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BOO  K     1.  ( 

Of  the  Saxons  in  their  Pagan  State. 

CHAP.    L 

Tbi  CbaraSiet  and  P^rfons  oftherHoJl  ancient  Savons* 

THE  civil  and  military  hiftory  of  the  Anglo-  poor 
Saxons  having  been  detailed,  jt  is  propofed  ^  y^\  p-^ 
to  complete  the  original  undertaking  by  prefcnting,  >• 
In  this  volume^  as  corre£l  a  picture  of  their  manners^ 
government,  laws,  literature,  religion,  and  Ian« 
guage,  as  the  imperfect  documents  which  remain 
will  enable  us  to  compofe.  If  fome  of  the  features 
mull  be  ftill  left  in  obfcurity,  let  it  be  recollefted 
that  nearly  eight  hundred  years  have  paflcd  away 
iince  the  neriod  at  which  this  hiftory  terminates* 

B  No 
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B  o  o  K  No  part  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  aera  was  very  luminous 
^  in  its  literature ;  and  our  narrative  muft  be  defi- 
cient where  our  materials  are  fcanty.  Nothing 
therefore  muft  be  expefted  by  the  public  but  that 
the  details  which  are  given  be  authentic,  and  that 
fancy  be  not  fuffered  to  let  loofe  her  phantoms  in 
thofe  places  which  time  has  furrendered  to  irrc- 
tnovable  oblivion. 

The  Anglo-Saxons  came  to  England  from  the 
Germanic  continent;  and  above  a  century  had 
elapfed  from  their  firft  fettlements  before  they  re- 
ceived thofe  improvements  and  changes  which  fol* 
lowed  the  introdudion  of  the  Chriftian  fyftem. 
Thefe  circumftances  will  make  it  advifable  to  ex- 
hibit them  as  they  were  in  their  continental  and 
pagan  ftate,  before  they  are  delineated  with  the 
features  and  in  the  drefs  of  Chriflianity. 

It  would  be  extremely  defirable  to  give  a  com- 
plete portrait  of  our  anceftors  in  their  uncivilized 
ftate,  becaufe  this  is  an  epocha  in  the  hiftory  of  the 
human  mind  which  has  feldom  been  faithfully  de- 
tailed oy  fufficiently  confidered.  But  our  curiofity 
muft  fubmit  to  difappointment  on  this  fubjecl.  The 
converted  Anglo-Saxon  remembered  the  practices 
of  hrs  idolatrous  anceftors  with  too  much  abhor- 
rence to  record  them  for  the  notice  of  future  ages ; 
and  as  we  have  no  runic  fpells  to  call  the  pagan 
warrior  from  his  grave,  we  can  only  fee  him  in 
thofe  imperfeft  (ketches  which  patient  induftry  may 
coIle£):  from  the  paflfages  rhat  are  fcattered  in  the 
works  which  time  has  fpared. 

The  charader  of  the  ancient  Saxons  difplayed  ^ 
the  qualiiies  of  fearlefs,  active,  and  fucceli>ful  pi« 

rates. 
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rates.  It  is  not  merely  a  Spanifh  churchman*  who  chap. 
remarks  them  as  dreadful  for  their  tourage  and 
agility,  but  the  literary  emperor,  who  had  lived 
among  barbarians^  and  who  had  fought  with  fome 
Saxon  tribes,  denotes  them  as  diftinguiflied  amongft 
their  neighbours  for  vehemence  and  valour  ^.  The 
pagan  hiftorian,  their  contemporary,  expreifes  the 
general  feeling  of  his  age  when  he  ranks  them  as 
fuperior  to  others  in  energy,  itrength,  and  warlike 
fortitude  5. 

Their  ferocious  *  qualities  were  nouriflied  by  the 
habitual  employment  of  indifcriminate  depredation. 
It  was  from  the  cruelty  and  deftrudivenefs,  as  well 
as  from  the  fuddennefs  of  their  incurfions,  that 
they  were  dreaded  more  than  any  other  people. 
Like  the  Danes  and  Norwegians,  their  fucceffors 
and  aflailants,  they  defolated  where  they  plundered 
with  the  fword  and  flame  k 

It  was  confiftency  in  fuch  men  to  have  been 
inattentive  to  danger.  They  launched  their  pre- 
da;tory  veflfels,  and  fuffered  the  wind  to  blow  them 
to  any  foreign  coaft,  indifferent  whether  the  refult 
ivas  a  depredation  unrefifted,  or  the  deathful  con- 
flid.   ^  Such  was   their  cupidity,  or  their   brutal 

'  Orofms,  lib.  vii.  c*  32. 

^  Julian  Imp.  Orat;  de  laud.  Confl.  p.  116. 

'  Zoziinus>  lib.  iii.  p.  147  ed.  Ox. 

^  SalvianfajSy  ft^tXkS  SaKonum  feraeft^  de  Gub.  Dei>  lib.  iV. 
V.  Fortunatus  calls  them  "afpera  gens,  vivens  quafi  mere 
fcrino,"  S  Mag.  Bib.  787}  and  Sidonius  has  the  ftrong  ex- 
preflloa  of  "  omni  holli  txuculentior,'*  lib.  viii.  c.  7.  Even 
in  the  eighth  century  the  Saxons  on  the  continent  are  de- 
ii:ribed  hj  Eginhard  as  *^  natura  feroces/'  p.  4. 

'  Amxn.  Marcell.  lib.  xzviii*  c.  3. 

B  2  hardihood. 
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BOOK  hafdihood,  that  they  often  preferred  embarking  in 
the  tempeft  which  might  (hipwreck  them,  becaufe  at 
fuch  a  feafon  their  vidims  would  be  more  unguarded* 
Their  warfare  did  not  originate  from  the  more  ge* 
nerous,  or  the  more  pardonable  of  man's  evil  paf- 
fions.  It  was  the  offspring  of  the  bafeft*  Their 
fwords  were  not  uniheathed  by  ambition  or  re* 
venge.  The  love  of  plunder  and  of  cruelty  was 
their  favourite  habit>  and  hence  they  attacked,  indif* 
ferently,  every  coaft  which  they  could  reach  *. 

As  their  naval  expeditions,  though  often  wildly 
daring,  were  much  governed  by  the  policy  of  fur* 
prize,  fo  their  land  incutfions  were  fometimes  con«> 
duded  with  all  the  craft  of  robbers.  ^*  Difperfed 
into  many  bodies/'  fays  Zozimus  of  one  of  their 
confederates,  ^*  they  plundered  by  night,  and  when 
<<  day  appeared  they  concealed  themfelves  in  the 
«  woods,  feafting  on  the  booty  they  had  gained '." 
They  are,  however,  feldom  mentioned  by  the  hifto* 
rians  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  without  fome 
epithets  which  exprefs  a  fuperiority  over  other  men 
in  their  atchievements  or  their  courage. 

The  ferocity  of  the  Saxon  charafter  would  feem 
to  fuit  better  the  dark  and  melancholy  phyfiogno- 
mies  of  Afia  and  Africa  than  the  fair,  pleafing,  and 
blue-eyed  countenances  by  which  our  anceflors  arc 


^  Amm.  Marcell.  lib.  xxviii,  c.  3.  xxvii.  c.  8.  Sid.  ApolL 
quoted  at  length  in  the  firft  volume  of  this  hiftory,  p.  75. 

'  Zozinxus,,  lib.  iii.  p.  149.  This  tribe  whom  he  calls 
Quadiy  Marcellinus,  lib.  xvii.  c.  8,  more  corredlly  name* 
Chamavi.  Thefe  robbers  were  deftroyed  by  one  Chariette^ 
a  Franci  who  organized  fome  corps  on  the  fame  plan. 

defcribed. 
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defcribed'.  But  though  nature  had  fupplied  them  chap. 
with  the  germs  of  thofe  amiable  qualities  which  ^' 
have  become  the  national  charafter  of  their  defcen- 
dantSj  their  direful  cuftoms,  their  acquired  paffions, 
and  barbarous  education  perverted  every  good  pro* 
penfky.  So  dudile  is  the  human  capacity,  that 
there  is  no  colour,  climate,  or  conftitution,  which 
governs  the  moral  chara£ter  fo  permanently  as  the 
good  or  evil  habits  and  difcipline  to  which  it  is  fub- 
je£ted. 

Their  perfons  were  of  the  largeft  fize*.  On 
the  continent  they  were  fo  proud  of  their  forma 
and  their  defcent,  and  fo  anxious  to  perpetuate 
them,  that  they  were  averfe  to  marriages  with  other 
nations  '^  Hence  the  colour  of  the  hair  of  their  males 
is  mentioned  as  uniform.  In  the  fourth  century  they 
had  a  peculiar  method  of  arranging  and  cutting  their 
hau*,  which  Sidonius  has  defcribed.  It  had  (he 
effed  of  enlarging  the  appearance  of  the  face,  and 
dtminifliing  the  head  "•     In  the  following  ages  it  is 

•  Sidon*  Appol.  lib.  viii.  ep.  9.  Bede^  lib.  iu  c.  i*  The  ex- 
preffion9  applied  by  Tacitus  to  all  the  German  nations  are^ 
•*  truces,  et  ccrulei  ocuH." 

•  Mcginhard  in  Langbaine,  Scrip.  Dan.  torn.  ii.  p.  39. 
Wittichind,  p.  5. 

*^  Meijinh.  ib,  Tacitus  had  expreffcd  the  fame  of  all  the 
German  tribes. 

"  Cujus  vertices  cxtJmas  per  oras 
Non  contenta  fuos  t^ere  morfus 
ArdlaC  lamina  marginem  comarum 
£t  iic  ciinibos  ad  cutem  recifis 
Pecrefcit  caput,  additurque  valtus. 

Sid.  Ap. 

B  3    *  mentioned 
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BOOK  mentioned  as  diffufed  upon  their  (boulders'* ;  and 
an  ancient  Saxon  law  puni&ed  thennan  who  feized 
another  by  the  hair  U. 

In  their  drefs  their  loofe  linen  vefts  were  adorned 
with  trimming,  woven  in  diflferent  colours  '*.  Their 
external  garment  was  the  fagum,  jor  cloak '%  and 
they  had  fhoes.  Their  females  had  gowns,  and  fe- 
veral  ornaments  for  the  arms,  hands,  and  neck  '^ 

Ti^£  Saxons  who  invaded  Thuringia  in  the  fixth 
century  are  defcribed  by  Witiichind  as  leaning  on 
fmall  fhtelds,  with  long  lances,  and  with  great 
knives?  or  crooked  fwords,  by  their  fides  '\     Fa* 

■*  Wittichmd,  p.  5. 

"  I  Linden.  Codex  Jegum,  p.  474. 

*♦  Paul.  'Warnclrid  de  geft.  Laitigob-  lib.  iv.  c.  83,  p. 

&5S.  Grot,  ed.  The  veft  is  mentioned  in  the  old  Saxoa 
law,  p.  474»  and  their  idol  Crodus  had  one.— Fabric.  Hid. 
Sax.  torn.  i.  p.  6u 

■^  Wittichind,  p.  5,  and  fee  Lindenbrog  Glo/Tary  Voq. 
Saguniy  and  Weifs.  The  curious  may  fee  a  defcription  of 
the  drefs  of  a  Franc  in  the  Monk  of  St.  Gall's  life  of  Charle- 
magne, and  of  aLongobard.  in  P.  Wamefridus,  lib.  iv.  c.  23. 

■*  One  IS  called  in  the  old  Anglian  law  the  Rhedo,  to  the 
flealing  of  which  the  fame  penalty  was  attached  as  to  deal- 
ing fix  fows  with  pig.  The  mother,  in  the  fame  law,  might 
at  her  death  leave  to  her  fon,  land,  flaves,  and  money ;  to 
her  daughter,  the  ornaments  of  the  neck  ;  id  eft,  muraenas 
(n^cklaccs)i  nufcas,  monilia  (collars),  inaures  {ear-rings)^ 
Tcftes,  armillas  (Iracelets)  vel  quidquid  ornamenti  proprii 
videbatur  habuifle*     1  Lindenb.  p.  4 84. 

*'  Wittichind,  5.  As  Tacitus  remarks  that  the  Germans 
feldom  had  fwords,  and  more  generally  javelins,  there  it 
feme  plaufibility  in  the  derivation  of  the  Saxon  name  from 
ihefr  fachs,  or  peculiar  fwords.  The  Cimbri  on  the  con-' 
trary  had  great  and  long  fwords,  according  to  Plutarch  in 
his  life  of  Marius. 

bricius. 


V      • 
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bricius,  an  author  of  the  fixteenth  century,  faw  in  c  h  a  p. 
an  ancient  pidure  of  a  Saxon,  a  fword  bent  into  a 
femilunar  (hape  '^  He  adds,  that  their  fhields  were 
fufpended  by  chains,  that  their  horfemen  ufed  iron 
fledges  '•,  and  that  their  armour  was  heavy.  I 
have  not  met  with  the  documents  from  which  he 
took  thefe  circumftances. 

*^  Fabric.  1.  p.  66, 

"•  The  faTourite  weapon  of  Thor,    according  to  the 
northern  cddas,  was  a  mallet. 


B  4  CHAP. 
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CHAP.    U. 

The  Government  and  Laws  of  the  more  ancient  Saxons* 

B  o^o  K  TT  IS  faid  by  Ariftotle,  that  whoever  lives  volan- 
JL  tarily  out  of  civil  fociety  muft  have  a  vicious 
dirpofition,  or  be  an  exigence  fuperior  toman'* 
But  nature  has  endeavoured  to  preferve  her  noblefl; 
offspring  from  this  difmal  and  flagitious  inde* 
pendence.  She  has  given  us  faculties  which  can  be 
only  ufed,  and  wants  which  can  be  only  provided 
for  in  fociety.  She  his  made  the  focial  union  in* 
feparable  from  our  fafc^y,  our  virtue,  our  pride, 
and  our  felicity. 

GovjiRNMiiNT  and  laws  muft  have  been  coeval 
with  fociety,  tor  they  aT*e  eflentially  neceffary  to  its 
continuance.  A  fpacious  edifice  might  as  well  be 
exp  dted  to  lad  without  cement  or  foundation,  as  a 
fociety  to  fubfirt  without  fome  regulations  of  indivi- 
dual will,  and  Ibme  acknowledged  authority  to  en- 
force tiicir  obfervance 

The  Athenian  phj!or>pher  has  correftly  traced 
the  progreis  of  our  fpecies  towards  political  inftitu- 
tions*  The  connubial  union  is  one  of  the  moft 
imperious  and  moft  acceptiihle  laws  of  our  frame. 
From  this  arole  famihes  and  relationships.     Fami* 


'  Ariftotk's  Fplitic  lib«  u  %^  t*  p.  3^0.  ed«  i6c6. 

lies 
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lies  enlarged  into  villages  and  towns,  and  an  aggre*  chap* 
gation  of  thefe  gave  being  to  a  ft  ate  ^. 

A  FAMILY  is  naturally  governed  by  its  parents* 
and  its  ramifications  by  the  aged.  The  father,  fays 
Homer,  is  the  legiilator  to  his  mft  and  children  3, 
Among  moft  barbarous  tribes  tiie  aged  anceftors 
have  prefcribed  to  the  community  the  rules  of  mu* 
tual  behaviour,  and  have  adjudged  difputes.  As 
population  multiplied,  as  civilization  advanced,  and 
the  fphere  of  human  aftivity  has  been  enlarged, 
more  precife  regulations,  more  decided  fubordina- 
tion,  and  more  complicated  governments  became 
neceifary,  and  have  been  eftabliflied. 

That  the  Saxon  focieties,  in  their  early  ftages, 
were  governed  by  the  aged  is  very  ftrikingly  (hewn 
in  the  fad,  that  the  words  of  their  language 
which  denote  authority  alfo  exprefs  age*  When  it 
Aates  that  Jofeph  was  appointed  ruler  over  Egypt, 
the  words  are,  "  fettc  into  ealdre^ovQX  Egypta 
land*/*  For  Caefar,  the  emperor,  we  have 
**  Caferas  tha  beoth  cyninga  yldeft  '.'*  Here  eldeft 
IS  ufed  as  fynonimous  to  greated*  A  BntiOi  ge« 
neral  is  called  an  *'  ealdorman^/*  The  latin  term 
fatrapa,  by  which  Bede  expreffed  the  ruLng  Saxon 
chief  of  a  diitrid  on  the  comment^  is  rendered  by 

*  Ariftot.  lib.  1.  c.  3.  p.  ^^i.  This  is  one  of  Ariftotlc'i 
moft  valuable  works>  and  will  repay  with  g^reat  profic  a 
careful  attention. 

^  Cited  by  Ariftot.  ib.  p.  ^79. 

♦  Genefis,  xlv.  v.  8-,  in  Thwaltc's  Saxon  Heptateuch. 
'  So  the  pontifex  is  called  yldelU  oiiceop.  Oroiiusy  lib.  yt 

c»  4* 

•  Sax.  Chron. 

l^is 
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•  o  o  K  his  royal  tranflator  *'  ealdorman  \"  The  phrafc 
of  "  a  certain  ruler"  in  St.  Luke  is,  in  the  Saxon 
gofpel,  "  fum  ealdor'/'  The  conteft  between  the 
difciples  of  Chrill  which  fhould  be  the  greateft,  is 
expreffed  in  the  Saxon,  which  fhould  be  the 
yldeft  ^  The  aged  were  the  primitive  chiefs  and 
governors  among  the  Saxons,  and  therefore  the 
terms  expreffing  age  were  ufed  to  denote  dignity 
fo  habitually  that  they  were  retained  in  common 
phrafe  even  after  the  cuftom  of  conneding  power 
with  feniority  had  become  obfolete. 

The  moft  ancient  account  of  the  Saxon  govern- 
ment on  the  continent  exiils  in  this  fhort  but  ex- 
prefSve  paflage  of  Bede.     *'  The  ancient  Saxons 

have  no  king,  but  many  chiefs   fet   over  their 

people,  who,  when  war  prefles,  draw  lots  equally ; 
•*  and  whomfoever  the  chance  points  out,  they  all 
**  follow  as  leader,  and  obey  during  the  war.  The 
**  war  concluded,  all  the  chiefs  become  again  of 
**  equal  power '^'' 

That  the  continental  Saxons  in  the  eighth  and 
preceding  centuries  were  under  an  ariftocracy  of 
chieftains,  and  had  no  kings  but  in  war ;  and  that 

^  Smith's  edition  of  Bede,  p.  624. 

•  Luke  xvlii.  v.  18.  So  the  higheft  feats  in  the  fyna- 
gogoe  are  called  tha  yldeftan  {Qt\,  Luke  xx.  46.  The  Saxons 
had  yldeft  wyrbta  for  the  chief  workman,  yldeft  wicing  for 
the  chief  of  pirates,  on  fcype  yldoft  for  a  pilot,  yeldeft  on  thanr 
yfeJan  flocce  for  prince  of  that  evil  flock.  So  Bede*s  '*  he 
•*  who  by  the  priority  of  feat  feemed  to  be  their  chief,** 
lib.  V.  c.  13,  is  rendered  by  Alfred  fe  wes  fetles  yidefi  et  me 
(huhtc  tha  he  heoi:a  ealdor  hton  fceolde,  p.  633. 

*  Luke  xxii.  v.  24. 
■•  Bede  Hift.  Ecclef.  lib.  v.  c.  10  p.  192* 

the 
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the  war-kings  who  were  then  chofen  laid  adde  chap. 
their  power  when  peace  was  re-eftabliflied^  is  at- 
tefted  by  other  ancient  authorities  ".  More  recent 
hiftorians  have  repeated  the  affertion  **•  The  illuf- 
trious  Csefar  gives  an  account  nearly  fimilar  of  the 
German  magiftracy  in  his  time  '3,  We  may,  there- 
fore, fafely  infer,  that  when  the  Anglo-Saxons 
vifited  England  they  came  under  war- kings.  The 
reigns  of  Hengift,  and  the  founders  of  the  dynafties 
of  the  Oftarchy,  were  fo  many  periods  of  conti- 
nued warfare,  and  their  immediate  pofterity  were 

'*  The  ancient  Saxon  poet  fays, 

Quse  nee  rege  fuit  faltem  fociataTub  uno 

Uc  fe  militiae  pariter  defeT.deret  ufu  : 

Sed  variis  divifa  modis  plebs  omnis  habebat, 

Quot  pagos,  tot  pene  duces.  Du  Cbefni* 

Si  autem  univerfale  bellum  ingrueret,  forte  eligitur  cui 
omnes  obedire  oporteat  ad  adminiftrandum  imminens  bellum. 
Quo  pera&o  aequo  jure  ac  lege  propria  contentus  poteftate 
pnusquifque  vivebat.— ^i//iV^/W,  lib  i.  p.  7.  So  the  Vetus 
TheotifceChronicon  on  the  year  810.  Twelff  Edelinge  der 
SaiTen  de  redcn  over  dat  lant  tho  Saflen.  Und  Wannere 
dat  fe  krich  in  dat  lant  tho  Saffen  had  den  {o  koren  fe  von 
'den  twelffen  einen,  de  was  ore  Koning  de  wile  de  krich 
warde.  Und  wan  de  krich  bericht  wart,  fo  weren  de  tweLBFe 
gelick,  fo  was  des  einen  koniges  (late  uth,  und  was  den  an- 
deron  gelick  ^Lindend.  Glojf.  1347. 

**  Kranti  Mehopol.  lib.  i.  c.  i,  and  Belli  Dithmar.  p. 
431.  Fabricius  Hid.  Sax.  i.  p.  69.  Sagittarius  Hift. 
Bard*  60. 

■*  Quum  bellum  civitas  aut  illatum  defendit  aut  infert, 
xnagiftratus  qui  eo  bello  praefmt,  ut  vitac  necifque  habeant 
poteftatem  deliguntur.  In  pace  nullus  eft  communis  magif- 
tratus,  fed  principes  regionum  atque  pagorum  inter  fuos  jus 
dicunt  controverfiasque  minuunt. — De  BcU.  Gail.  lib.  vi. 
c.  11* 

availed 
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B  o  o  K  aflalled' with  hoftilky  from  the  natives  almoft  per- 
petuaK  The  /Vnglo  Saxons  were  under  a  necef* 
iity  of  continuing  their  war-kings,  until  at  length  a 
permanent,  though  a  linuted  monarchy,  was  efta* 
btiihed.  Their  chiefs,  or  wltena,  continued  in  their 
influence  and  power.  They  ele^^ed  the  king,  though 
they  chofe  him  from  the  family  of  the  deceafed 
ibvereign ;  and  their  confent  in  their  gemot  conti* 
nued  to  be  necelTary  to  the  more  important  a£ts  of 
his  authority*  But  thefe  points  will  be  more  fully 
illuftrated  in  a  fubfequent  divifion  of  this  work- 

There  were  four  orders  of  men  among  the  an- 
cient Saxons :  the  Etheling  or  noble,  the  free  man, 
the  freed  man,  and  the  fervtle.  The  nobles  were 
jealous  of  their  race  and  rank.  Nobles  married  n6« 
bles  only,  and  the  fevered  penalties  prohibited  in- 
trufions  of  one  rank  into  the  others  '^ 

Of  their  laws,  in  thdr  pagan  ftate,  very  little  can 
be  detailed  from  authority  fufficiently  ancient. 
From  the  uniformity  of  their  principles  of  legifla- 
tion  in  continental  Saxony  and  in  England,  in  a 
fubfequent  age,  we  may  infer,  that  pecuniary  com* 
peniation  was  their  general  mode  of  redreifing  per- 
Ibnal  injuries,  and  of  punilbing  ciiminal  oiFences« 
This  fieature  certainly  announces  that  the  fpirit  of 
legiflation  began  to  be  underftood,  and  that  the 
fword  of  puniihment  had  been  wrefled,  by  the  go- 
vernment, out  of  the  hand  of  the  vindictive  indivi« 
dual.  It  alfo  difplays  a  ftate  of  fociety  in  which 
property  was  accumulating.    It  is,  however,  a  form 

'*  Meginhard  2  Lang.  p.  40.  Nithardus,  lib.  iv.  Huc<* 
bald  Vita  B.  Lebuini  Aft.  Sauft,  vol.  vl,  p.  282,  and  Wit- 
tichind. 

of 
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of  punifiiment  which  is  adapted  to  the  firfl:  epochas  chap. 
of  dvilixation  only,  becaufe  as  wealth  is  more  ge- 
nerally pofiefTed,  pecuniary  mulds  become  legal 
impunity. 

Their  feverity  againft  adultery  was  perfonal  am* 
fanguinary.  If  a  woman  became  unchafte  fhe  wa^ 
compelled  to  hang  herfelf,  her  body  was  burnt,  and 
over  her  aihes  the  adulterer  was  executed.  Or  elfc 
a  company  of  females  whipped  her  from  diftrift  to 
diftrift,  and,  dividing  her  garments  near  the  girdle, 
they  pierced  her  body  with  their  knives.  They 
drove  her,  thus  bleeding,  from  their  habitations  ; 
and  wherefoever  (he  went,  new  coUeftions  of  women 
renewed  the  cruel  punifliment  till  fhe  expired*'. 
This  dreadful  cuftom  ihews  that  the  favage  cha- 
rafter  of  the  nation  was  not  confined  to  the  males. 
Female  chaftity  is  indeed  a  virtue  as  indifpenfable 
as  it  is  attradive ;  but  its  proper  guardians  are  the 
maternal  example  and  tuition,  the  conftitutional 
delicacy  of  the  female  mind,  its  native  love  of  ho- 
nour, and  the  qncorrupted  voice  and  feeling  of 
fociety.  If  it  can  be  only  niaintained  by  the  hor- 
rors of  a  Saxon  punifhment,  the  nation  is  too  bar- 
barous or  too  Contaminated,  to  be  benefited,  by  the 
penalty. 

In  their  marriages  they  allowed  a  fon  to  wed  his 
father's  widow,  and  a  brother  his  fifter-in-law  '*• 

By  one  of  the  laws  of  their  confederates,  the 
Frifians,  who  were  among  the  tribes  that  fettled  in 

■'  Boniface  defcribcs  this  cufton  in  his  letter  to  Ethel- 
bald,  tke  king  of  Mercia,  in  Mag.  Bibl.  Patrum,  torn.  xvi. 

P-  55' 

**  Sax,  Chron.     Bede  i.  c.  27.  p.  64. 

.  England, 
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BOOK  Ei^land,  we  learn  that  their  icligioiis 

-^—  ji  wai  proceded  by  penalties  as  terrible  as  thofe 
rhicfa  guarded  thdr  chaftity.  ^'  Whoe? er  breaks 
into  a  temple  and  takes  away  any  of  the  iacred 
^  chmgs,  let  him  be  led  to  the  fea,  and  in  the  land 
^  which  the  tide  nfoally  covers,  let  his  ears  be  cot 
^  off,  let  him  be  caftrated,  and  immobud  to  the 
^  gods  whofe  temples  he  has  violated '  V 


'7  Lex  Friil  ep.  I.  Lindenb.  p.  5o3« 
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CHAP.     III. 

The  Religion  of  the  Saxons  in  their  Pagan  State. 

AT  this  happy  period  of  the  world  we  cannot  chap. 
refleft  on  the  idolatry  of  ancient  times  with-  ^^ 
out  aftonifhment  at  the  infatuation  which  has  fo 
inveterately,  in  various  regions,  clouded  the  human 
mind.  We  feel,  indeed,  that  it  is  impofTible  to 
contemplate  the  grand  canopy  of  the  univerfe;  to 
defcyy  the  planets  moving  in  governed  order ;  to 
find  comets  darting  from  fyftem  to  fyftem  in  an 
orbit  of  which  a  fpace  almofl:  incalculable  is  the  dia- 
meter; to  difcover  conftellations  beyond  con flella- 
tions  in  endlefs  multiplicity,  and  to  have  indications 
of  the  light  of  others  whofe  full  beam  of  fplendor 
has  not  yet  reached  us ;  we  feel  it  impoffible  to  me- 
ditate on  thefc  innumerable  theatres  of  exiftence, 
without  feeling  with  awe  that  this  amazing  ipagni- 
ficence  of  nature  announces  an  author  tremendoufly 
great.  But  it  is  very  difficult  to  conceive  how  the 
leflons  of  the  Ikies  (hould  have  taught  that  lo- 
calizing idolatry  which  their  tranfcendant  grandeur, 
and  almofl:  infinite  extent,  feem  exprefsly  calculated 
to  deftroy. 

The  moft  ancient  religions  of  the  world  appear 
to  have  been  pure  theifm,  with  neither  idols  nor 
temples.  Thefe  eflential  agents  in  the  political  me- 
chanifm  of  idolatry  were  unknown  to  the  ancient 

4  Pcl'jfgians, 
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BOOK  Pelafgians,  from  whom  the  Grecians  chiefly  Tprudg^ 
and  to  the  early  Egyptians  and  Romans.  The 
Jewifli  patriarchs  had  them  not,  and  even  our  Ger- 
man anceftorsy  according  to  Tacitus,  were  without 
them. 

In  every  nation  but  the  Jewifli  a  more  grofs  fyf* 
rem  of  Tuperftition  was  gradually  eftablifhed.  The 
Deity  was  dethroned  by  the  fymbols  which  human 
folly  feledted  as  his  reprefentatives ;  the  moft  an- 
cient of  thefe  were  the  heavenly  bodies,  the  moft 
pardonable  objects  of  erring  adoration.  But  when 
it  was  found  poflible  to  make  fuperftition  a  profit* 
able  craft,  then  departed  heroes  and  kings  were  eir* 
alted  into  gods.  Delirious  fancy  foon  added  others 
fo  profufely,  that  the  air,  the  fea,  the  rivers,  the 
woods,  and  the  earth,  became  fo  (locked  with  divi« 
nities,  that  it  was  eafier,  as  an  ancient  fage  remarked^ 
to  find  a  deity  than  a  man. 

When  the  Anglo-Saxons  came  into  Britain  they 
had  alfo' abandoned  the  nobler  cuiloms  of  their  an- 
ceftors  for  the  degrading  praflice  of  idolatry.  Their 
peculiar  fyflem  is  too  rmperfedlly  known  to  us  for 
its  ftages  to  be  difcriminated,  or  its  prpgrefs  de« 
tailed.  It  appears  to  have  been  of  a  very  mixed 
nature,  and  to  have  been  fo  long  in  exiftence  as  to 
have  attained  a  regular  eftablifliment  and  much  ce« 
remonial  pomp. 

That  when  they  fettled  in  Britain  they  bad 
idols,  altars,  temples,  and  priefts ;  that  their  tem-* 
plea  were  furrounded  with  inclofures ;  that  they 
were  profaned  if  lances  were  thrown  into  them| 
and  that  it  was  not  lawful  for  a  piieft  to  bear  arms, 

or 
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tt  to  ride  but  on  a  ihate,  we  learn  frorti  the  uft-  chap* 

•  ill* 

^ueftionable  authority  of  our  venerable  Bede  % 

Some  of  the  fubjefts  of  their  adoration  we  find 

in  their  name^  for  the  dayis  of  the  week, 

Sunday,         or  Sunnan  daeg,  is  the  Sun's  day. 

Mondayj       or  Monan  dasg,  is  the  Moon's  day. 

Tuefday^       or  Tiwes  dsefg,        is     Ti\^*s  day. 

Wednefday,  of  Wodnes  daeg,    is     Woden's  day^ 

Thurfday,      or  Thunres  daeg,    is    Thdnre's  day. 

Friday,  ot  Frige  dag,         is     Fr'ga's  day. 

Saturday,      or  Seternes  daegj     is     Seterne's  day  *. 

Of'the  fun  and  moon  we  can  only  (late,  that  their 

fun  was  a  female  deity^  and  their  moon  was  of  the 

male  fex '  ;•  of  their  Tiw  we  know  nothing  but  his 

name 

'  Bede^  lib.  i2.  c.  13  et  Q;  lib.  iii.  c.  8  $  Irb.  ii.  c  6.  Pope 
Gregory  mentions  that  if  their  pagan  temples  were  well 
ouilt  they  might  be  ufed  for  Chriftian  churches^  lib .  i.  c.  30. 
Their  nanie  for  idol  was  wig,  and  for  altar  wigbed,  the  table' 
6r  bed  of  the  idol.  The  word  wig  alfo  (ignifies  war^  and  this 
may  imply  either  that  the  idoi  was  a  warrior,  or  the  god  of 
war. 

*  I  take  the  Saxon  names  of  the  days  of  the  week  from 
the  Cottbn  MS.  Tfberius  A.  3.  They  may  be  alfo  foimc! 
in  the  Saxon  gofpels,  p.  24  S.  72  M.  Ss  ^^  4^  W.  49  Th. 
i8  F.  52  S. 

^  The  fame  pfeculiarity  of  genders  obtained  in  the  ancient 
iiorthem  language.  £dda  Semnndi,  p.  14.  It  rs  curious  that 
in  the  pafFag^  of  an  Arabian  poet^  cited  by  Pocock,  in  not, 
ad  Carmen  Togfai,  p.  13;,  we  meet  whh  a  female  fun  and 
maiculine  moon.     The  didich  isy 

Nee  nometi  femininum  foli  dedecusy 
Nee  mafca'linum  funs  gloria. 
See'  Marikall's  Obferv.  in  Verf.  Ev.  p.  515.    Cfcfar  men- 
tions that  the  Germans  worfhipped  the  fun  and  moon^  lib.  6» 
^  i^.     In  the  Saxon  treatife  on  Che  vcraal  e^ua;u)x  we 

Vol.  IV.  O  i»v« 
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BOOK,  name ;  Woden  was  the  great  anceftor  from  whotrt 
they  deduced  their  genealogies.  It  has  been  already 
remarked,  that  the  calculations  from  the  Saxon 
pedigrees  place  Woden  in  the  third  century  \  Of 
the  Saxon  Woden,  his  wife  f*riga,  and  of  Thuni* 
we  know  very  little,  and  it  would  not  be  very  pro* 
fitable  to  detail  all  the  reveries  which  have  beea 
publiflied  about  them.  The  Odin,  Frigg,  and  Thor 
of  the  Northmen  were  obvioufly  the  fame  charafters, 
but  we  are  not  authorized  to  afcribe  to  the  Saxon 
ddties  the  apparatus  afird  mythology  which  the 
northei^n  fcalds  of  fubfequent  ages  have  tranfmitted 
to  us  from  Denmark,  Iceland  and  Norway.  Woden 
was  the  predominant  idol  of  the  Saxon  adoration, 
but  we  can  (late  no  more  of  him  unlefs  we  defcribe 
the  Odin  of  the  Danes  and  Norwegians.  Yet  as^ 
every  people  has  its  peculiar  fuperftitions  it  would 
be  incorreft  to  apply  to  the  more  ancient  Woden 
of  the  Saxons  the  religious  coftume  and  creed  at* 
tached  to  the  Danifli  Odin.  It  will  be  better  to 
confefs  our  ignorance  of  the  Saxon  fuperftition 


have  their  peculiar  genders  of  thefe  bodies  difplayed.' 
"  When  the  fun  goeth  at  eveniag  under  this  earth  then  is 
'•  the  earth's  breadth  between  us  and  the  fun ;  fo  that  we 
*♦  have  not  her  light  till^*  rifes  up  at  the  other  end.'*  Of 
the  moon  k  fays,  "always  he  turns  hh  ridge  to  the  fun." 
*'  The  moon  hath  no  light  but  of  the  fun,  and  be  is  of  all 
«*  ftars  the  1  owe  ft,  "—Cotton  MS.Tib.  A.  iii.  p.  65.  i 

*  2  Anglo-Saxons,  p.  32.  Perhaps  bleothor,  the  Saxon 
for  oracle,  niay  ha'^  fome  reference  to  Thor.  Hleo  mtans 
a  Ihady  place,  or  an  afykun*  HIeothor  is  literally  the  re-' 
tii'ement  of  Thor.  HIeothor  cwyde  means  the  fstfing  of  aa 
iNraele.    Hleothorftede  the  place  of  as  omefe. 

ifchecev^ 
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i^hf rever  it  exiftsi  and  to  referve  for  a  feparate  oc-  c  h  a  p. 

III. 
Cafioa  the  idolatry  of  the  later  liorthmen  '• 

The 

•  Without  imitating  thofe  ^ho  have  lately  fancied  that 
there  never  was  an  Odin,  that  he  li  merely  a  mythological 
perTonage,  the  name  of  a  deity,,  we  may  remark  that  the 
date   of  Qdih's   appearance   in  the  north  cannot  be  accu- 
rately afcertained.     This  difficulty  has  arifen  partly  from 
the  ccinfufion  in  which>  from  their  want  of  chronology,  all 
the  incident*  of  the  north,  anterior  tb  the  eighth  century, 
arc  involved,  and  partly  from  the  wild  and  difcordaftit  fic- 
tions of  the  fcalds,  who  have  clouded  the  hiftory  of  Odia 
by  their  fantaftic  mythology.     The  fame  obfcurity  attends 
the  heroes  6f  all  countries  who  have  been  deified  after  death> 
and  upon  whofe  memory  the  poets  Have  taken  the  trouble 
to  fcatter  the  weeds  as  well  ai  the  flower*  of  their  fancy. 
The  humaii  exiftence  of  Odin  appears  to  me  to  be  fatis- 
fafiorily  proved  by  twd  faAs.  i  ft.  The  founders  of  the  Anglo  ■ 
Saxon  odlarchy  deduced  their  defcent  from  Odin  by  genealo- 
gies in  which  the  anceftdrs  are  diftin<Sly  mentioned  up  to 
him.     Thefe  genealogies  have   the  appearance  of  greater* 
authenticity  by  not  being  the  fervile'  copies  of  each  oth^r  i 
they  exhibit  to    us  different  individuals   in   the   fucceiUve 
ftages  of  the  anceftry  of  ezlch,  and  they  claim  different 
children  of  Odin  as  the  founders  of  the  lines.     Thefe  genea- 
logies are  alfo  purely  Anglo-Saxon.     2vl,  The  other  circum. 
ftance  is,  thsit  the  northern  chroniclers  and  fcalds  derive 
their  heroes  alfb  from  Odin  by  his  different  children.  Snorre^ 
in  his  Ynglinga  Sagaj  gives  a  detailed  hiftory  of  Sweden 
regularly  from  hinij  and  though  the  northerns  cannot  be 
fufpeded  of  having  borrowed   their  genealbgies   from  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  yet  they  agree  in  fome  of  the  children  afcribed 
,  to  Odin.  TThis  coincidence  between  the  genealogies  prefen^ed 
in  their  new  country  of  men  who  left  the  north  in  the  fifth 
and  flxth  centuries*  and  the  genealogies  of  the  mod  cele- 
brated heroes  who  a^led  in  th<  north  during  the  fubfeqnent 
ages,  could  not  have  arifen  if  there  never  had  been  an  Odin 
who  left  fUch  children «     I  have  already  ex  pre  (Ted  my  opi- 
xiion  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  genealogies  lead  us  to  the  moft 

C  2  probable 
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B  o  o  K  The  names  of  two  of  the  Anglo-Saxbn  god- 
deffes  have  been  tranfmitted  to  us  by  Bede.  He 
mentions  Rheda,  to  whom  they  facrificed  in 
March,  which  from  her  rites  received  the  appella- 
tion of  Rehd-monath,  and  Eostre,  whofe  feftivi- 
ties  were  celebrated  in  April,  which  thence  ob- 
tained the  name  of  Eoftre  monath  *.  Her  name 
is  ftill  retained  to  exprefs  the  feafon  of  our  great 
pafchal  folemnity,  and  thus  the  memory  of  one  of 
the  idols  of  our  anceftors  will  be  perpetuated  as  long 
as  our  language  and  country  continue.  Their  name 
for  a  goddefs  was  gydena,  and  as  the  word  is  ap- 
plied as  a  proper  name  inftead  of  Vefta^,  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  they  had  a  peculiar  divinity  fo  called. 
The  idol  adored  in  Heligland,  one  of  the  iflands 
originally  occupied  by  the  Saxons,  was  Fosete, 
who  was  fo  celebrated  that  the  place  became  known 
by  his  name ;  it  was  called  Fofetefland.  Temples- 
were  there  built  to  him,  and  the  country  was 
deemed  fo  facred  that  none  dared  to  touch  any  ani- 
mal which  fed  on  it,  nor  to  draw  water  from  a 
fountain  which  flowed  there  unlefs  in  awful  filence.. 
In  the  eighth  century,  Willebrord,  a  converted 
Anglo-Saxon,  born  in  Northumbria,  who,  under 
the  aufpices  of  his  uncle  Boniface,  went  miflionary 
to  Friefland,  endeavoured  fo  dcftroy  the  fuperfli  • 
tion,  though  Radbod,  the  fierce  king-  of  the  ifland, 
devoted  to  a  cruel  death  all  who  violated  it.  Wille-. 

probable  date  of  Odin's  arrival  in  the  north.  See  vol.  ii.  of 
this  hiftory,  p.  32.  Nothing,  however,  that  is  certain  or  ac- 
curate can  be  ftated  on  this  fubjeft. 

*  Bede  de.temporum  ratione,  in  his  works,  vol.  ii.  p.  81. 

7  See  Saxon  Didionary  voc.  Gydena* 

3  brord, 
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brord,  fearlefs  of  the  confequenccs,  baptized  three  chap. 
men  in  the  fountain,  invoking  the  Tiinity,  and 
caufed  fome  cattle  who  were  feeding  there  to  be 
killed  for  the  food  of  his  companions.  The  fur- 
rounding  pagans  expected  them  to  have  be^n  flruck 
dead  or  infane '. 

That  the  Angles  had  a  goddefs  whom  they 
called  Herthas,  or  mother  Earth,  we  learn  from 
Tacitus.  He  fays,  that  in  an  ifland  in  the  ocean 
there  was  a  grove,  within  which  was  a  vehicle  co- 
vered with  a  garment,  which  it  was  permitted  to 
one  prieft  to  touch.  The  goddefs  was  prefumed 
to  be  within  it,  and  was  carried  by  cows  with  great 
veneration.  Joy,  fcftivity,  and  hofpitality,  were 
then  univerfal.  Wars  and  weapons  were  forgotteut 
and  peace  and  quiet  reigned,  then  only  known, 
then  only  loved,  until  the  prieft  returned  the  god- 
defs to  her  temple,  fatiated  with  mortal  converfe. 
The  vehicle,  the  garment,  and  the  goddefs  herfclfj^ 
were  waflied  in  a  fecret  lake-  Slaves  miniftered, 
whom  the  waters  ingulphed  ^ 

The  Saxons  dreaded  an  evil  being,  whom  they 
named  Faul  '*;  fome  kind  of  female  power  they 
called  an  Elf,  who  is  very  frequently  ufed  as  a  com- 

•  Alcuini  vita  S.  Willebror4  in  his  works,  p.  1438,  or 
in  Sanft.  Hift.  Col.  v.  6.  p  13c.  Charles  Martel  con- 
quered Radbody  and  added  the  iiland  to  his  dominions^  ib. 
St.  Ltudger,  who  died  in  809,  dellroyed  the  temples  of 
Fofete.  See  his  life  by  Altfridus,  who  was  alive  in  848,  in 
A^*  Sandt.  Bolland.     March,  torn.  3.  p»  646. 

9  Tacit,  de  mor-  Gernjan. 

'•  That  Faul  might  not  hurt  was  part  of  one  of  their  ex* 
prpifms.    See  Sax.  Didt.  voce  Faul. 

C  3  plimentary 
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BOOK  plimentary  fimile  to  their  ladies.  Thus  Judith  is 
faid  to  be  elf  fcinu,  (hining  as  an  elf".  They  alfp 
venerated  ftones,  groves,  and  fountains  '*.  The 
contl^ental  Saxons  refpefted  the  lady  Hera,  a  fan*? 
cied  being,  who  was  believed  to  fly  about  in  the 
air  in  the  week  after  their  Jule,  or  between  our 
Chriftrnas  and  Epiphany.  Abundance  was  thought 
to  follow  her  vifit  '\  We  may  add  that  Hilde,  one 
of  their  terms  for  battle,  feems  to  allude  to  a  waf 
goddefs  of  that  name. 

THAt  the  Saxons  had  many  idqls,  appears  froni 
feyeral  authors.  Gregory,  in  the  eighth  century^ 
addrefling  thp  old  Saxons,  exhorts  them  to  abandon 
their  idols  whether  of  gold,  filver,  brafs,  ftone,  or 
^ny  other  kind^t.     But  we  cannot  give  an  au- 


It 

IZ 


So  Juditbtp.  %!• 

See  Meginhard.    Conra4  Ufperg.    Wilkins,  83.    LiUy 
fien.  GloiT,  1473- 

*^  Gobelin  ap.  Meibom«  Irminfuli^.  p.  11.  We  may 
^dd  thap  Bede,  in  his  cornmentary  on  Luke,  mentions  de- 
mons appearing  to  men  as  females,  ap4  to  women  as  meni^ 
\vhoni,  he  fays,  the  Gauls  call  Dufii^  the  prefumed  origin  of 
our  word  deuce,  Hincmar,  in  16  Bib.  Mag.  561.  But  he? 
does  not  f^y  that  thefe  demons  were  part  of  the  Saxon  pa- 
ganifm.  There  were  two  perfonages  feared  in  the  northt 
whom  we  may  mention  here,  as  words  from  their  names 
h'lve  become  familiar  to  ourfclves  j  one  was  Ocl^us  Bochus, 
a  magician  and  demon*  the  other  was  Ncccus,  a  malign  deity 
who  frequented  the  waters.  If  any  perifhed  in  whirlpools, 
or  by  cramp,  or  bad  fwimming,  he  was  thought  to  be  feized 
by  Neccus.  Steel  was  thought  to  expel  him,  and  therefore 
all  who  bathed  threw  fome  little  pieces  of  fteel  in  the  water 
f(^r  that  purpofe.  Verel.  Suio  Goth,  p-  13.  It  is  probably 
th.it  we  here  fee  the  origin  of  hocus  pocus  and  Old  Nick. 


f*  16  Bib.  Mag.  101. 


thentic 
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fhentic  defcription  of  their  figures.  Hama,  chap. 
Flinnus,  Siba,  and  Zernebogus,  or  the  bl^ck  male- 
volenti  ill-omened  deity,  occupied  part  of  their  fu- 
perftitions,  but  we  cannot  be  anfwerable  for  more 
than  their  names "'.  A  Saxon  Venus  has  been  alfo 
mentioned ;  ihe  is  exhibited  as  (landing  naked  in 
a  car,  with  myrtle  round  her  head,  a  lighted  torch 
in  her  breaft,  and  the  figure  of  the  world  in  her 
right  hand.  But  the  defcription  is  fufpicious,  and 
the  authority  feeble  **, 

The  acdount  of  Crodus  has  ftronger  marks  of 
authenticity;  it  feems  to  have  been  preferved  in 
the  Brunfwick  Chronicle,  from  which  more  recent 
hiftorians  have  taken  their  deTcriptions.  The  figure 
of  Crodus  was  a  reaper,  clothed  in  a  white  tunic, 
with  a  linen  girdle;  his  right  hand  held  a  veflel 
ftill  of  rofes  and  other  flowers,  fwimming  in  water. 
His  left  hand  fupported  the  wheel  of  a  car ;  his 
flaked  feet  flood  on  a  rough  fcaly  fifli  like  a, 
perch  ". 

That  the  Saxons  had  the  difmal  cuftom  of  hu- 

'*  Fabricius  Hift*  Sax*  p.  6z.  Verftigan  defcribes  thie 
Idol  Flynt  as  the  image  of  death  in  a  iheet,  holding  a  torch, 
and  placed  on  a  great  flint-ftone  He  alfo  mentions  the 
names  of  Helmfteed,  Prono,  Fidegaft,  and  Sieve.  He 
give$  the  figures  of  others,  but  as  he  has  referred  to  nq  au- 
thorities, I  think  hi§  defcriptions  ought  not  to  be  ufed. 

■*  Gyraldus  fays  be  read  of  this  idol  in  the  Sa?on  hiftones* 
Worm.  Mon.  p.  19. 

•^  Albinus  Nov.  Sax.  Hift.  p-  70,  and  Fabricius,  p.  61. 
What  Fabricius  calls  the  gentes  annales  on  this  fubjedi  Al- 
)>inus  refers  to  as  the  Brunfwicenfe  Chronicon.  Verftigan 
from  Joannes  Pomarius  mentions  S eater  as  another  nan^e  of 
^hi|  ido],  from  whom  he  derives  Saturday, 

C  4  man 
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BOOK  man  facrifices  on  feme  occafions.  cannot  be  doubtedt 
1%  . 

Tacitus  mentions  it  as  a  feature  of  all  the  Germans, 

that  on  certain  days  they  offered  human  viftims  to 
their  chief  deity ''.  Sidonius  attefts,  that  on  their  re* 
turn  from  a  depredation  the  Saxons  immolated 
one  tenth  of  their  captives  felefted  by  lot ''.  We 
have  already  mentioned  that  for  facrilege  the  of- 
fender was  facrificed  to  the  god  whofe  temple  he 
had  violated  ***;  and  Ennodius  mentions  of  th^ 
Saxons,  Heruli  and  Francs,  that  they  were  believed 
to  appeafe  their  deities  with  human  blodd**.  But 
whether  human  facrifices  vere  an  eftabliftied  part 
of  their  fuperftitious  ritual,  or  whether  they  were 
but  an  occafional  immolation  of  captives  or  crimi- 
nals cannot  be  decided*  The  latter  h  mod  pror 
bable  ". 

Of  the  Anglo-Saxon  idolatry  we  cannot  learn 
many  particulars.  In  the  month  of  February  they 
offered  cakes  to  their  deities,  which  occafioned  the 

*•  De  moribus  Germ.  '9  Sid.  Apoll.  ep.  yi.  1.  Bt 

"  See  before,  p.  14. 
.  *'  Ennodius  in  Mag.  Bib   Pol.  15.  p.  306. 

*''  Of  the  biunan  facrifices  of  the  north  men  we  have  more 
exprefs  teftimony.  Dithmar  apud  Steph.  92,  fays,  that  in* 
iieland,  in  January,  they  flew  ninetyrnine  men,  and  as  many 
horfes,  dogs,  and  cocks,  to  appeafe  thejr  deities.  Snorre 
mentions  a  king  of  Sweden  who  immolated  nine  of  his  fon$ 
to  Odin  to  obtain  an  extenfion  of  life^  i.  p.  34.  He  alfo 
ftates  that  the  Swedes  facrificed  one  of  their  fovereigns  tc 
Odin  to  obtain  plenty,  ib.  p.  56-  When  the  famine  began 
oxen  were  offered  up  ;  in  the  following  autumn  thfey  pro- 
ceeded to  human  vidims,  and  at  lafl  deftroyed  their  king. 
Dudo  Quint,  fays,  they  ilew  cattle  and  men  in  honour  of 
Thor.  For  other  inftances  of  human  facrifices  in  the  north 
;fce  Hcrv  Saga,  97  ;  Ara  Frode,  63.  145 ;  Kriftni  Saga,  9)* 
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month  to  be  called  Sol  monath.  September,  from  c  h^a  p. 
its  religious  ceremonies,  was  denominated  Halig 
monath,  the  holy  month.  November  was  marked* 
as  the  month  of  iacrifices,  Blot  monath,  becaufe  at 
this  period  they  devoted  to  their  gods  the  cattle 
that  they  flew  *3.  As  it  was  their  cuftom  to  ufe 
during  the  \nnter  falted  or  dried  meat,  perhaps 
November,  or  Blot  monath,  was  the  period  when 
the  winter  provifidn  was  prepared  and  confe- 
crated. 

Their  celebrated  feftival  of  Geol,  or  Jule, 
which  occurred  at  the  period  of  our  Chriftmas, 
was  a  combination  of  religion  and  conviviality.  De- 
cember was  called  erra  Geola,  or  before  the  GeoU 
January  was  eftera  Geola,  or  after  it.  As  one  of 
the  Saxon  names  for  Chriftmas  day  was  Geola,  or 
Geohol  deg,  it  is  likely  that  this  was  the  time  when 
the  feftival  commenced.  This  day  was  the  firft  of 
their  year,  and  as  Bede  derives  it  from  the  turnmg 
of  the  fun,  and  the  days  beginning  then  to 
lengthen  ^ ;  as  it  was  alfo  called  mother  night, 
md  their  fun  was  worfhipped  as  a  female,  I 
lufpe£t  that  thh  was  a  feftival  dedicated  to  th^ 
fun.- 

But  the  Saxon  idol,   whofe  celebrity  on  the 

*3  Bede  de  temporum  ratione,  p,  8i»  See  a  good  de« 
fcription  of  a  Danifli  facrifice  in  Snorre  Saga  Hak.  God, 
c.  1$. 

'^  Ibid.  I  fee  that  gyl  funue  once  occurs  in  a  hyma 
^*  Let  the  fun  fhine."  See  Dift.  voc  Gyl.  They  who  de* 
fire  to  lee  the  opinions  which  have  been  given  of  the  deriva- 
tion of  the  Geol  will  be  benefited  by  Hickes  Diifert.  Ep« 

p.  212,  $CC. 

continent 
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1  o  o  K  continent  was  the  mod  eminent,  was  the  IrMih^ 

SULA*'. 

The  name  of  this  venerated  idol  has  been  fpelt 
with  varying  orthography.  The  Saxon  chronicle, 
publifhed  at  Mentz  in  1492,  calls  it  Armenfula, 
which  accords  with  the  pronunciation  of  modem 
Saxony.  The  appellation  adhered  to  by  Meibd- 
mius,  the  mod  elaborate  inveftigator  of  this  curious 
objeQ:  of  Saxon  idolatry,  is  Irminfula  *^. 

It  flood  at  Erefberg,  on  the  Dimele  *^  This 
place  the  Saxon  chronicle  above*mentioned  calls 
Marfburg.  The  Rhyming  chronicle  of  the  thir^ 
teenth  century  wrices  it  Merlberg,  virhich  is  the 
modern  name?*. 

}ts  temple  was  fpacious,  elaborate,  and  magnifiv 
cent.  The  image  was  raifed  i^pon  a  marble  co- 
lumn "^ 

The  predominant  figure  was  an  armed  warrior, 
Its  right  hand  held  a  banner,  in  which  a  red  rofe 
was  cpnfpicuous ;  its  left  prefented  a  balance.  The 
creft  of  its  helmet  was  a  cock ;  on  its  bread  was  en- 
graven a  bear,  and  the  fhield  depending  from  itg 
fhoulders  exhibited  a  lion  in  a  field  full  of  flow- 
ers '".     The  exprefljons  of  Adam  of  Bremen  feen» 

*'  The  mpft  complete  account  of  this  idol  Is  in  the  Irmin- 
fula $axontca>  by  Henry  Meibomius.  It  is  in  the  third  vo-? 
lome  of  his  Ilerum  Germaja.  Hift.  publifhed  by  tfee  two 
Meibomii. 

**  Meibom*  p»  6.  It  has  beep  called  Irminfulus,  Irmin- 
ful,  Irmindful^  Ermiuful,  Erminful,  Hermanfaul,  Hormen- 
ful,  Hermefuel,  Hermenful,  and  Adurmenful,  ibid. 

*'  Ibid.  c.  ii.  p.  6.         **  Ibid.  p.  7.         *»  Ibid.  c.  iii.  p.  8. 

^^  Ibid.  p.  9,  The  particular  defcriptions  of  this  ido^ 
^e  all  taken  from  the  Saxon  chronicle,  printed  ^t  Mencz. 

to 
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't>  intimate  that  it  was  of  wood,  and  that  the  place  chap. 

•  III 

*^here  it  ftood  had  no  roof.  It  was  the  largeft  idol 
of  all  Saxony,  and,  according  to  Rolwinck,  a  writer 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  whofe  authorities  are  not 
known  to  us,  though  the  warlike  image  was 
the  principal  figure  three  others  were  about  it^'. 
From  the  Vernacular  Chronicle  we  learn  that  the 
other  Saxon  temples  ha4  pi3ures  of  the  Irmin? 
fula  3«. 

Priests  of  both  fexes  attend  the  temple.  The 
women  applied  themfelves  to  divination  and  for- 
tune-telling ;  the  men  facrificed,  and  often  inter- 
meddled with  political  aflFairs^  as  their  fandbn  wa$ 
thought  to  infure  fuccefs. 

The  priefts  of  the  Irminfula  at  Erefberg  ap- 
pointed the  gow  graven,  the  governol-s  of  the  dif- 
trifts  of  continental  Sai;;ony.  They  alfo  named  the 
judges,  who  annually  decided  the  provincial  difputes. 
There  were  fi^xteen  of  thefe  judges:  the  eldeft,  and 
therefore  the  chief,  was  called  Gravius ;  the  young- 
eft,  Frono,  or  attendant ;  the  reft  were  Freyerichter, 
or  free  judges.  They  had  jurifdiftion  over  feventy- 
two  families.  Twice  a-year,  in  April  and  Odl:ober,the 
Qravius  and  the  Frono  went  to  Erefberg,  and  there 
made  a  placatory  offering  of  two  wax  lights  and 
nine  pieces  of  money.  If  any  of  the  judges  died  in 
the  year  the  event  was  notified  to  the  priefts,  who 
out  of  the  feventy-two  families  chofe  a  fubftitute. 
In  the  open  air,  before  the  door  of  the  perfon  ap- 
pointed, his  ele^ion  was  kven  times  announced  to 

?«'  Meib.  9.  3»  Ibid.  ^. 

the 
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■  ^/^  ^  ^^^  people  in  a  loud  voice,  and  this  was  his  inaugu* 
ration* 

In  the  hour  of  battle  the  priefts  took  their 
favourite  image  from  its  column,  and  carried  it  to 
the  field'.  After  the  conflicl:,  captives  and  the 
cowardly  of  their  own  army,  were  immolated  to  the 
idol ''.  Meibomius  ftates  two  ftanzas  of  an  ancient 
fong,  in  which  the  fon  of  a^J^^n  king,  who  had 
loft  a  battle,  complains  that  he  was  delivered  to  the 
prieft  to  be  facrificed  ^\  He  adds  that,  according 
to  fome  writers,  the  ancient  Saxons,  and  chiefly 
their  military,  on  certain  folemn  days,  clothed  in 
armour  and  brandifhing  iron  ceftus,  rode  round  the 
idol,  and  fometimea  difmounting  to  kneel  before  it» 
bowed  down  and  murmured  out  their  prayers  for 
help  and  vidory  ". 

To  whom  this  great  image  was  erefted  is  a  quef- 
tion  full  of  uncertainty ;  becaufe  EpfAng  approached 
the  found  of  Irminful,  and  Aftn;  that  of  Erefberg,  it 
has  been  referred  to  Mars  and  Mercury  '*.  Some 
confidered  it  a  memorial  of  the  celebrated  Armi^ 


«  Meib.  lo. 

^*  The  verfes  are, 

Sol  ich  nun  in  Gottes  fronen  he  ode 

In  melnen  aller  beften  Tagen 

Geben  werden  und  ftcrben  {6  elende 

$)as  musz  ich  wol  hochlich  klagen. 

Wen  mir  das  Gliicke  fugdt  hette 
Dcs  (Ireites  einen  guten  ende 
Porffte  ich  nicht  leiften  diefe  wette 
Netzen  mit  blut  die  hire  wcnde.  Meib.  IQ. 

"  Meib.  If.  '•  Ibid.  c.  v.  p.  lU 

nius  1^ 
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nius  ^^ ;  and  one  has  laboured  to  prove  that  it  was  c  ha  p. 
an  hieroglyphical  effigy,  intended  for  no  deity  in  ^s 
particular  **. 

In  772  the  venerated  objeft  of  Saxon  fuperfti- 
tion  was  thrown  down  and  broken,  and  its  fame  de- 
ftroyed  by  Charlemagne.  For  three  days  the  work 
of  demolition  was  carried  on  by  one  part  of  the 
army,  while  the  other  remained  under  arms.  Its 
immenfe  wealth  and  precious  vieflTels  were  diftri- 
buted  to  the  conquerors,  or  devoted  to  pious 
ufes  '^ 

The  fate  of  the  column  of  the  image  after  its 
cverfion  may  be  noticed  ^°.     It  was  thrown  into  a 

*^  The  names  to  this  fuppofiilon  arc  very  refpe^lable. 

'•  Joannes  Goropius  Beccanius  is  the  perfon  whofe  reve- 
ries are  given  at  length  in  Mcibomius,  13 — 17.  Hermanful 
literally  exprefles,  "  The  Pillar  of  the  Lord,  the  Moon,  or 
the  Lord  Man,"  whom  the  G^mans,  according  to  Tacitus, 
revered.  •  But  there  is  no  dependence  to  be  placed  on  ety. 
inological  derivations ;  we  muO:  therefore  be  content  to 
leave  the  fubje^l  in  all  the  obfcurity  with  which  time  has 

covered  it. 

« 

^*  Meib.  p.  18.  The  image  is  faid  to  have  been  long^ 
preferved  in  the  monaftery  at  Corbey.  It  then  bore  this  in- 
fcription:  **  Formerly  I  was  the  leader  and  god  of  the 
*'  Saxons.  The  people  of  war  adored  me.  The  nation 
•*  who  worihipped  me  governed  the  field  of  battle."    Ibid. 

^  It  was  ibout  eleven  feet  longy  and  the  circumference 
of  the  ba&  was  about  twelve  cubits.  The  bafe  was  of 
rude  done,  or  of  gravel-flone.  The  column  was  mar** 
Ue,  of  a  light  red  colour.  Its  belts  were  of  orichalchus  ;^ 
the  upper  and  lower  gilt,  and  alfo  the  one  between  thefe  and 
the  crown»  which  is  alfo  giity  as  is  the  upper  circle  incum« 
bent  on  it,  which  has  three  heroic  verfes.  The  whole  work 
was  furroonded  with  iron  rails,  dentated  to  preferve  it  from 
jiyiuy*    Meib*  31*    He  has  given  a  plate  of  it. 

waggon. 
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BOOK  waggon,  and  buried  on  the  Wefer,  in  a  place  wher^ 
Corbey  afteirwards  flood.  It  was  found  again  in 
the  reign  after  Charlemagne,  and  was  tranfportcd 
beyond  the  Wefer.  The  Saxons  attempting  to 
tefcue  it,  a  battle  enfued  on  the  fpot,  which  was 
afterwards  called  Armehfula  from  the  incident* 
The  Savons  were  repulfed,  and  to  prevent  further 
chances,  the  image  was  haftily  thrown  into  the 
Inner.  A  church  being  afterwards  built  in  the 
vicinity  at  Hillelheim,  it  was  conveyed  into  it  after 
much  religious  luftration,  and  placed  in  the  choir, 
where  it  long  ferved  to  hold  their  hghts  at  their 
feftivals  *'.  For  many  ages  it  remained  neglefted 
and  forgotten,  till  at  length  Meibomius  faw  it,  and 
a  canon  of  the  church,  friendly  to  his  ftudies,  had 
its  ruft  and  difcoloration  taken  off**. 
,  Idolatrous  nations  are  eminently  fuperftitiousi 
The  pronenefs  of  mankind  to  fearch  into  futurity  " 
attempts  its  gratification,  in  the  fcras  of  ignorance^ 
ty  the  fallacious  ufe  of  auguries,  lots^  and  omens. 
All  the  German  nations  were  addifted  to  thpfe 
abfurdities,  and  the  account  which  Tacitus  relates  of 
them  generally  is  applied  by  Meginhard  to  the  an-f 
cient  Saxons.  They  were  infatuated  to  believe  that 
the  voices  and  flights  of  birds  were  interpreters  of 
the  divine  will.  Horfes  were  fuppofed  to  neigh 
from  celeftial  infpiration,  and  they  decided  their 
public  deliberations  by  the  wifdom  of  lots.  They 
cut  a  fmall  branch  of  a  fruit-tree  into  twigs,  marked 
them,  and  fcattered  them  at  random  on  a  white 
veft.     The  prieft,  if  it  were  a  public  council,  or 


*•  Meib.  19  and  31.  **  Ibid.  19. 

teft^ 
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the  father,  at  a  private  confultation,  prayed,  gazed  c  h  A  P- 
ttt  heaven,  drew  each  three  times,  and  interpreted 
according  to  the  mark  previoufly  impreffed.      If 
the  omen  Were  adverfe  the  council  was  deferred*'. 

Xo  explore  the  fate  of  an  impending  battle,  they 
feleded  a  captive  of  the  nation  oppodng,  and  ap^ 
pointed  a  chofen  Saxon  to  fight  with  him.  They 
judged  of  their  future  viftory  or  defeat  by  the  iffue 
of  this  duel  ♦*• 

The  notion  which  from  Chaldea  pervaded  both 
eaft  and  weft,  that  the  celeftial  luminaries  influ- 
enced the  fortunes  of  mankind,  operated  powerfully 
on  the  Saxon  mind.  Affairs  were  thought  to  be 
undertaken  with  better  chance  on  peculiar  days, 
and  the  full  or  new  moon  was  the  indication  of  the 
aufpicious  feafon  ^^. 

Maoic,  the  favourite  delufion  of  ignorant  man, 
the  invention  of  his  malignity,  or  the  refort  of 
his  imbecility,  prevailed  among  the  Anglo-Saxons* 
Even  one  of  their  king^  chofe  to  meet  the  Chriftian 
miffionaries  in  the  air  becaufe  he,  fancied  that  ma- 
gical  arts  had  peculiar  power  within  a  houfe  *^  But 
We  will  refer ve  a  full  account  of  the  fuperftitions  of 
vxxT  anceftors  for  a  fubfequent  chapter. 

♦'  Tacit,  de  morib.  Germ,  and  Meginhard,  p.  39.  and  fee 
Bede,  p.  144,  147.  In  the  law  of  the  Frifians  there  is  a 
carious  order  of  determining  by  lot,  with  twigs,  who  was 
guilty  of  a  homicide  when  it  occurred  in  a  popular  tumult. 
See  it  in  Lindenb.  i.  p.  496.  Alfred,  in  his  verfion  of  Bcde, 
fays,  they  hluton  mid  tanum,  they  caft  lots  with  twigs, 
p.  624. 

*t  Meginhard,  ib.  *«  Ibid. 

^  Bcdt>  i*€*25,  p.  6i« 

CHAP. 


s* 
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CHAP.   IV. 

■ 

On   the    Mcnology  and  Literature  of  the  *  Pagan 

Saxons. 


*  ^1^  ^  T^  ^^^^^  computation  of  time  our  anceftor^ 
ii  reckoned  by  nights  inftead  of  days,  and  by 
winters  inftead  of  years.  Their  months  were  go«« 
verned  by  the  revolution  of  the  moon.  They  be-r 
gan  their  year  from  the  day  which  we  celebrate 
as  Chriftmas-day,  and  that  night  they  called 
Moedrenech,  or  mother  night,  on  accotmt  of  the' 
ceremonies  in  which  it  was  fpent.  In  the  common 
years  they  appropriated  three  lunar  months  to  eacb 
of  the  four  feafons.  When  their  year  of  thirteetf 
mofiths  occurred,  they  added  the  fuperfluous  month 
lo  their  fummer  feafon,  and  by  that  circumftance 
bad  then  three  months  of  the  name  of  Lida,  wbichf 
occaiioned  thefe  years  of  thirteen  months  to  be 
tailed  Tri-Lidi.  The  names  of  their  months  were' 
thefe : 
Giuli,orsefteraGeoIa>anfweringto  our  January. 


Sol  monath,         —        — 

—    February*. 

Rehd  monath,      —        — 

—    March. 

Eoftur  monath,    —        — 

—    April. 

Tri-milchr,           —        — 

—    May. 

liida,        —        —        — 

—    June. 

Lida,        —        — .        — . 

-    July.. 

Weird,  or  Wcnden  monath. 

—    AugufL 

lialig  monath,     —        — « 

—    September.' 

Wyntyr-- 
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l^yiUyr  fylleth,    — .        --        —     Oftober. 
^Bloth.  monath,     —       ,~        •"  -.JSToveml^er. 
,  Oiuli,  pr  35rra  Geola,       —        —    December. 

They  divided  the  year  into  two  principal  parts, 
fummer.ahd  winter.  The  fix  months  of  the  longer 
days  were  applied  to  the  fumnpter  portion,  the  re- 
mainder to  winter*  Their  winjter  feafon  beean  at 
.  thc;|r  month  Wyntyr  fylleth,  or  Oftober.  The  full 
moon  in  this, month  was  the  era  pf  the  cpmmence- 
ment  of  this  feafon,  and  the  words  Wyntyr  fylleth 
.were  me^nt  to  exprefs  the  winti:r  full  mopn. 

The  reafon  of  the  names  of  their  months  pf 
Spl  i^onatb,  Rehd  ihonath,  Eoftur  i^onath,  Halig 
.monath,  and  Bloth  monath,  we  have  already  ex- 
plained.   Bede  thus  accouAts  for  the  others : 

Tri-milphi  expreffed  that  their   cattle    were 

fhen  milked  three  times  a  day.     Lida  fignifies  mild 

or  oavigable,  becaufe  in  xhefe  months  the  ferenity  pf 

■  the  air  is  peculiarly  favourable,  to  naviga.tidn.  Wen- 

^4^n  mpi^ath  Jmplies  that  the  month  was  ufually 

..tempeftupus.    The  months  pf  Geola  were  fo  called 

.,  be<:ai;fe  of  the  turning  of  the  fun  on  this  day,  and 

the  diminution  of  the  length  of  the  night  \ 

It  has  been  much  doubted  whether  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  had  the  ufe  of  letters  when  they  pofieflfed 
themfelves  of  England.  It  is  certain  that  no  fpe- 
cimen  of  any  Saxon  writing,  anterior  to  their  con- 

* 

'  This  valuable  accotmt  of  the  Saxon  year  is  in  Bede 

'Pe  T^Qipprum  Ratione^  in  the  fecond  volume  of  his  works  in 

^,liic.  edition. of  Cologne,  p.  8i.    Another  Saxon  menology 

.  jgaay  be  ,feen  in  Wanley,  .185  and  109,  and  a  comparative 

_jo;ne  of  the^ Anglo-Saxons,  Franks,  Icelanders,  Danes,  and 

Swedes,  is  in  Hickes'  Gram.  Anglo-Sax.  p.  2 14. 

Vol.  IV.  D 
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*  ■ 

BOOK  verfion  to  Chriftianity,  can  be  produced.  It  Cannot 
Si- i-^J-iw/  therefore  be  proved  that  they  had  letters  by  aYiy 
direft  evidence,  and  yet  fome  reafons  may  b^  (latckl 
which  make  it  not  altogether  fafe  to  aflert  too  j)ofi- 
tively  that  our  anceftors  were  ignorant  of  the  art  of 
writing  in  their  pagan  ftate. 

I  ft.  Alphabetical  charafters  wete  tifed  by 
the  northern  nations  on  the  Baltic  before  they  rfe- 
ceived  Chriftianity*;  and  the  origin  of  thefe  Is 
afcribed  to  Odin,  who  heads  the  genealo'gies  of  the 
ancient  Saxon  chieftains,  as  well  as  thofe  of  Swedeh, 
Norway,  and  Denmark ;  and  who  is  ftated  to  have 
fettled  in  Saxony  before  he  advani^ed  to "  the 
north  ^  Either  the  pagan  Saxons  were  aetiuaintcd 
with  the  Runic  charafters,  or  they  were  introduced 
in  the  north  after  the  fifth,  century,  when  the 
Saxons  came  to  Britain,  and  before  the  midc3tle  b^ 
the  fikthp  whfen  they  are  mentioned  by  FortuiiattiSj 
which  13  contrary  to  the  hiftory  and  traditionS'bf 
the  Scandinavian  nations,  and  to  probstbility.  We 
■  may  remark  that  Run  is  ufed  in  Ahgl6.*Sa}c6n*% 
•as  Runar  in  the  Icelandic,'  to  explrefs  lett^ifs  or 

*  I  would  not  attribute  to  the   Runic  letters  an  extrava- 
i.gant  antiquity,  but  the  infcriptions  on  rocks,  &c.  copied  by 
Wormius  in  his  Literaturae  Runicae>  and  by  Stephanius  in  his 
notes  on  Saxo,  prove  that  the  northerns  ufed  them  before 
they  received  Chriftianity. 
^  Snorre  Ynglinga  Saga, 
r      ♦  So  Cedmon  ufes  tlw  word,  run  bith  gerecenod  p.  73f ; 
hwset  feo  run  bude,  p.  86  ;  that  he' to  hhn  the  letters  (honld 
read  and  exphiin  hwast  feo  run  bud^^  p.  90;  he  had  before 
•  faid,  in  his  account  of  Daniel  and  Belihattear^    that  the 
^  .  angel  of  the  Lord  wrAt  tha  in  wage  worda  geryriu  bafwe  boc- 

ilafas,  p.  90, 
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charaftets '.  It  Is  true  that  Odin  ufed  the  runae  chap. 
for  the  purpofe  of  magic>  and  that  in;  Saxon  run* 
craeftig,  or  (killed,  in  runs,  fignifies  a  magician^; 
but  the  magical  application  of  characters  is  no  ar» 
guitient  againd  their  alphabetical  nature,  becaufe 
many  of 'the  foolifh  charms  which  our  anceftors  ^and 
other  nations  haVe  r^fpeded,  have  confided,  ^ not 
merely  of  alphabetical  characters,  but  even  of  words  ^ 

2d.  The  paffage  of  Venantius  Fortunatus,  written 
in  the  middle  of  the  fixth  century,  attefts  that  the 
Runic  was  ufed  for  the  purpofe  of  writing  in  his 
time;     He  fays. 

The  barbarous  Runss  is  painted  on  aflien  tablets, 
-  And  what  the  papyrus  fays  a  fmooth  rod  effefts  •. 
Nowj  as  the  Anglos-Saxons  were  not  inferior  in  civi- 
lization to  any  of  the  barbarous  nations  of  the 
north,  it  cannot  bte  eafily  fuppofed  that  they  were 
ignorant  ^f  Runic  charafliers '  if  their  neighbours 
ufed  them.  .»' 

•  Schilter*s  Thefaums,  vol.  iii.  p.  693. 

•  Thus  Cedmoji  fays,  the  Ruh-craeftige  men  could  not 
read  the  hand* writing  till  Djniclcame,  p.  90. 

'  One  pa(I:4ge  in  a  Saxon  MS.  confirms  this  idea  :  "  Then 
'*  afked  the  ealdorman  the  lieftling,  whether  through  dry- 
■**  crcft,  or  though  rynftafes  he  had  broken  hk  bonds ;  and  he 
"  anfwered  that  he  knew  nothing  of  this  crafi."  Vefp.  D.  14. 
p.  132.  Now  ryn  flafes  means  literally  ryn  letters.  We 
may  remak  that  the  Wdfh  word  for  alphabet  is  coel  bren, 
which  literal  lyhieans  the  tree  or  wood  of  Omen;  and  fee  the 
Saxon"  defcription  of  the  northern  Rune  in  Hickes' Gram. 
Ang  Sax.  p.  135. 

•  Ven.  Fortun.  lib.  vi.  p.  814.     Ed.  Mag.  Bib  tom  viii. 
^  There  are  various  alphabets  of  the  Runccrbut  their  dif- 
ferences are  not  very  great.     I  confider  thofe  charadlcrs  to 

.  be  moft;interefting  which  have  been  taken  from  the  ancient 
infcriptions  remainiag  in  the  norths     Wormius  gives  thcfe 

Da 
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^  :^.  Though  it  cannot  ^be  tdquhted  that  the  let* 
ters:  of  our  Saxon  MSS.  written:  after  their  convert 
fitm^'Txt  of  Roman  origin,  except  only  two,  the.  th  * 
Old  theiwyj7»p,  the  thorn  and  the  wen,  yet  thefp 
iivoxbara^lers  are  allow^i.bythe  beft  critics  tobe 
iof/ftcuiicpa(rentage*%  aadif^this  be  true,  it  would 
ikew  that: the  Anglo rSaxoHs^weije  acquainted  with 
Runic/as>  well  as*  with  Roman  charaflers  when  thfy 
•commenced'  the  hand* writing  that  prevails  in  their 
MSS. 

4th.  If  the  Saxons  had  derived  the  ufe  of  letters 
from  the  Roman  eccle(ia(lics>  it  is  probable  that 
.they  would  have'  taken  from  the'  Latin  language  the 
words  ^hey  \(^ould  »ufe  to  exprefs  them.  Other  na- 
tions. To  indebted,  have  done  this.  To  inftance  from 
the  Erfe- language. 
'  For  book-  they*  have  leabhar,  from  liber. 

letter, .  litir ",  litera. 

to  write,  fcriobham,      fcribere. 

grafam>  ypaooo* 

writing,  fgridbhadh,      fcriptura. 

■all.  MIIMI     ■ »■  - ...  ■        ■      I  I,.-..      .        I      . 

Lit.  Run.  p.  58.      Hickes,  in  his  Gram*  Anglo-Ifl.  c.  .1. 
gives  feveral  Runic  alphabets. 

***  The  Saxons  ufed  three  chara£iers  for  th,  J),  ^  an4.f* 
Of  thefe  the  two  firft  feem  to  be  Roman  capitals,  with  a 
fmall  hyphen.  Aftle,  in  his  Hiftory  of  Writings  p.  7  and  .8, 
gives  theft  d's.  The  other  J)  is  tlie  Runic  d.  Sec  Wormius 
p.  58.  The  Runic  d,  in  fome  dialedls,  was  pronounced  t|i:^ 
fo  dus,  a  gwnt,  or  fpedre  of  the  woods>  as  given  by  Wor- 
mius* p.  94^  is  by  other  writers  written  thus.  I  cpiifider 
the  p  to  be  taken  from  the  )). 

**  In  the  Erfe  Teftament  Greek  letters  arc  exprei&d  Jbj 
Ktrichibh  Greigis.    Luke  xxiii^  v.  3^ 
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But  nations  whq  had  known  letters  before.they  be-  ^^i^^p* 
came  acquainted  with  Rdman  literature  would  have 
indigenous  terms  toexprefs.them. 

The  Saxons  have  Aich  terms .«  The  mod  com- 
mon word  by  which  the  Anglo-Saxons  denotied  al- 
phabetical letters  was  ftaef ;  plural  ft^fa*  £lfrtc»  ia 
his  Saxon  grammar,  fo  ufcs  it".  The  copy  of  the 
Saxon  coronation- oath,  begins  with  "  This  wriEing 
•*  is  written,  ftacf  be  Itefe  (letter  by  lettw),  from 
^^  that  writing  whichi  Dunftan,  archbiihop,  gave  to. 
"  our  lord  at  Kingfton'V  In  the  fame  feafe  the 
word  is  ufed  in  Alfred's  tranflation  of  Bede '%  and  in 
the  Saxon  gofpels'\  It  is  curious  to  find  the  fame 
word  fo  applied  in  the  Runic  mythology.  In  the^ 
Vafthmdis-mal,  one  of  the  odes  of  the  ancient 
Edda  of  Semund^  it  occurs  in  the  fpeech  of  Odin^ 
who  fays  ^'  fornum  flavfom'^  in  the  ancient 
letters  '\ 

The  numerous  compound  words  derived  from 
ftef^  a  letter,  (hew  it  to  have  been  a  radical  term  in 
the  language,  and  of  general  application. 

Staef-creft,        the  art  of  letters. 

Staefen-row,      the  alphabet. 

Staaf-gefeg,       a  fyllable. 

Stasflic,  learned. 

Staefnian,         to  teach  letters. 

^^ 

■*  Cotton*  Lib.  Julius,  A.  2. 

"  Cotton.  Lib.  Cleop.  B.  13. 

*♦  Bede»  6(5'.  633. 

■^  John,'vii«  v.  15.     Luke,  xxiii.  v.  38. 

'^  Edda  Semund,  p*  3«  In  the  Icelandic  Gofpels,  for 
Ladn  and  Hebrew  letters  wc  have  Latinifkum  and  Ebref- 
kum  bokftefum,  Luke,  xxiii.  v.  38.  The  Fran^o-theotifc  for 
letters  has  a  fimilar  compound  word  bok»ftaven. 

D3 
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Stasf  plega,       a  game  at  letters. 

Staef-wife,         wife  in  letters. . 

Stasfes-heafod,  the  head  of  the  letters. 

Stafa-nama,       the  names  of  the  letters. 
The  fame  word  was  alfo  ufed  like  the  Latin  litera  to 
fignify  an  epiftle  ^\ 

The  art  of  ufing  letters,  or  writing,  is  alfo  ex- 
preffed  in  Saxon  by  a  verb  not  of  Roman  origin* 
The  Saxon  term  for  the  verb  to  write  is  not,  like 
the  Erfe  exprefEon,  from  the  Latin,  fcribere,  but  is 
*'  awritari,"  or  '*  gewritan."  This  verb  is  foriaed 
from  a  fimilar  noun  of  the  fame  meaning  as  ftaef* 
The  noun  is  preferved  in  the  Maefo-Gothic,  where 
writs  fignifies  '*  a  letter." 

In  like  manner  the  Saxons  did  not  derive,  their 
word  for  book  from  the  Latin  liber ;  they  exprefled 
it  by  their  own  term  *'  boc,**  as  the  northerns 
called  it  "bog." 

I  DO  not  mean  to  affert  indifcriminately,  that 
whenever  a  word  indigenous  in  a  language  is  ufed 
to  exprefs  writing,  it  is  therefore  to  be  inferred, 
that  the  people  ufing  that  language  have  alfo  letters ; 
becaufe  it  may  fo  happen  that  the  word  may  not 
have  been  an  indigenous  term  for  letters,  but  for 
fomething  elfe,  and  may  have  been  applied  to  ex* 

■'  When  a  letter  or  authoritative  document  is  mentioned 
In  Saxon>  the  expreffions  applied  to  it  are  not  borrowed  from 
the  Latin  fcriptum,  mandatum,epiftola,  and  fuch  like  ;  but 
it  is  faid,  **  Honorius  fent  the  Scot  a  ge-wTit,''  Sax.  ch.  39 ; 
defired  the  Pope  wfth  his  ge-writ  to  confirm  it,  ib.  38.  So 
Alfred,  tranflating  Bede,  fays,  **  the  pope  fent  to  Auguftia 
pallium  and  ge-writ,"  i,  c.  29.  here  borrowing  from  the 
Latin  the  pallium,  a  thing  known  to  them  from  the  Romaus^ 
but  ufmg  a  native  Saxon  term  to  exprefs  the  word  epilUe. 
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prefe  •  letters  only  analogically  or  metaphorically^  ^  ^^^  p. 
To  give  an  inftance:  the  Indians  of  New  Eng- 
land expreffed  letters,  or  writing,  by  the  terms 
wuffukwhonk,  or  wuffukwheg  '*.  But .  the  In- 
dians  had  no  letters  nor  writing  among  them; 
whence  then  had  they  thefe  words  ?  The  anfwer 
is,  that  they  were  in  the  habic  of  painting  their  faces 
and  their  garments,  and  when  we  made  them  ac- 
quainted with  writing,  they  applied  to  it  their  word 
for  painting  '^  But  though  they  could  figuratively 
apply.their  terra  for  painting  to  exprefs  writing,  they 
had  nothing  to  fignify  a  book,  and  therefore  it  was 
Heceflary  to  ingraft  our  Englifli  word  **  book'*  into 
their  language  for  that  purpofe^^. 

This  reafoning  tempts  me  to  believe,  that  the 
Anglo-Saxons  were  not  unacquainted  with  alphabe-* 


; '".Thus  in  the  Indian  Bible,  *' and  this  writing  was 
written/'  Dan.  v.  24.  is  rendered  kah  yeh  wuffukwheg  unuf- 
fukkuh  whofu  ;  "  and  this  is  the  writing  that  was  written/' 
kah  yeh  wiiflukwhonk  n^  adt  tannus-fukuh  whofik,  ib.  v.  25, 
**  Darius  figned  the  writing/'  Darius  fealham  wufTuJc 
whofuonk,  vi.  v.  9.  '*  And  the  writing  was*'  wuffuk  whonk 
no.  John  xix.  v.  19. 

A 

•  ■?  Thus  wuiTukhofu  was  a  painted  coat.  Williams'  Key 
to  the  Language  of  Amexica,  p.  184.  ed.  1643,  and  fee  his 
ren^ark,  p.  61.  The  Malays,  who  have  borrowed  their  let. 
tors  from  other  nations,  have  ufed  the  fame  analogy.  Their 
word  "to  write"  is  toolis,  which  alfo  fignifies  to  paint. 
See  Howifon's  Malay  DiAionary. 

*•  Hence  the  tranflator  was  obliged  to  exprefs  "  this  is 
••  th«  book  of  the  generation"  by  uppometuongane  book. 
Matt,  i*  V.  I.  So,  "  I  haive  found  the  book  of  the  law/* 
nunnamteoh  naumatue  book,  2  Kings,  xxii.  v.  8.  "  HiL 
'*  kiah  gave  the  book/'  Hilklah  aninnumauau  book.  Ibid. 
V.9. 
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B  o^o  Ktical  charaders  wlien  they  catnft  into  EnglaBd: 
v..  •.  ,.  jjQ^gygy  jjjjg  jj^jjy  jjg^  jj  jg  ceytajn  that  if  they  had 

ancient  letters,  they  ceafed'to  ufe  them  after  thrfir 
converfion,  with  the  exception  of  their  p  arid  pi 
It  ^as  the  invariable  policy  of  thi  Roman  ecfdd- 
fiaflics  to  difcourage  the  ufe  of  the  Runic  charac- 
ters, becaufe  they  were  of  pagah  origin,  and  had 
been  much  conneded  with  idoktrous  fuperfti- 
tions  ^'.  Hence,  as  foon  as  the  Chriftiari  clergy  ac- 
quired intfuence  in  the  Saxon  oftafchy,  all  thsrt  zp*' 
peared  in  their  literature  was  in  the  chata^er  wfaliiR:' 
they  had  formed  from  the  Romans. 

We  know  riotlilng  of  the  coinpofitioAs'  of  thii 
Anglo-Saxons  in  their  pagan  ftate.  Taditu3  nrf6fi- 
tions  generally  of  the  Germans,  that  they  ha^  dn« 
cieht  fongs*%  and  therefore  we  may  beUeve  that 
the  Anglo-Saxons  were  not  without  them*  la- 
deed,  Dunftan  is  faid  to  have  learned  the  vdn  fon^gs 
of  his  countrymen  in  their  pagan  ftate;  and  ^c 
may  fuppofe  that  if  fuch  compofitions  had  not  been 
in  exiftence  at  that  period,  Edgar  would  not  have 
forbiddein  men,  on  feftivals,  to  fing  heathen  fongs  **. 
But  none  of  thefe  have  furvived  to  us.  If  they 
were  ev6r  committed  to  writing,  it  was  on  Wood  or 
ft  ones :  indeed  their  word  for  book  (boc)  ei- 
preflbs  a  beech-tree^  and  feems  to  allude  to  tfie 

*■  The  Swedes  were  perfuaded  by  the  Pope,  In  lobi,  ul 
lay  afide  the  Runic  letters,  and  to  adopt  the  Roman  in  tlfelr 
dead.  They  were  abolifhed  in  Denmark  in  the  beginning 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  in  Iceland  foon  after.  Aftle'$ 
Hiftory  of  Writing,  p.  89. 

**  De  moribus  German. 

»»  Wilk,  Leg.  Anglo-Sax,  p.  83. 
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matter  of  which  their  earlieft  books  were  made  *♦.  c  h  a  ?• 

IV, 

The  poets  of  barbarous  ages  ufually  confide  the 
little  effufions  of  their  getiius  to  the  care  of  tradition. 
They  are  feldom  preferved  in  writing  till  literature 
become  a  ferious  ftudy,  and  therefore  we  may 
eafily  believe,  that  if  the  Anglo-Saxons  had  alpha- 
betical charaders,  they  were  much  more  ufed  for 
divinations,  charms,  and  funeral  infcriptions,  thaa 
'for  literary  compofitions. 

^  Wormius  infers^  that  pieces  of  wood  cut  from  Ah 
beech-tree  were  the  ancient-  northern  books.  Lit.  Run.  p,  6. 
Sazo  Grammaticus  mention^^  that  Fengo's   ambaflkdbrif' 
took  wi^  them  literals  lig^o  infcol^as'/  becaufe,  adds  Satd^- 
that  was  fonAerly  a  celebrated  kiiid  of  material  to  nhncd" 
iipon»  lib*  ill.  p.  ji.   Beftdes  the  paiTag^  formerly  cited  from 
Fortunatus,  we  may  notice  another,  in  which  he  fpeaks  of* 
the  bark  as  oled  to  contain  cliarafters.  See  Worm*,  p.  6,  who 
lays,  that  no  wood  mor^  at>iOtaids*  in  Denmarl^  thah  db* 
Iktth,  ncfir  is  any^moA'  afdalj^ledUb  f^ceiTC  impi^ffitmst  ib: 
pw  7.    In' WellW,  gwydd,  a*  tree,  or  woody  is  ufed  to  denote' 
a  boc/k;    Thus  GwUym  Tew  talks  of  readipj[^  the  gurydd. 
Given'ft  Di^«  yoc*  Gwydd. 
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B  O  O  K    II. 

Of  the  Manners  of  the  Anglo-Saxons 
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GHAP.    I. 

On  ibcir  Infancy^  Childhood^  and  Names* 

BOOK  OUCH  were  the  people  who  poffeffed  themfelves 

of  the  fouth  patt  of  Britain  during  the  fifth 
ajid  fixth  centuries ;  and  it  may  amufe^  us  now 
to  confider  that  the -human  charader  has  feldom 
difplayed  qualities  more  inaufpicious   to  the   im* 
pfovement  of  intelleft  or  of  moral  charader.  They, 
were  bands  of  fierce,  ignorant,  idolatrous,  and  fu- 
peri^itious  pirates,  .enthufiaflically  courageous,'  but 
habitually  crueK     Yet  from  fuch  anceftors  a  nation 
hsls,  in  thetourfe  of  twelve  centtiries,  been  formed,, 
which,  inferior  to  none  in  every  moral  and  intellec- 
tuaf  merit,  is  fuperior  to  every  other  in  the  fovfe  and 
pofleiQon  of  ufeful  liberty :  a  nation  which  culti- 
vates with  equal  fuccefs  the  elegancies  of  art,  the 
ingenious  labours  of  induftry,  the  energies  of  war, 
the  refearches  of  fcience,  and  the  richeft  produc- 
tions of  genius. 

This  improved  ftate  has  been  flowly  attained 
under  the  difcipline  of  very  diver fified  events.  One 
gradation  of  the  happy  progrefs  was  effefted  during^ 
that  period  which  it  is  the  objeft  of  this  work  to 
elucidate. 

The  Anglo-Saxons  mud  have  been  materially 
improved  in  their  manners  and  mental  aflbciations 
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by  the  internal  ftate  of  Britain  at  the  time  o£  their  c  h  a  f. 
invafion. 

They  came  among  a  people  who,  for  above' 
three  centuries,  had  been  the  obedient  fubjeds  of 
the  Roman .  government ;  to  whom  the  peaceful 
acquifition  and  enjoy mcnt  of  regular  property  had 
become  familiar ;  who  had  cuhivated  the  luxuries 
which  create  a  dillafte  for  war,  and  love  of  indolent 
tranquillity ;  and  whofe  country  abounded  with  thofc 
works  of  art,  that  diftribution  of  wealth,  and  thofe 
articles  of  convenience,  which  a  rude  mind  cannot 
contemplate  without  feeling  new  wants  and  ex-. 
peding  new  comforts  i  without  having  its  curiofity 
agitated  and  its  comprehenfion  enlarged.  It  is 
true  that  the  feuds  which  followed  the  departure  of 
the  Romans  had  did ur bed  the  profperity  of  the 
iiland,  and  the  ftruggles  with  the  Saxons  mu(l  have 
fpread  much  devaftation.  But  the  monuments  and 
the  fruits  of  the  preceding  civilization,  though  di* 
miniihed,  were  not  deftroyed*  After  all  the  dif- 
orders  of  the  period,,  Gildas  Hill  boafts  of  the  ifland 
containing  twenty-eight  cities  and  fome  cadles,  with 
boufes,  walls,  gates,  and  towers';  and  from  the 
ruins  of  Caerlleon,  as  they  continued  even  to  the 
twelfth  century^  when  they  were  feen  by  GiralduSf 
we  may  form  fome  notion  of  the  interior  im- 
provements of  Britain  in  the  fifth  and  fixth  centu. 
lies.  He  fays,  *'  It  was  elegantly  built  by  the  Ro- 
**  mans  with  brick  walls.  Many  veftiges  of  its 
"  ancient  fplendor  are  yet  remaining ;  ftately  pa- 
♦*  laces,  which  formerly,  with  their  gilded  tiles,  dif- 

'  GildaSi  p.  I. 
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B  o  a  K«  played  the  Roman  grandeisr;  It  was^  firft  bitih' 
'^  by  the  'Roman  tiobility,  aofl  adorned  with  fump-' 
^  tumis^edifice^i  an  exceeding  higfo  tower,  remark- 
*^  abis:  hot  baths,  ruins  of  ancient  temptes  and^ 
^  theatres^  eneompafli^d  \irith  ftately  walk^  partly^ 
^  yet  ftanding.  Subterraneous  edifices'  arc  firc^- 
*♦  qtfetttly  met  withi  not  only  within  the  walls^^ 
*•  which'  are*  about  three  raiks  in  circumference^ 
^  but  alfo  in:  the  fuburbsj  as  aquedu€ts>  vaults^- 
**  hypocatifts,  and  ftove^  V* 

We  learn  from  Tacitus,  that  fo  early  as  the  firft' 
cefftury-;  the  Romans  applied  themfelves  to  civilize- 
the  Britons;  The  intelligent  Agricola  endeavouredl 
t&  di»aw  the  nativesf  from  their  difperfed  population^ 
to  thofe  enjoyments  of  civilized  life  which  tempt 
IttankSBd^ to*  peace*  and^  Idfure.  For  this  purpofe  h%' 
e^bdrted  and  affifted  them  to  buifd  hoirfes,  forum^^ 
and  tfsitipleii ;  he  urged  the  nobles  to  have  the^ 
n^ds  of  their  fons  imbued  with  the  liberal  arts^ 
and  to  cultivate  thdr  talents  by  rhetorical  ftudies'i 
'the  Britons  iubmttted  to  the  pleafing  yoke  of  ci« 
vilization :  the  Roman  coftume  became  fafhion* 
stble;  and  the  luxuries  of  their  baths,  porches^  and' 
entertainments,  were  valued  and  imitated.  Thefe' 
fadi  will  enable  us  to  conceive  that  the  Britons  had 
become  fo  much  more  advanced  in  the  improve* 
ments  of  arts,  knowledge,  and  luxury,  than  their 
fierce  invaders,  as  to  have  been  ufeful  inftruments 
in  mitigating  their  barbarous  cuftoms,  and  accele- 
rtrting  thehr  civilisration". 

*  Glrald.  Camb.  Itin,  p.  836,    Ed.  Camb.  and  i  Henry 
Hift.  Engl.  p.  26g, 
'  Tacit.  4e  vita  Agric. 


The,  fidfc  great  chai^geia»  tl>c.  Ai^p^Mom*,  ajK  c  u^f. 

peared  in*  the  djifcooJtixMUi^  Xhey 

ceafed  lo.be  the  ferocious  (pollers  orthe.oceanj^d 

its  coafts.;  :^they  .becaa^e  nlaad^awoers,  ,  agxkuUii* 

.lifts,  and  induftrious  citjzpas  ;  they  feized  -and  di- 

^nded  the  acquiiitions  of  Britifii  aiQuqnce^.apd  m^ 

.the  commonalty  of  the  iflai;^  their  rflaves.     Their 

war-leaders  became  territorial  chi^s,  and;(he.con* 

'Si&s  of  capricious  and  faqguinary  Tobbery  ^w^^ 

.exchanged  for  the  pofieilion  and  inberijijaQ^  p^pro- 

,{)erty:in  its  variqus.  forts ;,  for  trades  and  maiwi|LC- 

cfures;.  for  uCsful  luxuries,  peaceful  :in4u%yr^^ 

.  domeAic  <:o(ufort« 

We  will  proceed  to  confider  them  as  they  di£- 
rplayed  their  manners  and  cuftoms  duripg  th^ir^^- 
;€upation  ofE^Qgland,  and  before  the  Norman. con* 

queft  introduced. new  inftitutioiis. 

Ti)£iR  tendered  and  mofl:  helpljefs:  yi^s -m«qre 

under  thtcare.pf  females.  The.  gratitude  of  Edgar 
.^to-his  nurfe  appisars,  from  his  rewarding:  with  grants 
.  of  land  the.  noble  lady  5 -,wife  of  an  ealdormah;  who 
.bad  nurfed  and  educated  him  with  maternal ,atten- 
.  tion  \  This  was  not  unufual :,  Ethelftan^  an  A;iglo- 

Saxon  aetheling,  fays  in  his.wjll,  '^  I  .give  to  Alf- 
•  *^  fwythe,  my  fofter-mother,  for  her  great  deferving- 

**  nefs,  the  lands  at  Wertune.  that  1  bought  of  my 

<^  .father  for  two  hundred  an^d  fifty  mancufa  of  gold 

"by  weight  V 

They  had  infant  baptifm:    hence   the  Saxon 

homily  fays,  '^  though  the  cild  for  yo^thniay  not 


*  Hift.  Raines.    3  Gale,  x.  Script.  387.  ^5. 
«.Sax.  Dia.App. 
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B  o^o  K  «  ^eafe'  when  men  baptife  it*/^    TKey  were  eft- 
'^•'    *  ^joined  to  baptife  their  children  within  thirty  days 
after  birth  ^  They  baptifed  by  immerfion ;  for  when 
EtheFfed  wasf  jjlunged  in,  the  royal  infant  difgraced 
Wmfelf.     They  ufed  the  cradle  •;     It  is  mentiotred 
•Jn  the  laws,  of  a  perfon  of  the  dignity  of  a  gefith- 
€und  man,  that  when  he  travelled  he  might  have 
with  him  his  getefas',  his  fmith,   and  his  child's 
nurfe'*.     Kings  fometimes  flood  as  godfathers,  and 
their  laws  fo  venerated  this  rcktionfliip  as  to  efta- 
blifli '  peculiar  pr6vi(i6hs  to  punifb  the  man  who 
^ew  {another's-  godfon  or   godfather  ^^     On  the 
death  of  the  father,  the  children  were  ordered  to 
remain' under  the  care  of  the  mother,  'who  was  to 
provide  them  with  fiiftenance ;  for  this  (he  was  to 
be  allowed  fix  Ihillings,  a  cow  in  farifimer,  and  an 
ox  in  winter  ;  but  his  relations  were  to  occupy  the 
•  fnttn-ftoUthe  head  feat,  until  the  boy  became  of  age". 
The  northmen  were  in  the  habit  of  expofing 
their  children.     The  Anglo-Saxons  feem  not  to 
have  been  unacquainted  with  this  inhumanity ;  as 
'  one  of  the  laws  of  Ina  provides,  that  for  the  fofter- 
ing  of  a  foundling  fix  (hillings  fhould  be  allowed  the 
"firft  year,  twelve  the  next,  thirty' the  third,  and 
afterwards  according  to  his  wlite,  or  his  perfohal 
appearance  and  beauty  ". 

.Bede   mentions,  that  their  period  of  infancy 
ended  with  the  feventh  year,  and  that  the  firft  year 

f  ' 

.*^  Wanley,  Caul.  Sar.p.  196. 
^  Wilkins  Leg.  Anglo-Sax.  p.  14. 

*  Tha  cild  the  laeg  on  tham  cradelc,  ibid.  p.  145. 

*  Wilkins,  p.  25.  ***  Ibid.  p.  26. 
■■  Ibid.  p.  20,  "  Ibid,  p*  19* 


of  their  childhood  began  xdth  ihfe  eighth^*.-  In<^  "^ap.^ 
the  early  ftage.  he  exhibits  the'  perfon  of  whom  he 
fpeaks  as  ?imufing  himfelf  with  his  play-fdlowa  iti 
^  the  tricks  and  fports  of  his  lage,  btft  as  excelling  in 
Kis. dexterity,  and  in  his  pbwer  of  purfuihg  therti 
^thout  fatigue '^  It  is  hardly  worth  a  line  to  rc- 
^  ttial-k>  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  chifd  nrnft  have  re- 
fembled  every  other :  reftlefs  aSrvtty  withottf  an 
objeft,  fport  without  reafonfng^  grief  without  fei- 
preflion,  and  caprice  without  affcftation,  arc  the 
ufual  <:haraaeriftics  of  our  62(tKdl:  years  ih  every 
age  and  climate.  '    " 

As  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  not  a  literary  people, 
it  is  natural' that  their  childifH  btcupations  (hould  be 
the  e:jjercifcs  of  mufcular  agrli^y.  Leaping,  runiiing, 
'wr^ftlingi  arid  'every  tohtention  and  contorftoh  bf 
limb  which  love  of  play  or  ernittation  could  exfcite, 
were  their  faVounte.  fport^.*  ^Bede  defcribes  his 
hero  asbdaWfftg  of  hrs  fdpeiridr  dexterity,  and*  as 
joining  With"  Ko  fitiall  crowdbf  boys  in  their  ^tthlf-^ 
tomed  wreftfitigs  in'  a  field','  where  as  ofual,  he  fjr^, 
they  writhed  t^ieir  limbs  in  various  but  Htinatural 
flexures '^  '  '  '  -'        '^ 

The  names  of  the-  Ahglb-S'axons  were  fmpofed, 
as  with  us,  in  their  infancy,  by  their  parents.  In 
feveral  charters  iris  menriohed  that  thqperfons 
therein  alluded  tohadbeen-feiaiied  from  their  era- 
dies  by  the  "inamefs .  eicptefled,' land  which  thc^^had 
received,  "  not  from  accident,  but  from  the  will  of 
"  their  parents  Vf  *  '\*  ^ 


•  I  ^  A 
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■^  Bede  Vit*,Cutiib.  c.  i.  p.  ^19. 

'♦  Bede,  ibid  '  .    'j  Ibid.  p.  230. 

•^  MS.  Claud.  B.  vi.  p/j4  et  62,  &c. 
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B.PrPoK.  Th^ir  nai998  ,ff«pi  to  J^aye  been  frequently 
..  coi^pqujid^ wot4s»  .  r^ber  ^  q^preffive  of  caprice  than 
,4?f  appropriate  gyw^^ig.  Tbe  iappeljatipn  of  Mudl, 
'*'  l^g?/'  -W^'sb Alfred's  ,wife'^  faitier  bore  *%  n^y 
;|x*Te^l?pen  ,  jCaggpfted  l^y  the  ftze  of  t;I)e  new-born 
Jji?%t,.^s,I^wtbyfe,  " tbe.,\^^iite  boy,"  or  Egjber.t, 

^T^^ig^  eye/',  jpiight  b^ve  b^en  impoied  fromrfoii^e 
ffie^i^r  ^pp^ance.  ;But  the  following  naipes, 
.l^en;  icop^erfd  as  ^^ppii^^  ^^^  ^  inf anqy,  appCf^r 
of 9  ^e;as.fw^a(lic,.and  as  ipuch  the  effufions  of  ya* 
vSi^ty,  ^  j^e  .ioffyiian;iesib  dear  to  mode|rn  pareff)^* 

iEthclwulf,  The  noble  wolf. 

^ JBej;h^w>ilf,  ^The.  iliuftrioijs  wolf. 

.^^^dvKulf*  TJie  pro^erpua  wolf. 

i;he,pld,WQlf. 
i^qye,in.^^Klp,/)t.the  nobkn^ap- 


.^W^ulf, 
^.^elwyn, 

Sigeric, 

Wulfric, 

Eadward, 

Ethelftan, 


j- An  elf  in  cov^^il. 

,.T)»e.npble  pr^eft^. 

■Vi^tfiiious  ppiujifel. 

Vidorious  and  rich, 
^oble  in  cq)i;ieiL 

"^e  .profperqus,  patron. 
'.  iPrjoofi^Qus  ^n.  ^atjje. 
.•7;ali,as,anglf. 

.  Thc^.mpunt^inrflpoe. 

Noble  and  bold. 

Powerful  as  a  wolf. 

The  profperous  guardian* 
iThe  noble  ftone. 

■|  Affer,  p.,  19, .  ,     . 
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Of  the  female  names  the  meaning  is  more  appli-  ^  ^j^  ^• 
table,  and  fometimes  difplays  better  tafte.    We  give 
the  following  s^s  fpecimens  taken  as  they  occurred : 
iEthelfwytha,       Very  noble. 
Selethrytha^  A  good  threatenen 

Elfhild,  The  elf  of  battle. 

Beage,  The  bracelet. 

Ethelfritha^  Noble  and  powerful. 

Adeleve,  The  noble  wife. 

Eadburh^  The  happy  pledge. 

Heaburge^  Tall  as  a  caftle. 

Eadfled,  The  happy  pregnancy* 

i^delfleda^  The  noble  pregnancy. 

^Ifgiva,  The  elf  favor. 

Eadgifiat,  The  happy  gift. 

iEthelgifa,  The  noble  gift. 

Wy nfireda,  The  peace  of  man. 

^thelhild.  The  noble  war  goddefs. 

i^lfthrythe,  Threatening  as  an  elf. 

We  will  fubjoin  a  few  fpecimens  of  the  names 
prevailing  in  the  fame  families. 
A  father  and  three  daughters : 
Dudda. 

Deorwyn^  Dear  to  man. 

Dcorfwythe,        Very  dear. 
Crolde^  Golden. 

A  father  and  his  four  fons  : 

w£thelwyn, 
iEthelwold, 
Alfwold, 
Atheliin, 
^thelwyn. 
Vol.  IV.  E 
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B  0  0  K     A  brother  and  two  fiflers : 

Leonric, 
Adelfled, 

Adeleve.  •  ] 

A  hufband,  wife,  and  daughter : 

Ridda, 

Bugcga,  '"'] 

>^  Heaburge. 

rft  which  we  may  add 

Etbelwulph  and  hk  four  fons  t 
Ethelbald, 
Ethelberr, 
Ethelred, 
Alfred. 
It  has  been  a  fubjefl:  of  difcuflion,  whether  the 
Anglo-Saxons  ufed  furnames.     There  can  be  no 
queftion  that  many  were  diftmguiflied  by  appella- 
tions added  to  their  original,  or  Chriflian  names. 
Tbu«  we  find  a  perfon  called  Wulfsic  fe  blaca,  or 
the  pale;  Thurceles  hwitan,  or  the  white;  others 
-Slthelwerde    Stameran,    and    Godwine    Dreflan. 
Sometimes  a  perfon  is  defignated  from  his  habi- 
tation, as  -3ilffic  at  Bertune ;  Leonmaere  at  Big"- 
^rafan.    Very  often  the  addition  expreffes  the  name 
of  his  father,  as  -ZElfgare  -ffilfen  funa,  JElmasr  2EU 
frices  funa,  Sired  iElfrides  Sunu,  Godwine  Wolf- 
nothes  funa,  or   more  fhortly  Wulfrig  Madding    ' 
Badenoth  Beotting.  The  office^  trade,  affinity,  or  pof- 
feffion  is  frequendy  applied  to  diftinguifh  the  indi- 
viduals mentioned   in  the  charters;   as  Leofwine 
Ealdorman,  Sweigen  Scyldwirhta,  Eadwig  his  maeg, 
jEgelpig  munuc,  Ofword  preoft,  Leowine  fe  Canon 
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^eording  gerefa,  and  fuch  like  '^  But  although  it^  ^^^  ^' 
is  certain  that  fuch  additional  appellations  were  ocr 
cafionaliy  ufed  by  the  Anglo-^Saxons,  yet  they  ap- 
pear to  have  been  but  perfonal  di(lin6tions,  and  not 
to  have  been  appropriated  by  them  as  family  names 
in  the  manner  of  furnames  with  us.  In  the  pro- 
grefs  of  civilization,  the  convenience  of  a  permaneht 
family  denomination  was  fo  generally  felt  as  to  oc- 
cafion  the  adoption  of  the  cufl:om«  It  is  probable 
that  the  firfl:  permanent  furnames  were  the  appel« 
latiokis  of  the  places  of  birth,  or  refidence,  or  a  fa« 
vorite  anceflx)^  To  thefe  the  caprice  of  individual 
choice  or  popular  fancy,  the  hereditary  purfuit  of 
peculiar  trades,  and  the  continued  poflfeflion  of  cer- 
tain offices,  added  many  others,  efpecially  in  towns. 
But  this  cuftom  of  appropriating  a  permanent  ap- 
pellation to  particular  families  became  eftablifhed 
m  the  period  which  fucceeded  the  Norman  con- 
queft. 


as 


Sec  Hickes'  DifTert.  Epift.  i^jts^^ig. 
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CHAR    II. 

Their  Education* 

WE  cannot  detail  the  particular  courfe of  edu* 
cation  by  which  the  Anglo-Saxons  con* 
^duded  their  children  to  maturity,  but  fome  in* 
formation  may  be  gleaned.  Their  fociety  was  di* 
vidcd  into  two  orders  of  men — laymen  and  eccle- 
fiaftics.  Among  the  latter  as  much  provifion  was 
made  for  intellectual  improvement  as  the  general 
darknefs  of  the  period  would  allow.  The  laity 
were  more  contented  with  ignorance ;  and  neglefting 
the  mind,  of  whofe  powers  and  nature  they  knew 
nothing,  they  laboured  to  increafe  the  hardihood 
and  agility  of  the  body,  and  the  intrepidity,  per-^ 
haps  the  fiercenefs  of  the  fpirit. 

SoM3  men,  rifmg  above  the  level  of  their  age, 
endeavoured  to  recommend  the  ufe  of  fchools. 
Thus  Sigebert,  in  the  feventh  century,  having  en- 
larged his  mind  during  his  exile  in  France,  as  foon 
as  he  regained  the  Eaft  Anglian  throne,  eftabliflied 
a  fchool  in  his  dominions  for  youth  to  be  inftrufted 
in  learning'.  So  we  find  in  Alfred*s  time,  and 
under  his  improving  aufpices,  moft  of  the  noble  and 
many  of  the  inferior  orders  were  put  under  the  care 
of  matters,  where  they  learnt  both  Latin  and  Saxon 
-  books,  and  alfo  writing,  that  **  before  they  culti- 
vated  the  arts  adapted  to  manly  ftrength,  like 
hunting,  and  fuch  others  as  fuited  the  noble* 

•  Bede. 
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*^  they  might  make  themfelves  acquainted  with  li-  c  h  a  p. 
^*  bqral  knowIedgCi,'*  '  Hence  Edward  and  ^Elf- 
tbrythe  are  ftated  by  Aflfer  to  have  ftudioufly  learnt 
pfalms  and  Saxon  books,  and  chiefly  Saxon 
poetry  \  But  among  the  laity  thefe  were  tranfient 
gleams  of  intellectual  funfhine,  neither  general  nor 
permanent.  The  great  and  powerful  undervalued 
knowledge ;  hence  Alfred's  brothers  did  not  offer 
to  attain  the;  faculty  of  reading  which  he  was  tempt- 
ed to  acquire  ^  Hence,  even  kings  ftace  in  their 
charters,  that  they  figned  with  the  crofs  becaufe 
they  were  unable  to  write  ^ ;  and  hence  fo  many 
of  Alfred's  earls,  gerefas  and  thegns,  who  had  been 
illiterate  all  their  lives,  were  compelled  by  his  wife 
feverity  to  learn  in  their  mature  age,  that  they 
might  not  difcharge  their  duties  with  fuch  fhameful 
infufEciency.  It  is  mentioned  on  this  occafion,  that ' 
thofe  who  from  age  or  want  of  capacity  could  not 
learn  to  read  themfelves,  were  obliged  to  have  their 
fon,  kiiifman,  or,  if  they  had  none,  one  of  their 
fervants  taught,  that  they  might  at  leaft  be  read  to, 
and  be  refcued  from  the  total  ignorance  with  which 
they  had  fo  long  been  fatisfied.  Affer  exprefles  the 
great  lamentations  of  thefe  well-born,  but  untaught 
men,  that  they  had  not  ftudied  fuch  things  in  their 
youths  Nothing  can  more  ftrongly  difplay  the 
general  want  of  even  that  degree  of  education  which 
our  poorefl:  charity  children  receive  than  thefe  cir« 
cumftances, 

»  Afler.  3  Ibid. 

♦  In  a  MS,  charter  of  Wihtred,  in  the  poffeffion  of  the  late 
Mr.  Aftle,  to  the  king's  mark  was  added>  *'  ad  cujus  coix- 
^rmationem  pro  ignorantia  literarum*" 

*  Afler. 
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'  o  K  THfi  clergy  were  the  preceptors  of.  thofe  who 
s*^  fought  to  learn ;  and  though  Alfred  tells  us  how 
few  even  of  thefe  could  read,  yet  our  hiftory  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  literature  will  (hew  fome  very 
brilliant  exceptions.  Such  as  they  were,  however, 
to  them  the  moral  and  intelleftual  education  of  the 
age  was  entrufted.  Thus  Aldhelm's  father,  a  prince, 
put  him  under  the  tuition  of  the  Abbot  Adrian  *. 
Thus  the  Irifh  monk  Maildulf,  who  fettled  al 
Mahnfbury,  and  was  well  (killed  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  took  fcholars  to  earn  fubfiflence  \  From  a 
paflage  in  the  biographer  of  Wilfred,  we  learn  that 
children,  who  afterwards  purfued  the  paths  of  anvr 
bition,  received,  in  the  firft  part  of  their  lives,  in- 
ftruftion  from  ecclefiaflics.  He  fays  of  Wilfrid,  a 
bifhop  in  the  eighth  century,  "  Princes  and  noble- 
^^  men  fent  their  children  to  him  to  be  brought  up, 
**  that  they  might  be  dedicated  to  God  if  they 
**  fhould  chufe  it ;  or  that  when  full  grown,  he 
'*  might  prefent  them  in  armour  to  the  king,  if 
*^  they  preferred  it  ^** 

When  they  reached  the  age  of  fourteen,  the 
afpiring,  or  the  better  conditioned,  prepared  them- 
felves  for  arms.  It  was  after  completing  his  thir- 
teenth year  that  Wilfrid,  who  had  tiot  then  decided 
^  on  a  religious  life,  began  to  think  of  quitting  the 
paternal  roof.  He  obtained  fuch  arms,  horfes,  and 
garments,  for  himfelf  and  his  boy$,  as  were  necef-* 
fary  to  enable  him  to  prefent  himfelf  to  the  royal  no- 
tice.  With  thefe  he  travelled  till  he  reached  the 
queen  of  the  province.     He  met  there  foihe  of  the 

«  Malmfb.  3  Gale,  338.        »  Ibid.        \  Eddius,  p.  62. 
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nobles  at  her  court  whom  he  had  attended  at  his  c  h  a  p» 
father's  houfe.  They  praifed  him,  and  introduced 
him  to  the  queen,  by  whom  he  was  gracioufly  rci^ 
ceived#  As  he  afterwards  chofe  the  path  of  devo* 
tion,  (he  recommended  him  to  one  of  the  nobles 
who  accompanied  the  king^  but  who  was  induced, 
by  the  preflure  of  a  paralytic  difeafe,  to  exchange  . 
the  court  for  the  cloifter  ^ 

The  Anglo-Saxons  diftinguiffied  the  period  be- 
tween childhood  and  manhood  by  the  term  eniht- 
hade,  knighthood.  It  is  ftated  in  Ina*s  laws,  "  that 
**  a  cniht  of  ten  winters  old  might  give  evi- 
"  dence'°;"  and  Bede's  expreffion,  of  a  boy  about 
eight  years  old,  is  tranflated  by  Alfred  "  wses  eahta 
'^  wintra  cniht","  A  king  alfo  mentions  of  a 
circumftance,  that  he  faw  it  cniht  wefende,  being 
a  cniht,  or  while  a  boy  '\  It  will  be  confidered 
in  another  place  how  far  the  term  bore  the  mean* 
ing  of  chivalry  among  the  Anglo-Saxons.  A 
daughter  was  under  the  power  of  her  parents  till  the 
age  of  thirteen  or  fourteen,  when  fhe  had  the  dif« 
pofal  of  her  perfon  herfelf ;  at  fifteen  a  fon  had  the 
right  of  choofing  his  path  of  life,  and  might  then 
become  a  monk,  but  not  before  ^\ 

In  this  feafon  of  cnihthood,  or  youth,  we  find 
them  ftriving  to  excel  each  other  at  a  horfe- 
race.  A  perfon  in  Bede  defcribes  himfelf  as  one 
of  a  party,  who  on  their  journey  came  to  a 
fpacious  plain,  adapted  to   a  horfe-courfe.    The 

*  Eddius,  p.  44.  ■'^  Wllklns  Leg.  p.  16. 

■•  Bede,  v.  c.  18,    Alf.  Tranfl.  635, 
"  Bede.     Alf.  Tranfl.  p.  518, 
"  J  Wilk.ConcU.  130. 
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>K  young  men  were  defirous  to  prove  their  horfe$ 
H^  in  the  greater  courfe,  or  as  the  Saxon  tranflator  ex- 
pfeiTes  it,  that  we  might  run  and  try  which  had  the 
fwiftefl:  horfe*  The  individual  fpoken  of  at  laft 
joined  them,  but  his  animated  horfe,  attempting  to 
clear  a  concavity  in  the  way,  by  a  violent  leap,  he 
was  thrown  fenfelefs  againft  a  (lone,  and  with  dif- 
ficulty brought  to  life  '*. 

The  Saxon  yoilth  feem  to  have  been  accuflomed 
to  habits  of  docility  and  obedience.  The  word 
cniht  was  alfo  ufed  to  exprefs  a  fervant  '* ;  and 
"Wilfrid  is  charafterized  as  having  in  his  youth  atten* 
tively  miniftered  to  all  his  father's  vifitors,  whether 
royal  attendants  or  their  fervants  ^^. 

The  education  of  the  Saxons  was  much  affifted 
by  the  emigration  of  Irifli  ecclefiaftics.  We  have 
mentioned  Maildulf  at  Malmfbury ;  it  is  alfo  inti- 
mated, in  Dunftan's  life,  that  fome  IriQimen  had 
fettled  at  Glaftonbury,  whofe  books  Dunftan  dili- 
gently ftudied.  This  great,  but  ambitious  man,  was 
arraigned  in  his  youth  for  ftudying  the  vain  fongs  of 
his  pagan  anceftors,  and  the  frivolous  charms  of 
hiftories  '\ 

After  the  prevalence  of  Chriftianity  a  portion 
of  the  youth  was  taken  into  the  monafteries.  We 
have  a  defcription,'  in  Saxon,  of  the  employment  of 
the  boys  there.  One  of  thefe,  in  anfwer  to  the 
queftion  *  What  have  you  done  to-day  ?*  fays, 
"  Many  things ;  when  I  heard  the  knell  I  arofe 
"  from  my  bed  and  went  to  church,  and  fang  the 

■+  Bede,  lib.  v.  c.  6. 

■'  Gen.  c.  xxiv.  v.  6^*     Luke,  xii.  v.  45, 

»«  Ed4ius,  p.  44.  *'  MS.  Cleop.  B.  13. 
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**  fong  for  before  day  with  the  brethren,  and  after-  chap. 
^'  wards  of  All  Saints,  and  at  the  dawn  of  day  the 
^*  fong  of  praife.  After  thefe  I  faid  the  fir  ft 
**  and  feventh  pfalms,  with  the  litany  and  firft 
**  mafs.  Afterwards,  before  noon,  we  did  the  mafs 
^  for  the  day,  and  after  this,  at  mid- day,  wc 
fang,  and  eat,  and  drank,  and  flept,  and  again 

we  rofe  and  fang  the  noon,  and  now  we  are  here 
before  thee  ready  to  hear  what  thou  fhalt  fay." 
They  had  afterwards  to  fing  the  even  and  the  night 
fong.  On  being  queftioned  why  they  learnt  fo  in- 
duftrioufly,  he  is  made  to  reply,  *'Becaufe  wc 
**  would  not  be  like  the  ftupid  animals  who  know 
^^  nothing  but  their  grafs  and  water 
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CHAP.     III. 

Their  Foqdn 

BOOK  npHEIR  food  was  that  mixture  of  animal  and 
JL  vegetable  diet  which  always  attends  the  pro- 
grefs  of  civilization.  They  reared  various  forts  of 
corn  in  inclofed  and  cultivated  lands,  and  they  fed 
domefticated  cattle  for  the  ufes  of  their  table. 

For  their  animal  food  they  had  oxen,  fheep,  and 
great  abundance  of  fwinej  they  ufed,  likewife,  fowls, 
deers,  goats,  and  hares  5  but  though  the  horned 
cattle  are  not  unfrequently  mentioned  in  their 
grants  and  wills,  and  were  often  the  fubjefts  of  ex- 
change, yet  the  animals  moft  numeroufly  dated  are 
the  fwinet  The  country  in  all  parts  abounded  with 
wood,  and  woods  are  not  often  particularized  with^- 
out  fome  notice  of  the  fwine  which  they  contained. 
They  alfo  frequently  appear  in  wills.  Thus  Alfred, 
a  nobleman,  gives  to  his  relations  an  hide  of  land^ 
with  one  hundred  fwine ;  and  he  direfts  one  hun- 
dred fwine  to  be  given  for  his  foul  to  one  Minfter, 
and  the  fame  number  to  another ;  and  to  his  two 
daughters  he  gives  two  thoufand  fwine  \  So  Elf- 
helm  gives  land  to  St.  Peter's  at  Weftminfter,  on 
the  exprefs  condition  that  they  feed  two  hundred 
of  thefe  animals  for  his  wife  \ 

They  eat  various  kinds  of  fifli ;  but  of  this  de» 
fcription  of  their  animal  food  the  fpecies  which  is 
moft  profiifely  noticed  is  the  eel.     They  ufed  eels 

•  \^ill.  in  App.  Sai.  Dia.  '  Ibid. 
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as  abondantly  as  fwme.  Two  grants  are  mentioned,  chap, 
eajsh  yielding  one  thoufand  eels  %  and  by  another  ..^ 
two  thoufand  were  received  as  an  annual  rent.  Four 
thoufand  eels  were  a  yearly  prefent  from  the  monks 
of  Ramfey  to  thofe  of  Peterborough  *•  We  read  of 
^wo  places,  purchafed  for  twenty-one  pounds,  where** 
in  fixteen  thoufand  of  thefe  fi(h  were  caught  *  every 
year;  and  in  one  charta,  twenty  fifliermen  are 
dated,  who  furniflied,  during  the  fame  period,  fixty 
thoufand  eels  to  the  monaftery\  Eel  dikes  are 
often  mentioned  in  the  boundaries  of  their  lands. 

In  the  dialogues  compofed  by  Elfric  to  inflruQ  the 
Anglo-Saxon  youths  in  the  Laiin  language,  which 
are  yet  preferved  to  us  %  we  have  fome  curious  in- 
formation concerning  the  manners  and  trades  of 
our  anceflors.  In  one  colloquy  the  fifherman  is 
aiked,  'What  getteft  thou  by  thine  art?*  '*Big 
^  loaves,  cloathing,  and  money."  *  How  do  you 
take  them  ?*  ^'  I  afcend  my  (hip,  and  caft  my  net 
*  iptQ  the  river ;  I  alfo  throw  in  a  hook,  a  bait, 
^  and  a  rod."  *  Suppofe  the  fiflies  are  unclean  V 
^  I  throw  the  unclean  out,  and  take  the  clean  for 
food."  *  Where  do  you  fell  your  fifli?*  "In. 
the  city.'*  '  Who  buys  them  ?*  "  The  citizens ; 
I  cannot  take  fo  many  as  I  can  fell."  *  What 
fifbes  do  you  take  ?*  ^*  Eels,  haddocks,  and  eel- 
pouts,  fkaite,  and  lampreys  %  and  whatever  fwims 
in  the  river.*'  ^  Why  cjo  yoa  i^ot  fifh  in  the  fea?* 

3  3  Gale,  477.  ^  Ibid.  456, 

'  Dugdale  Mon.  p.  244.       ^  Jbid.  235. 
.     ^  In  the  Cotton  Jibrapy  MS.  Tib.  A.  3. 

^  The  Saxon  names  for  thcie  are,  selas,  haco4as^  ipynaSa 
&  xlepatan,  fceotani  &  iampredan.    MS.  ib. 
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E  o  o  K  "  Sometimes  I  do ;  but  rarely,  becaufe  a  great  (hip  it 

**  neceffary  there."  *  What  do  ybu  take  in  the  fea  P*^ 
Herrings  and  faImons,dolphjns,  porpoifes,oyfters, 
and  crabs,  mufcles,  flounders,  plaice,  lobfters  % 

"  and  fuch  like."  *  Can  you  take  a  whale  ?*  **  No,, 
it  is  dangerous  to  take  a  whale ;  it  is  fafer  for 
me  to  go  to  the  river  with  my  fhip  than  to  go 

**  with  many  fhips  to  hunt  whales."  *  Why  ?* 
Becaufe  it  is  more  pleafant  to  me  to  take  fifli 
which  I  can  kill  with  one  blow ;  yet  many  take 

*^  whales  without   danger,   and   then  they  get  a 

*'  great  price,  but  1  dare  not  from  the  fearfujnefs  of 

"  my  mind." 

This   extrad  fhews   the  uniformity  of  human 

tafte  on  the  main  articles  of  food.     Fifh  was  fuch  a 

« 

favourite  diet  that  the  fupply  never  equalled  the 
demand,  and  the  fame  fifhes  were  then  in  requefl: 
which  we  feleft,  though  our  tafte  has  declined  for 
the  dolphins  and  the  porpoifes.  The  dolphin  is 
mentioned  in  a  convention  between  an  archbifhop 
and  the  clergy  at  Bath,  which  enumerates  fix  of 
them  under  the  name  of  mere-fwine,  or  the  fea- 
fwine,  and  thirty  thoufand  herrings '°. 

In  the  earlier  periods  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  coloixi- 
zation  their  ufe  of  fifh  was  more  limited ;  for  we 
read  in  Bade,  that  Wilfrid  refcued  the  people  of 
SulTex  from  famine  in  the  eighth  century  by  teach- 
ing them  to  catch  fifh :  "  For  though  the  fea  and 
their  rivers  abounded  with  fifh,  they  had  no  more 

*  Herincgas  &  leaxas,  merefwyn  &  ftirlftn,  oftrean  Sc, 
crabban,  muflan,  wine  winclan,  fae  coccas,  fage  floe,  lopyftraa»» 
MS.  Tib.  A.  3. 

>•  MS.  CCC  apud  Cantab.    Mifcell.  G.  p.  7J. 
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\ 

'«  (kill  in  the  art  than  to  take  eels.  The  fervants  of  c  h  a  p. 

Ill 

•*  Wilfrid  threw  into  the  fea  nets  made  out  of  thofe 
*^  by  which  they  had  obtained  eels,  and  thus  di- 
•'  reded  them  to  a  new  fource  of  plenty "/'  It 
may  account  for  Wilfrid's  fuperior  knowledge  ■  to 
remark,  that  he  had  travelled  over  the  continent  to 
Rome. 

It  is  an  article  in  the  Penitentiale  of  Egbert,  that 
■  fi{h  might  be  bought  though  dead  ".  The  fame 
treatife  allows  herrings  to  be  eaten,  and  dates,  that 
when  boiled  they  are  falutary  in  fever  and  diarrhoea, 
and  that  their  gall  mixed  with  pepper  is  good  for  a 
fore  mouth  '^ ! 

HuRSE-FLESH,  which  our  delicacy  rejefts  with 
averfion,  appears  to  have  been  ufed,  though  it  be- 
came unfafhionable  as  their  civilization  advanced* 
The  Penitentiale  fays,  **  Horfe-flefh  is  not  prohi- 
"  bited,  though  many  families  will  not  buy  it  ^ V 
But  in  the  council  held  in  785,  in  Northumbria, ' 
before  Alfwold,  and  in  Mercia,  before  Offa,  it  was 
difcountenanced.  **  Many  among  you  eat  horfes, 
**  which  is  not  done  by  any  Chriftians  in  the  eaft. 
**  Avoid  this ''.'' 

'  But  though  animal  food  was  in  much  ufe  among 

'  €ur  anceftors,  it  was  as  it  is  with  us,  and  perhaps 

will  be  in  every  country  in  which  agriculture  has 

^'beeome  habitual,  and  population  much  increafed, 

rather  the  food  of  the  wealthier  part  of  the  com* 

munity  than  of  the  lower  orders. 

That  it  could  not  be  afforded  by  all  is  clear, 
from  the  incident  of  a  king  and  queen  vifiting  a 

"     Bede,  lib.  iv.  c.  13.  "  i  Wilkins  Cone.  p.  1 1$. 

•*  Ibid.  "♦  Ibid.  *'J[bid.p.  15^1. 
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Book  tnonaftery,  and  inquiring^  when  they  faw  the  boys 
eating  only  breads  if  they  were  allowed  nothing 
elfe.  The  anfwer  returned  was^  that  the  fcanty 
means  of  the  fociety  could  afford  no  better.  The 
queen  then  petitioned  the  king  to  enable  them  to 
provide  additional  food  ^\ 

They  had  wheat  and  barley  in  general  ufe,  but 
their  prices  were  different ;  wheat,  like  meat,  was  a 
dearer  article,  and  therefore Jefs  univerfal.  It  is  faid 
of  the  abbey  of  St.  Edmund,  that  the  young  monks 
eat  barley  bread  becaufe  the  income  of  the  efta- 
biifhment  would  not  admit  of  their  feeding  twice 
or  thrice  a-day  on  wheaten  bread  '^  Their  corn 
was  thraihed  wich  a  flail  like  our  own,  and  ground 
by  the  fimplc  mechanifm  of  mills,  of  which  great 
numbers  are  particularized  in  the  doomfday  fur- 
vey.  In  their  moft  ancient  law  we  read  of  a  king^s 
grinding  fervant '® ;  but  both  water-mills  and  wind- 
mills oQcur  very  frequently  in  their  conveyances 
after  that  tinle. 

They  ufed  warm  bread  *^  The  life  of  St*  Neot 
ftates,  that  the  peafant*s  wife  placed  on  her  ov6n 
*'  the  loaves  which  fome  call  loudas  *°,*'  In  the 
agreement  of  one  of  their  focial  gilds,, a  broad  loaf 
well  befewon  and  well  gefyfled  is  noticed".  In 
one  grant  of  land  we  find  fix  hundred  loaves  re- 
ferved  as  a  rent ",  and  oftentimes  cheefes.  They 
were  allowed  to  ufe  milk,  cheefe,  and  eggs,  on 

*•  MS.  Cotton.     Claud.  C.  9.  p.  laS. 

■'  Dugd.  Men.  p.  296.        '^  Wilkin's  Leg.  Sax.  p.  2. 

■9  Bede  ed.  Smith,  p.  234. 

**>  MS.  Cott.  Claud.  A.  5.  p.  157. 

**  Dugd.^on.  p.  278.  ••  Sax.  Chroa.  75. 
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their  fafl:  days  ^K  Some  individual  devotees  ctiofe  chap. 
to  1)6  vety  rigorous.  In  735,  a  lady  is  mentioned, 
in  Orford,  of  a  noble  family,  who  mortified  het- 
felf  by  lying  on  the  bare  ground,  and  fubfifting  on 
broth  made  of  the  pooreft  herbs,  and  oft  a  fmall 
quantity  of  barley  bread  ^\  In  the  fame  century 
Boniface,  the  Anglo-Saxon  miflionary,  complained 
of  fome  priefts,  that  they  did  not  eat  of  the  meats 
tvhich  God  had  given,  and  that  others  fed  on  milk 
and  honey,  rejefting  animal  food  ^^ 

Abstinence  too  rigorous  was  not,  however,  a 
general  fault  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  monks.  On  the 
contrary,  whenever  the  interior  of  a  well-endowed 
monaftery  is  opened  ^o  oqr  view,  we  meet  with  an 
abundance  which  precluded  mortification  ^^ 

Orchards  were  cultivated  ^\  and  we  find  figs, 
grapes,  nuts,  almonds,  pears,  and  apples  men. 
tioned  ^^  Lac  acidum,  perhaps  butter-milk  or  whey, 
was  ufed  in  a  monaftery  in  very  hand  fome  veffels, 
called  creches,  from  Hokeday  to  Michaelmas,  and 
lac  dulce  from  Michaelmas  to  Martinmas.  In  the 
fame  place  placentas  were  allowed  in  the  Eafter  and 
Whitfun  weeks,  and  on  fome  other  feftivals,  and 
broth  or  foups  every  day  -^.  In  another  monaftery 
we  find  land  given  to  provide  beans,  fait,   and 

*'  Wilk.  Leg.  Sax.  p.  194.  '*  Dugd.  Mon.  173. 

*'  Bon.  Ep.  Mag.  Bib.  Pal.  xvi.  p.  50. 

*^  The  allowances  of  the  Abingdon  monaftery  may  be 
taken  as  afpecimen.     Sec  them  in  Dugd.  Mon.  p.  104. 

*'  3  Gale  Script.  490.  *'  Ingulf,  p.  50. 

*•  Dugd.^  Mon.  p.  104.  The  creche  contained  fcptem 
polh'ces  ad  profunditatem  a  fummitate  unius  ufquc  ad  pro- 
fundum  latcris  ulterius.     Ibid. 
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BOOK  honey,  for  the  brothers '°.  From  the  panegyric  o( 
Aldheltn  we  may  infer^  that  honey  was  a  favourite 
diet ;  for  he  fays,  that  it  excels  all  the  diihes  of  de« 
licacies  and  peppered  broths  ^\ 

In  the  MS.  before  mentioned,  a  colloquy  occurs 
with  the  baker  (baecere).  *  Of  what  ufe  is  your  art  ? 
*  we  can  live  long  without  you/  **  You  may  live 
*^  through  fome  fpace  without  my  art,  but  not  lon^ 
*'  nor  fo  well ;  for  without  my  craft  every  tablet 
**  would  feem  empty  and  without  bread  (hlafe)* 
"  all  meat  would  become  naufeous.  I  ftrengthen 
^^  the  heart  of  man,  and  little  ones  could  not  do 
**  without  me  ^*/* 

In  the  fame  MS.  the  food  of  children  is  thus  men- 
tioned. '  What  do  you  eat  to-day  ?'  "  As  yet  I 
^'  feed  on  fleih-meat  becaufe  I  am  a  child,  living 
"  under  the  rod."  *  What  more  do  you  eat  ?' 
**  Herbs,  eggs,  fifli,  checfe,  butter,  and  beans,  and 
**  all  clean  things  I  eat  with  many  thanks  ^\** 

They  appear  to  have  ufed  great  quantities  of  fait 
from  the  numerous  grants  of  land,  which  fpecify 
fait -pans  as  important  articles.  In  the  end  of  au-^ 
tumn  they  killed  and  falted  much  meat  for  their 
winter  confumption.  It  is  probable  that  their  pro- 
tifion  of  winter  fodder  for  their  cattle  was  very  im- 
perfect, and  that  falted  meat  wa^  in  a  great  meafure 
their  food  till  the  fpring  re-cloathed  the  fields  with 
verdure.  One  part  of  the  dialogue  above  alluded 
to  is  on  the  falter. 


3«>  3.  Gale  Script.  445. 

"  Aid.  de  Laud.  Virg.  p.  2g6. 

2*  MS.  Cott.  Tib.  A.  3.  "  Ibid. 
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*  Salter  !  what  does  your  ctaft  profit  us  ?*  c  h  a  p; 
•*  Much  :  none  of  you  can  enjoy  pleafure  in  your 
**  dinner  or  fupper  unlefs  my  art  be  propitious  to 
**  him."  '  How  ?*  **  Which  of  you  can  enjoy 
*•  favoury  meats  without  tlie  fwack  of  fait  ?  Who 
•*  could  fell  tlie  contents  of  his  cellar  or  his  ftore* 
^'  houfes  without  my  craft  ?  Lo  !  all  butter  (buter 
•*  gethweor)  and  cheefe  (cys  gerun)  would  penfh 
**  unlefs  you  ufed  me  ^^"  ^ 

The  Anglo-Saxon  ladies  were  not  excluded 
from  the  fociecy  of  the  male  fex  at  their  meals.  It 
was  at  dinner  that  the  king's  mother  urged  Dunftan 
to  accept  the  vacant  biihopric",  and  it  appears 
from  many  paflages  in  Saxon  writings^  and  from 
the  drawings  in  their  MSS.  that  both  fexes  were  to- 
gether at  their  feafons  of  refreftiment. 

We  hav^  an  account  of  Ethelftan's  dining  with 
his  relation  Ethelileda.  The  royal  providers,  it 
fays,  knowing  that  the  king  had  promifed  her  the 
vifit,  came  the  day  before  to  fee  if  every  prepara- 
tion was  ready  and  fuitable.  Having  infpedled  all, 
they  told  her,  "  You  have  plenty  of  every  thing 
**  provided  your  niead  holds  out/'  The  king  came 
with  a  great  number  of  attendants  at  the  appointed 
time,  and,  after  hearing  mafs,  entered  joyfully  in 
the  dinner  apartment;  but  unfortunately  in  the 
firfl:  falutation,  their  copious  draughts  exhaufted 
the  mead  veffel.  Dunftan's  fagacity  had  forefeen 
tjie  event  and  provided  againft  it,  and  though  ^'  the 
«  cup-bearers,  as  is  the  cuftom  at  royal  feafts,  were 


^  MS.  Cott.^Tib.  A.  3. 

"  MS.  Cott.  6bbp.  B.  13,  and  Nero,  C.  7^ 

V01-.  IV.  ^      F 
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B  0  d  K  <«  all  the  da^  ferving  it  up  in  cut  horns  and  other 
^*  veiTels  of  various  fizes/'  the  liquor  was  not 
found  to  be  deficient.  This,  of  courfe,  very  much 
delighted  his  majefty  and  his  companions,  and  as 
Dunftan  chofe  to  give  it  a  miraculous  appearance, 
it  ]()rocured  him  infinite  credit  ^*. 

An  hiftorian  of  the  twelfth  century  contrafts, 
with  much  regret,  the  fafliion  introduced  by  the 
Normans  at  court  of  only  one  entertainment  a  day, 
with  the  cuftom  of  one  of  our  preceding  kings, 
who  feafted  his  courtiers  daily  with  four  ample  ban- 
quets. He  contends  that  parfimony  produced  the 
direful  change,  though  it  was  afcribed  to  dignity  ^^ 
Many  good  cuftoms  have  originated  from  felfifh 
caufes ;  but  no  one  will  now  difpute,  that  both 
mental  and  moral  refinement  ipuft  have  been  much 
a<f(ranced  by  (his  diminution  of  the  incitements  and 
the  opportunities  of  gluttony  and  inebriety.  We 
may  remember  of  the  king  Hardicanute,  fo  cele* 
brated  for  his  conviviality,  that  he  died  at  a  feaft. 
A  FEW  circumfiances  may  be  added  bf  their 
fading.  It  is  mentioned  in  Edgar's  regulations, 
as  a  part  of  the  penance  of  a  rich  man,  that  he 
ihould  faft  on  bread,  green  herbs,  and  water  ^%  It 
is  expreflfed  in  another  part,  that  a  layman  during 
his  penitence  fiiould  eat  no  flefh,  nor  drink  any 
thing  that  might  inebriate  ^'.    The  la*  of  Wihtraed 

3^  Cleop.  B.  xiii.  p.  67,  and  A^Sa  Sind.  29  Maj',  p. 
349,  350. 

''  Hen.  Hunt,  lib,  vi.  p.  365.  Malmlbury  remarks  that 
the  profufion  of  the  Engiifh  feafts  was  increafed  after  the 
DanifTi  vlfits,  p.  248. 

*<  Wilk.  Le^.  Sax.  97.  «  Ibid.  94. 
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a 

feverely  puniflied  the  non-obferyance  of  fafl-days.  chap. 

If  any  man  gave  meat  to  his  fervants  on  thefe  days, 

he  wa$  declared  liable  to  the  pillory,  or  literally, 

the  neck- catch,  heals-fang.     If  the  fervant  eat  it  of 

his  own  accord,  he  was  fined  fii^  ihillings,  or,  wat 

t;o  fuffer  in  his  hide  ^. 


?  2 
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CHAP.    IV. 

Their  Drinks  and  Cookery. 

ALE  and  mead  were  their  favourite  drinks,  and 
wine,  was  an  occafional  luxury.  Of  the  ale 
three  forts  are  noticed.  In  a  charter,  two  tuns  of 
clear  iale  and  ten  mittan  or  meafures  of  Welfli  ale 
are  referved  '.  In  another,  a  cumb  full  of  lithes,  or 
mild  ale  %     Warm  wine  is  alfo  mentioned  \ 

The  anfwer  of  the  lad,  in  the  Saxon  colloquy,  to 
the  queftion  what  he  drank,  was,  *'  Ale  if  I  have 
**  it,  or  water  if  I  have  not.'*  On  being  alked  why 
Hq  does  not-drink  wine,  he  fays,  "  I  am  not  fo  rich 
"  that  I  can  buy  me  wine,  and  wine  is  not  the 
^^  drink  of  children  or  the  weak  minded,  but  of 
"  the  elders  and  the  wife  \'* 

In  the  ancient  calendar  of  the  eleventh  century 
there  are  various  figures  pidured  to  accompany  the 
different  months.  In  April  three  perfons  appear 
fitting  and'  drinking :  one  perfon  is  pouring*out  li- 
quor  into  a  horn }  another  is  holding  a  horn  to 
his  mouth  K 

We  have  the  lift  of  the  liquors  ufed  at  a  great 
Anglo-Saxon  feaft  in  a  paffage  of  Henry  of  Hun- 
tingdon, which  defcribes  an  atrocious  cataftrophe. 

■  Sax.  Chron.  75. 

*  Two  tuns  full  of  hlutres  alpth,  a  cumb  full  of  Ktheg 
aloth,  and  a  cumb  full  of  welifces  aloth,  are  the  gafol  re- 
ferved in  a  grant  of  OiFa's.    Dugd.  Mon.  p.  126. 
•    «  Bede,  257.  ♦  MS. Tib.  A-  S-  *  Ibid.  B.  5. 
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At  a  feaft  m  the  king's  hall  at  Windfor,  Harold,  chap, 
the  fon  of  Godwin,  was  Xerving  the  Confeffor  with 
wine,  when  Tofti*  his  brother,  ftimulated  by  envy 
at  his  poffeffing  a  larger  portion  of  the  royal  favour 
than  himfelf,  feized  Harold  by  the  hair  in  the 
king's  prefence.  In  a  rage  Tofti  left  the  company* 
and  went  to  Hereford,  where  his  brother  had  or- 
dered a  great  royal  banquet  to  be  prepared.  There 
he  feized  his  brother's  attendants,  and  cutting  off 
their  heads  and  limbs,  he  placed  them  in  the  veflels 
of  wine,  mead,  ale,  pigment,  morat,  and  cyder.  He 
then  fent  to  the  king  a  meffage,  that  he  was  going 
to  his  farm,  where  he  (hould  find  plenty  of  fait  meat, 
but  had  taken  care  to  carry  fome  with  him  ^  The 
pigment  was  a  fweet  and  odoriferous  liquor,  made 
of  honey,  wine,  and  fpiccries  of  various  kinds. 
The  morat  was  made  of  honey,  diluted  with  the 
jpice  of  mulberries  ^. 

As  the  canons  were  fevere  on  drunkennefs, 
though  the  manners  of  fociety  made  all  their  regu- 
lations inefFeftual,  it  was  thought  neceffary  to  define 
what  was  confidered  to  be  improper  and  penal  in- 
toxication. "  This  is  drunkennefs  when  the  ftate 
**  of  the  mind  is  changed,  the  tongue  ftammers,  the 
**  eyes  are  difturbed,  the  head  is  giddy,  the  b^lly 
•*  is  fwelled,  and  pain  follows."  To  atone  for  this, 
fads,  proportioned  in  duration  to  the  quality  of  the 
o0Fender,  were  enjoined  ^ 

•  Hen.  Hunt.  lib.  vi.  p.  367. 
^  Du  Cange  in  voc.  and  Henry^  Hiftory  of  England, 

iv.  p.  396. 

*  Spelm.  Concilia,  286* 
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B  0  6  ft  It  Vnll  not  be  unintercfting  to  add  the  defctip- 
tion  of  a  feaft  as  given  in  Judith  by  an  Anglos 
Saxon  poet : 

Then  was  Holofertics 
Enchanted  with  the  wtne  of  meti  s 
In  the  hall  of  the  guefts 
He  laughed  and  (houtedj 
He  roared  and  dinned, 
That  the  childi'en  of  men  might  hear  afarf 
How  the  fturdy  one 
Stormed  and  clamoared. 
Animated  and  elated  with  wine* 
He  admoniihed  amply 
Thofe  fitting  on  the  bench 
That  they  (hould  bear  it  well. 
So  was  the  wicked  one  all  dayt 
The  lord  and  his  men* 
/  Drunk  with  wine ; 
The  ftern  difpenfer  of  wealth. 
Till  that  they  fwimmiug  lay, 
Over  drunk 
All  his  nobility 
As  they  were  death  flaim 
Their  property  poured  about. 
So  commanded  the  lord  of  men 
To  fill  to  thofe  fitting  at  the  feaft> 
Till  the  dark  night 
Approached  the  children  of  men  '. 

W£  have  a  glance  of  their  cuftoms  as  to  drink- 
ing  in  this  (hort  paflage :  ^^  When  all  were  iatisfied 
**  with  their  dinner,  and  the  tables  were  removed» 
**  they  continued  drinking  till  the  evening  "/' 
y  They  feem  to  have  had  places  like  taverns,  or 
ale-houfes,  where  liquors  were  fold }  for  a  prieft  was 

^  Frag.  Judith.  "  GalcScrip.  iii.  p.  441* 
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forbidden  by  a  law  to  eat  or  drink  at  ceape  alethelum^  chap. 
literally  places  where  ale  was  fold  ".  '^* 

EtheltWold  allowed  his  monaftery  a  great  bowl 
from  which  the  obbae  of  the  monks  were  filled 
twice  a- day  for  their  dinner  and  fuppen  On 
their  feftivals  he  allowed  them  at  dinner  a  fex- 
tarium  of  mead  between  fix,  and  the  fame  quantity 
at  fupper  between  twelve  of  the  brothers.  On  cer- 
tain of  the  great  high  feafts  of  the  year  he  gave 
them  a  meafure  of  wine  *^ 

Th£Y  boiled,  baked,  and  broiled  their  vlduals. 
We  read  of  their  meat  dreffed  in  a  boiling  veffel '% 
of  their  fifli  having  been  broiled  '^,  and  of  an  oven 
heated  for  baking  loaves  '^  The  term ,  abacan  is 
aifo  applied  to  meat.  In  the  rule  of  Su  JBenedift 
two  fanda,  or  difhes  of  fodden  fyflian,  or  foup 
bouilli,  are  mentioned  '^.  Bede  mentions  a  goofe 
that  hang  on  the  wall  taken  down  to  be^boiled  '\ 
The  word  feathan  to  boil  deferves  notice,  becaufe 
the  noun  feath,  from  which  it  is  derivable,  implies 
a  pit.  As  we  read  in  the  South  Sea  iflands  pf  the 
natives  drefling  their  viftuals  in  little  pits  lined  with 
{tones,  the  expreffionmay  have  been  originally  dep- 
rived from  a  (imilar  pradice.  A  cook  appears  as 
an  appendix  to  every  monafl;ery>  and  it  was  a  cha« 
ra£ter  important  enough  to  be  inferced  in  the  laws* 
In  the  cloifters  it  was  a  male  office ;  elfewhere  it 
was  chiefly  afTumed  by  the  female  fe^.    In  the 

"  Wiik.  Leg.  Sax.  180.  So  Egbert  exhorts.  Spel.to^^ 
260. 
•*  Dugd.  Mon.  704.  ■'  Bede,  p.  255. 

»^  Bede,  238.  "J  MS.  Vefp.  D.  3u?.  p.  146, 

•U  MS.  Tib.  A.  3.  '^  Bede,  zss* 
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BOOK  dialogue  already  cited,  the  cook  fays,  "  If  you  ex- 
"  pel  me  from  your  fociety  you  would  eat  your 
**  herbs  green,  and  your  flefli  raw/'  He  is  an- 
fwered,  •  We  can  ourfelves  feethe  what  is  to  be 
*  feethed,  and  broil  what  things  are  to  be  broiled  "/ 
They  feem  to  have  attended  to  cookery  not 
merely  as  a  matter  of  tafte  but  of  indifpenfable  de- 
cprum.  It  was  one  of  their  regulations,  that  if  a 
perfon  eat  any  thing  half  dreffed,  ignoranily,  he 
fhould  faft  three  days ;  if  knowingly,  four  days. 
Perhaps  as  the  uncivilized  northmen  were,  in  their 
pagan  ftate,  addifted  to  eat  raw  flefli,  the  clergy  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons  were  anxious  to  keep  their  im- 
proved countrymen  from  relapfmg  into  fuch  bar- 
barous cuftoms  '^ 

In  the  drawings  which  accompany  fome  Anglo- 
Saxon  manufcripts  we  have  fome  delineation  of 
their  cuftoms  at  table  *°.     In  one  drawing  a  party  is 

«»  MS.  Tib. 

"•  Spelm.  Concil.  287.  The  fame, principle  perhaps  led 
them  to  add  thefc  regulations :  "  For  eating  or  drinking 
<*  what  a  cat  or  dog  has  fpoiled  he  (hall  fmg  an  hundred 
**  pfalms  or  faft  a  day.     For  giving  another  any  liquor  in 

which  a  moufe  or  a  weazel  (hall  be  found  dead,  a  layman 

(hall  do  penance  for  four  days  ;  a  monk  fhall  fing  three 
**  hundred  pfalms."     Spelm.  Concil.  p.  2^7. 

*^  The  indiiftrious  and  ufeful  Strutt  has  copied  thefc 
drawings  in  the  firft  volume  of  his  Horda  Angelcynnan. 
Nothing  can  more  fatisfadorily  illuftrate  the  manners  of  our 
anceftors  than  fuch  publications  of  their  ornamental  draw- 
ing ;  for,  as  Strutt  truly  obferves  in  his  preface,  **  though 
l^theYe  pidures  do  not  bear  the  leaft  refemblance  of  the 
"  things  they  were  originally  intended  to  reprefent,  yet 
.*'  they  neverthelefs  are  the  undoubted  charaderiftics  of  the 
**  cuftoms  of  that  period  in  which  each  illuminator  or  dc 
^*  figner  lived." 
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at  table,  feated  with  the  females  by  the  fide  of  the  chap. 
men  in  this  order  :  a  man,  a  lady,  a  man,  a  lady, 
two  men,  and  another  lady.  The  two  firft  are 
looking  towards  each  other  as  if  talking  together; 
the  three  in  the  middle  are  engaged  with  each  other^' 
and  fo  are  the. two  laft;  each  t^ave  a  cup  or  horn 
in  their  hand.  The  table  is  oblong,  and  covered 
with  a  table-cloth  that  hangs  low  down  upon  the 
table ;  a  knife,  a  horn,  a  bowl,  a  difh,  and  fome 
loaves  appear.  The  men  are  uncovered  ;  the  wo- 
men have  their  ufual  head  drefs". 

In  another  drawing  the  table  is  a  (harp  oval,  alfo 
covered  with  an  ample  cloth ;  upon  it,  b^fides  a 
knife  and  a  fpoon,  there  are  a  bowl,  with  a  fi(h, 
fome  loaves  of  bread,  and  two  other  difhes.  Some 
part'  of  the  coftume  is  more  like  the  manners  of 
Homer's  heroes  than  of  modern  times.  At  the 
angles  of  the  tables  two  attendants  are  upon  their 
knees,  with  a  di(h  in  one  hand,  and  each  holding 
up  a  fpit  with  the  other,  from  which  the  perfons 
feafting  are  about  to  cut  fomething.  One  of  thefe 
perfons  to  whom  thefervants  minifter  with  fo  much 
refped:  is  holding  a  whole  fi(h  with  one  hand,  and 
a  knife  in  the  other".  In  the  drawing  which  ac- 
companies Lot  feafting  the  angels,  the  table  is  ob- 
long, rounded  at  the  ends,  and  covered  with  a 
cloth.     Upon  it  is  a  bowl,  with  an  animal's  head 

**  This  IS  in  Strutt's  work,  plate  xvi.  fig,  2,  and  is  taken 
from  the  Cotton  MS.  Claud.  B  4.  The  MS.  confifls  of 
cxcerpta  from  the  Pentateuch  and  the  book  of  Joftiua,  which 
are  adorned  with  hiftorical  figures,  fome  of  which  are  thofc 
above  alluded  to. 

**  See  Strutt,  plate  xvi*  fig.  i. 
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1  o  o  fc  like  a  pig's ;  another  bowl  is  full  of  fome  round 


things  like  apples.  Tbefe,  with  loaves,  or  cakes  of 
bread,  feem  to  conftitute  the  repaft.  There  are 
two  horns  upon  the  table,  and  one  of  the  angels 
has  a  knife  ^^  As  no  forks  appear  in  any  of  the 
plates,^  and  are  not  mentioned  elfewhere,  we  may 
prefume  that  our  anceftors  ufed  their  hands  inftead, 
,  Th£R£  is  one  drawing  of  men  killing  and  dreff- 
ing  meat.  One  man  is  holding  a  fheep  by  his 
horns,  while  a  lad  ftrikes  at  its  ^  neck  with  an  axe ; 
behind  him  is  a  young  man  fevering  an  animals 
head  from  his  body  with  an  axe.  Another  has  put 
a  long  ftick,  with  a  hook  attached  to  it,  into  a 
cauldron,  as  if  to  pull  up  meat.  The  cauldron  is 
upon  a  trivet  of  four  legs  as  high  as  the  fervant*s 
knee,  within  which  the  fire  is  made,  and  blazing 
up  to  the  cauldron  ^\ 

**  Strutt,  plate  xvi.  fig.  3,  and  Claud.  B.  4. 

*♦  Ibid,  ptate  xvii.  fig.  2,  and  from  Claude  B.  4.  Tl^c 
tapeftry  of  Bajeuz  is  as  ufeful  in  ihewing  the  cookery  and 
feafting  of  the  Normans* 
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CHAP.    V. 
Their  Drefs. 

THE  Anglo-Saxons  had  become  To  much  ac-*  c  h  a  r. 
quainted  with  the  conteniences  of  civilized 
life  as  to  have  both  variety  and  vanity  of  drefs. 
Some  change  took  place  in  their  apparel  after  their 
converfion  to    Chriftianity,   which  rendered  their 
former  cuftoms  difreputable ;  for  at  a  council^  held 
in  785,  it  is  faid,  "  You  put  on  your  garments  in 
*v  the  manner  of  the  pagans,  whom  your  fathers 
"  expelled  from  the  world ;  an  aftonifliing  thing 
**  that  you  imitate  thofe  whofe  life  you  always 
«  hated  \'' 

It  is  difficult  at  this  diftance  of  time  to  appre- 
hend with  precifion  the  meaning  of  the  terms  of 
their  drefs  which  time  has  permitted  to  reach  us^ 
and  to  ftate  them  with  that  order  and  illuftratioa 
which  wiir  enable  the  reader  to  conceive  juftly  of 
their  coftume.  The  imperfedions  of  our  attempt 
.  muft  be  excufed  by  its  difficulty;  We  will  begia 
with  what  we  have  been  able  to  colled  of  an 
Anglo-Saxon  lady's  drefs. 

The   wife  defcribed  by  Aldhelm  has  necklaces 

•and  bracelets,  and  alfo  rings  with  gems  on  her 

fingers.      Her  hair  was   dreffed  artificially;    |ie 

mentions  the  twifled  hairs  delicately  curled  With  tho 

iron  of  thofe  adorning  her. 

In  this  part  of  her  drefs  (he  was  a  contrail  to  the 
religious  virgin  whofe  hair  was  entirely  negieded  V 

>  Concil.  Calchut.  Spelm.  Cone.  p.  300^ 
*  Aldhelm  de  Laud*  Virg.p.  307. 
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^  ^11?  ^  Their  hair  was  highly  valuable  and. reputable  stmong 
the  Saxon  ladies.  Judith  is  perpetually  mentioned 
with  epithets  allufive  to  her  hair.  Her  twifted 
locks  are  more  than  once  noticed  : 

The  maid  of  the  Creator, 
Widi  twifted  locTcs, 
Took  then  a  Iharp  fword. 


She  \^ith  the  twifted  locks 
Then  ftruck  her  hateful  enemy. 
Meditating  ill. 
With  the  ruddy  fword. 


The  mod  illuftrious  virgin 
Conducted  and  lead  them, 
Refplendent  with  her  twifted  locks. 
To  the  bright  city  of  Bethulia  ^. 

The  laws  mention  a  free  woman,  loc  bore,  wear, 
ing  her  locks  as  a  didinguifliing  circum(tance^ 
Judith  is  alfo  defcribed  with  her  ornaments :  ' 

The  prudent  one  adorned  with  gold 
Ordered  her  maidens  — — 

Then  commanded  he 
Th^  bleffed  virgin 
With  fpeed  to  fetch 
To  his  bed  reft. 
With  bracelets  laden. 
With  rings  adorned  K 

Aldhelm  alfo  defcribes  the  wife  as  lotmg  to 
paint  her  cheeks  with  the  red  colour  of  ftibium  ^ 

3  Frag.  Judith,  ed.  Thwaite. 

♦  Wilk.  Leg.  Sax.  p.  6.  '  Frag,  Jud. 

«  Aldhelm.  p.  307* 
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The  art  of  painting  the  face  is  not  the  creature  of  c  h  a  p. 
refinement ;    the  moil  barbarous  nations  feem  to 
be  the  mod  liberal   in  their  ufe  of  this  fancied 
ornament. 

Thb  will  of  Wynflaed  makes  us  acquainted  with 
feveral  articles  of  the  drefs  and  ornaments  of  an 
Anglo-Saxon  lady.  She  gives  to  iEthelfloeda,  one 
of  her  daughters>  her  engraved  beah,  or  bracelet, 
and  her  covering  mantel  (mentel).  To  Eadgyfa, 
another  of  her  daughters,  (he  leaves  her  bed  dun 
tuniC)  and  her  better  mantel,  and  her  covering  gar- 
ment. She  alfo  mentions  her  pale  tunics,  her  torn 
cyrtel,  and  other  linen,  web,  or  garment.  She  like- 
wife  notices  her  white  cyrtel,  and  the  cuffs  and  rib- 
band (cufHan  and  bindan)  \ 

Among  the  ornaments  mentioned  in  the  Anglo- 
tSaxon  documents  we  read  of  a  golden  fly,  beauti*  \ 
fully  adorned  with  gems%  of  gdlden  vermiculated 
necklaces  ^ ;  of  a  bulla  that  had  belonged  to  the 
grandmother  of  the  lady  fpoken  of '° ;  of  golden 
head-bands  ",  and  of  a  neck  crofs  '\ 

The  ladies  had  alfo  gowns ;  for  a  bifliop  of  Win- 
chefter  fends  as  a  prefent  "  a  fliort  gown  (gunna) 
•'  fown  in  our  manner '\**  '•Thus  we  find  the 
mantle,  the  kirtle,  and  the  gown,  mentioned  by 
thefe  names  among  the  Saxons,  and  even  the  or- 
nament of  cuffs. 

7  Our  great  Saxon  fcholar,  Hickes,  has  given  a  tranfcript 
of  this  will  in  his  preface  to  his  Gram.  Anglo-S^x.  p..  22. 

«  Dugd.  Mon.  240.  »  Ibid.  263..      '      *<*  Ibid.  a<)3. 

■*  Thorpe  Reg.  Roffen.  26,  and  Mag.  Bib.  xvi..p.  7. 
,•*  In  the  Archbifhop^s  Will.  Cott.  Lib.  MS.  Tib.  A.  3. 

^»  16  Mag.  Bib.  82.  A  gown  made  of  otter's  fkin  is 
mentioned,  p.  88.  :  ^ 
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In  the  drawings  on  the  manufcripts  of  theffe 
times,  the  women  appear  with  a  long  loofe  robe, 
reaching  down  to  the  ground,  and  large  loofe 
ileeves.  Upon  their  head  is  a  hood  or  veil,  whtdi, 
falling  down  before,  was  wrapped  round  the  neck 
and  bread  '^  All  the  ladies  in  the  drawing  have 
their  necks,  from  the  clTin,  clofely  wrapped  in  this 
manner,  and  in  none  of  them  is  a  fine  waifl  at- 
tempted to  be  difplayed,  nor  have  their  heads  ^y 
other  covering  than  their  hood* 

In  the  drefs  of  the  men  the  province  of  female 
tafte  was  intruded  upon  by  the  ornaments  they 
uftd.  They  had  fometimes  gold  and  precious  ftones 
round  their  neck'*,  and  the  men  of  confequence 
or  wealth  ufually  had  expenfive  bracelets  on  their 
arms,  and  rings  on  their  fingers.  It  is  fingular 
that  the  bracelets  of  the  male  fex  were  more  coftly 
than  thofe  allotted  to  the  fair.  In  an  Anglo-Saxon 
will  the  teftator  bequeaths  to  his  lord  a  beah,  or 
bracelet  of  eighty  gold  mancufa,  and  to  bis  lady 
one  of  thirty.  He  had  two  neck  bracelets,  one 
of  forty,  and  another  of  eighty  gold  mancufa, 
and  two  golden  bands  •^  We  read  of  two  golden 
bracelets,  and  five  gCld  ornaments,  called  fylas,  fent 
by  an  Anglo  Saxon  to  her  friend '%  Their  rings 
are  frequently  mentioned :  ati  archbifhop  bequeaths 

^*  Strutt*s  Hofda  Angelcynn,  i.  p.  47. 

'»  Bede,  p.'33Z. 

•^  See  the  will  of  Byrhtric  in  Thorpe's  Reg.  Roffel^* 
p.  25  i  alfp  IB  Hickes'  Thef. 

*'  Mi=ig.  Bib.  Pat.  3fvi.  p.  gt.  Wynfleda,  in  hqr  will, 
leaves  a  man  a  wooden  cup  ^otned  with  gold,  thsit  h?  zpi$b( 
augment  hirbeah  wi;b  the  gold.    Hickes'  ('r^f. 
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one  in  his  will '%  and  a  kmg  fent  a  gold  ring,  with  c  h^a  p. 
twelve  fagi,  as  a  prefent  to  a  bifhop  '^  The  ring  ap« 
pears  to  have  been  worn  on  the  finger  next  to  the 
little  finger,  and  on  the  right  hand,  for  a  Saxon  law 
Calls  that  the  gold  finger ;  and  we  find  a  right  hand 
was  once  cut  off  on  Recount  of  this  ornament. 

Ik  fome  of  the  ftately  apparel  of  the  male  fex  we 
fee  that  fondnefs  for  gorgeous  finery  which  their 
fturdier  character  might  have  been  expcAed  to  have 
difdained.  We  read  of  filk  garments  woven  with 
golden  eagles'^;  fo  a  king's  coronation  garment 
was  of  filk,  woven  with  gold  flowers  *',  and  his  cloak 
is  mentioned  diftinguilhed  by  its  cofily  workman- 
fliip,  and  its  gold  and  gems  ^\  Such  was  the  avi* 
dity  for  thefe  diftinftions  that  Elfric,  in  his  canons, 
found  it  neceflary  to  exhort  the  clergy  not  to  be 
ranc,  ths^  is  proud,  with  their  rings,  and  not  to 
have  their  garments  made  too  ranclike  ^^ 

They  had  filk,  linen,  and  woollen  garments. 
A  bifhop  gave  in  the  eighth  century,  as  a  prefent  to 
one  abroad,  a  woollen  tunic,  and  another  of  linen, 
adding,  *^  as  it  was  the  cuftom  of  the  Anglo-Saxons 
•*  to  wear  it  *\**  The  ufe  of  linen  was  not  un- 
common ;  for  it  is  remarked,  as  a  peculiarity  of  a 

"  Cott.  MS.  Claud.  C.  12 s* 

■<>  Mag,  Bib.  xvi  p.  89. 

^  Ingulf,  p.  61.  **  Ibid. 

^*  3  Gale  Script.  494. 

*^  Wilk.  Leg.  Sax.  158*  Ranc  and  rauc-like  origlnall/ 
meant  proud  and  gorgeous.  The  words  have  now  becoync 
appropriated  to  exprefs  dignity  of  fituation. 

.*♦  16  Mag.  Bib.  p.  82. 
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BOOK  nun,  that  fhe  rarely  wore^inen,  but  chiefly  woollen 
garments  ^K 

Silk,  from  its  coft,  cannot  have  been  con^mon, 
but  it  was  often  ufed  by  the  great  and  wealthy. 
Ethelbert,  king  of  Kent,  gave  a  filken  part  of  drefs, 
called  an  armilcafia  ^^.  Bede  mentions  two  filkea 
pallia  of  incomparable  workmanihip  *^  His  own  re- 
mains were  inclofed  in  fllk*^  It  often  adorned 
the  altars  of  the  church,  and  we  read  of  a  pre- 
fent  to  a  Weft-Saxon  bifliop  of  a  cafula,  cxprefled 
to  be  not  entirely  of  filk,  but  mixed  with  goats* 
wool'^ 

The  delineations  of  the  Saxon  manufcripts  almoft 
univerfally  reprefent  the  hair  of  the  men  as  divided 
from  the  crown  to  the  forehead,  and  combed  down 
the  fides  of  the  head  in  waving  ringlets.  Their 
beards  were  continuations  of  their  whifker^  on  each 
fide,  meeting  the  hair  from  the  chin,  but  there 
dividing  and  ending  in  two  forked  points.  Young 
men  ulually,  and  fometimes  fervants,  are  repre- 
fented  without  beards.  The  heads  of  the  foIdier§ 
are  covered,  but  workmen,  and  even  nobles,  are 
frequently  represented,  as  in  the  open  air,  without 
any  hats  or  caps 
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*'  Bede,  lib.  iv.  c.  19.  The  interior  tunic  of  St.  Neot  is 
defcribed  to  have  been  ex  panno  villofo  in  the  Irifli  manner.^ 
Dugd.  Mon.  ^68. 

**  Dugd.  Mon.  24. 

*7  Bede,  p.  297.  A  pallia  holoferica  is  mentioned  as  a 
prefent  in  Mag.  Bib.  xvi  p.  97. 

*»  Mag.  Bib.  xvi.  p.  88.  *9  Ibid.  p.  50. 

'^  See  the  plates  in  Strutt's  Hord.  Angel* 
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To  have  a  beaft  was  forbidden  to  tl^e  clergy  ^^  c  h  a  p. 
But  the  hiftoriah  of  Malmfbury  informs  us,  that  in 
the  time  of  Harold  the  fecond,  the  Englifli  laity 
Ihaved  their  beards,  but  allowed  the  hair  of  their 
upper  lip  a  full  growth  ^*.  The  tapeftry  of  Bayeux 
difplays  this  coftume :  Harold  and  mod  of  the 
figures  have  their  muftachios,  but  no  beards.  King 
Edward,  however^  has  his  full  beard.  In  the  draw- 
ings of  the  Evangelifts  in  the  fine  Cotton  MS.  " 
Marjt  and  John  have  neither  beards  nor  muftachios, 
but  Matthew  and  Luke  have  both. 

They  had  fhoes,  or  fcoh,  with  thongs.     Bedels 
account  of*  Cuthbert  is  curious :  he  fays,  when  the 
faint  had  wafhed  the  feet  of  thofe  who  came  to 
him,  they  compelled  him  to  take  off  his  own  fhoes, 
that  his  feet  might  alfo  be  made  clean,  for  fo  little 
did  he  attend  to  his  bodily  appearance,  that   he 
often  kept  his  (hoes,  which  were  of  leather,  on  his 
feet  for  feveral  months  together,  frequently  fr6m 
Eafter  to  Eafter,  without  taking  them  ofF^^     From 
this  anecdote  we  may  infer  that  they  had  not  (lock- 
ings.    Sometimes,  however,  the  legs  of  the  men 
appear  in  the  drawings  as  covered  half  way  up  with 
a  kind  of  bandage  wound  round,  or  elfe  with  a 
ftrait  (locking  reaching  above  the  knee  ^K 


3*  Wilk.  Leg.  Sax.  p.  8j. 

^»  Malmft).  lib.  iii.  «  Nero,  D.  4. 

'♦  Bede  vit.  Cuthb.  p.  243.  In  the  life  of  St.  Neot  he  is 
faid  to  have  loft  his  fcoh ;  he  faw  a  fox  having  the  thwauges 
of  his  (hoe  in  his  mouth.     Vefp.  D.  xiv.  p.  144. 

3»  Strutt,  Hord.  Ang.  p.  47.  In  Saint  BcnedicS  rule 
MS.  Tib.  A.  3.  focks  (foccas)  and  ftockings  (hosan)  are 
xneptioned^  alfo  two  other  coverings  for  the  legs  and  feet, 

Vo*.  IV.  G 
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The  Anglo-Saxons reprefenteoin  the Baycux ta- 
peftry  are  dreffed  in  this  manner ;  both  the  great 
and  their  inferiors  have  caps  or  bonnets  on  their 
heads,  M^hich  are  kept  on  even  in  the  prefence  of 
the  king  fitting  with  his  fceptre  on  the  throne. 
The  (teerfman  of  one  of  the  fhips  has  a  hat  on, 
with  a  projefling  flap  turning  upwards.  Mod  of 
the  figures  have*  clofe  coats  with  fleeves  to  the 
wrifts  ^\  They  are  girded  round  them  with  a  belt^ 
and  have  loofe  ikirts  fiirrounding  their  legs  like 
kelts,  but  not  reaching  quite  to  the  knee.  Harold 
on  horfeback  with  his  falcon  has  breeches,  which 
do  not  cover  his  knee,  and  a  cloak  flowing  behind 
him.  His  knights  have  breeches  covering  the  knees^ 
and  cloaks  which,  like  Harold's,  are  buttoned  on 
the  right  (houlder  "•  One  of  thofe  (landing  before 
the  king  has.  a  cloak,  or  fagum,  which  falls  down 
to  its  full  length,  and  Teaches  jud  below  the  bend 
of  the  knee  "•  Harold,  when  he  is  about  to  go  into 
the  fhip,  wears  a  fort  of  jacket  with  fmall  flaps.    In 


called  meon  and  fiand  reaf  fota,  and  the  oarm  {life  for  th^ 
upper  part  of  the  body. 

'^  Strutt  has  given  a  complete  drawing  of  a  Saxon  clofe 
toat  in  Tab.  15.  It  appears  to  have  been  put  over  the  head 
like  a  fliirt. 

^'  For  a  defcriptLon  of  this  claip  or  button  fee  Strutt> 
p.  46W 

*•  It  was  probably  of  cloaks  like  thefc  that  Charlemagne 
exclaimed,  **  Of  what  ufe  are  thcfe  little  cloak»«  We  can* 
^'  not  be  covered  by  them  in  bed.  When  I  am  o^  horfe- 
<'  back  they  cannot  defend  me  from  the  wind  and  rain» 
**  and  when  we  retire  for  other  occafions  I  ;im  ftarved  Vith 
^<  cold  in  my  legs."  St.  GalL  ap.  BouqaeiC  Recutiljctom..7. 
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the  (hip  he  appears  with  his  cloak  and  the  fur.  c  ha  p. 
rounding  fkirts,  which  are  exhibited  with  a  border ; 
but  when  he  takes  the  oath  to  William  he  has  a 
cloak  reaching  nearly  to  his  heels,  and  buttoned  on 
the  breaft.  They  have  always  belts  on.  Moft  of 
them  have  (hoes,  which  fet  clofe  round  the  ancle ; 
others,  even  the  great  men,  fometimes  have  none  ^*. 

In  the  hiftory  of  the  Lombards,  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  garments  are  ftated  to  have  been  loofe  and 
flowing,  and  chiefly  made  of  linen,  adorned  with 
broad  borders,  woven  or  embroidered  with  various 
colours^.  In  the  MSS.  of  the  Saxon  gofpels, 
Nero,  D.  4.  the  four  evangelifts  are  drawn  in  colour^^ 
and  the  garments  in  which  they  are  reprefented 
may  be  confidered  as  fpecimens  of  the  Anglo* 
Saxon  drefs. 

Matthew  has  a  purple  under-gown,  or  v^ft, 
rather  clofe,  coming  down  to  the  wrifts,  with  a. 
yellow  border  at  the  neck,  wrifts,  and  the  bottom* 


*•  Strutt  remarks  from  the  drawings,  that  the  kings  and 
mobles,  when  in  their  ftate  drefs,  were  habited  in  a  loofcf 
coaCy  which  reached  down  to  their  ancles>  and  had  over 
that  a  long  qobe,  faftened  over  both  (houlders,  on  the  middle 
of  the  breaft,  with  a  clafp  or  buckle.  He  adds,  that  the 
edges  and  bottoms  of  their  coats,  as  well  as  of  their  robes, 
were  often  trimmed  with  a  broad  gold  edging,  or  elfe  How* 
ered  with  different  colours.  The  foldiers  and  common  peo* 
pie  wore  clofe  coats,  reaching  only  to  the  knee,  and  a  (hort 
cloak  over  their  left  fhoulder  which  buckled  on  the  right* 
The  kings  and  nobles  were  habited  in  common  in  a  drefif 
fimilar  to  this,  but  richer  and  more  elegant.  Strutt^  Hord. 
Ang*  i.  p.  46. 

♦•  See  before. 
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BOOK  His  upper  robe  is  ^reen,  with  red  ftripes,  much 
^^'  loofer  than  the  other.  His  feet  have  no  (hoes,  but 
a  lacing  as  for  fandals.  There  is  a  brown  curtain 
with  rings  and  a  yellow  bottom.  His  ftool  has  a 
brown  cufliion,  but  no  back.  He  writes  on  his 
knee. 

Mark  wears  a  purple  rob6  ftriped  with  blue, 
buttoned  at  the  rieck,  where  it  opens  and  fliews^  an 
under  garment  of  light  blue  ftriped  with  red.  His 
cuftiion  is  blue ;  he  has  a  footftool  and*  a  fmall 
round  table* 

Luke's  under-drefs  is  a  fort  of  lilac,  with  light 
green  ftripes.  Over  this  is  a  purple  robe  with  red 
ftripes.  The  arm  is  of  the  colour  of  the  veft,  and 
comes  through  the  robe.  His  wrift  and  neck  have 
a  border. 

John's  under-garment  is  a  pea-green^with  red 
ftripes ;  his  upper  robe  is  purple  with  blue  ftripes  j 
this  is  very  loofe,  and  opening  at  the  breaft,  (hews 
the  drefs  beneath.  Thefe  piftures  ftiew  what  other 
paffages  alfo  imply,  that  our  anceftors  were  fond  of 
many  colours^'.  The  council  in  785  ordered  the 
clergy  not  to  wear  the  tinQured  colours  of  India 
nor  precious  garments  **•  The  clergy,  whofe  gar- 
ments  were  thus  compulforily  fimplified,  endea- 
voured to  extend  their  fafliion  to  thofe  of  the  laity. 
Boniface,  the  Anglo-Saxon  miflionary,  in  his  letter 

♦"  Bede  mentions,  that  in  Saint  Cuthbert's  -monaftery  they 

ufed  clothing  of  the  natural  wool,  and  not  of  varied  or  pre- 

cious  colours,  p.  242.     Two  cloaks  are   mentioned  among 

the  letters  of  Boniface,  one  of  which  is  faid  to  be  of  very 

^  surtful  workmanfhip,  the  other  of  a  tinctured  colour. 

f  Spel.  ConciL  p.  294.. 


^       t 
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to  the  archbifliop  of  Canterbury,  inveighs  againft  chap. 
luxuries  of  drefs,  and  declares  that  thofe  garments 
which  are  adorned  with  very  broad  duds  and 
images  of  worms  announce  the  coming  of  Anti- 
Chrift^\  In  the  fame  fpirit,  at  the  council  of 
Cloveflioe,  the  nuns  were  exhorted  to  pafs  their 
time  rather  in  reading  books  and  finging  hymns, 
than  in  weaving  and  working  garments  of  empty 
pride  in  diverfified  colours  ^^  That  they  lined 
their  garments  with  furs  made  from  fables,  beavers, 
and  foxes,  or,  when  they  wifhed  to  be  leaft  expen- 
five,  with  the  Ik  ins  of  lambs  or  cats,  we  learn  from 
the  life  of  Wulftan  ^^ 

^^  Spelm.  Concil.  241.  **  Ibid.  256. 

*'  Anglia   Sacra,  vol.  11.    p.  259.       Our  Henry,  whofe 
reiparks   6n~^he  drefs    of  our   anceftors    are  well  worth      ^ 
reading,  has  given  a  tranflation  of  the  paiTag*  in  t^is  Hiftoryt 
vol.  iv.  p.  289. 


«3 
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CHAP.    VI. 

Tieir  Hotifes,  furniture^  and  Luxurm. 

*  o  <>  K  TN  their  ecclefiaftical  buildings  the  Anglo-Saxon$ 
4.  ■■■■/.,—>  JL  were  expenfive  and  magnificent ;  their  dwelling, 
boufes  feem  to  have  been  fmall  and  inconvenient  % 
Domeftic  architefture  is  one  of  the  things  that  moft 
confpicuoufly  difplays  and  attends  the  progrefs  of 
national  wealth  and  tafte.>/i  The  more  we  recede 
into  the  antiquities  of  every  ftate,  we  invariably 
find  thq  habitations  of  the  people  ruder  and  lefs 
commodious. 

Their  furniture  we  can  only  know  as  it  hap* 
pens  to  be  mentioned  and  fometimes  imperfedly 
dcfcribed  in  fome  of  their  writings.  They  may 
have  had  many  things  which  we  have,  but  we  mufl: 
conceive  of  all  we  find  enumerated,  that  it  was 
heavy,  rude,  and  unworkmanlike.  It  is  in  a  po- 
li(hed  age,  and  among  induftrious  and  wealthy  na- 
tions, that  the  mechanical  arts  attain  excellence,  and 
that  every  convenience  of  domeftic  life  combines 
always  finiihed  neatnefs,  and  frequently  elegance 
and  tafte,  with  economy  of  materials  and  utility. 
-^HE  Anglo-Saxons  had  many  conveniences  and 
luxuries  which  men  fo  recently  emerging  from  the 

'  Strutt  has  copied  a  Saxon  houfe  from  the  MS.  Cleop. 

C.  viii.  in  his  fig.  3.  of  Plate  I.     The  building'  of  the  tower 

of  Babel  in  his  fixth  plate,  from  MS.  Claud.  B.  iv.  may  be 

confidered  ^  another  fpecimen  of  their  domeftic  arc]iitec-r 

'ture. 
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barbarian  ftate  could  not  have  derived  from  their  chap. 

VI 

own  invention.)'*'  They  were  indebted  for  thefe  to 
their  converfion  to  Chriftianitv.  When  the  Gothic 
nations  exchanged  their  idolatry  for  the  Chriflian 
faith,  hierarchies  arofe  in  every  converted  ftate, 
which  maintained  a  clofe  and  perpetual  intercourfe 
with  Rome  and  with  each  other.  From  the  letters 
of  Pope  Gregory,  of  our  Boniface,  and  many  others, 
we  perceive  that  an  intercourfe  of  perfonal  civilities, 
vifits^  meflages,  and  prefents,  was  perpetually  taking 
place.  Whatever  that  was  rare,  curious,  or  va- 
luable, which  one  perfon  polTefTed,  he  communi- 
cated, and  not  unfrequently  gave  to  his  acquaint- 
ance. This  is  very  remarkable  in  the  letters  of 
Boniface  and  his  friends  ^,  of  whom  fome  were  in 
England,  fome  in  France,  fome  in  Germany,  and 
elfewhere.  )|The  moft  cordial  phrafes  of  urbanity 
and  aflFe£tion  are  ufually  followed  by  a  prefent 
of  apparel,  the  aromatic  •  productions  of  the  eaft, 
little  articles  of  furniture  and  domeftic  comfort^ 
books,  and  whatever  elfe  promifed  to  be  acceptable 
to  the  perfon  addrefred.')^^  This  reciprocity  of  libe- 
rality, and  the  perpetual  vifits  which  all  ranks  of 
the  ftate  were  in  the  habit  of  making  to  Rome,  the 
feat  and  centre  of  all  the  arts,  fcience,  wealth,  and 
induftry  of  the  day,  occafioned  a  general  diffufion 
and  ufe  of  the  known  conveniences  2(nd  approved 
inventions  which  had  then  appeared. 
•/"Among  the  furniture  of  their  rooms  we  find 
hangings  to  be  fufpended  on  the  walls,  moft  of  them 

*  Thefe  are  in  the  fixteenth  volume  of  the  Magna  Bib- 
iiotheca  Fatrum. 
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BOOK  filken,  feme  with  the  figures  of  golden  birds  m 
needle  xVqrk,  feme  woven,  and  fome  plain^  Ac 
another  time  a  veil,  or  piece  of  hanging,  is  men- 
tioned, on  which  was  fewed  the  deftruftion  of 
Troy  \  Thefe  were  royal  prefents.  We  alfo 
read  of  the  curtain  of  a  lady  on  which  was  woven 
the  aSions  of  her  hufband  in  memory  of  his  pro- 
bity K  Thefe  articles  of  manuf^fture  for  domeftic 
ufe  are  obvioufly  alluded  to  by  Aldhelm  in  his 
fitnile,  in  which  he  mentions  the  texture  of  hang- 
ings or  curtains ;  their  being  ftained  with  purple 
and  different  varieties  of  colours,  and  their  images, 
embroidery,  and  weaving.  Their  love  of  gaudy 
colouring  was  as  apparent  in  thefe  as  in  'their  drefs, 
for  he  fays,  "  if  finifhed  of  one  colour  uniform  they 
**  would  not  feem  beautiful  to  the  eye  *.*'  Curtains 
and  hangings  are  very  often  mentioned  ;  fometimes 
in  Latin  phrafes,  pallia  or  cortinas ' ;  fometimes  in 
the  Saxon  term  wahrift.  Thus  Wynfleda  bequeaths 
a  long  heall  wahrift  and  a  ihort  one,  and  Wulfur 
bequeaths  an  heall  wahrifta  ;  the  fame  teftator  alfo 
leaves  a  heall  reafes^  Whether  this  is  another 
^xpreffion  for  a  hanging  to  the  hall,  or  whether  it 
alludes  to  any  thing  like  a  carpet,  the  expreffion 
itfelf  will  not  decide.  The  probability  is,  that  it 
expreffes  a  p^rt  of  the  hangings.  We  can  perceive 
the  reafons  why  hangings  were  ufed  in  fuch  early 
times :  their  carpenters  were  no^  exaft  and  perfefl: 


*  Ingulf,  p.  53,  *  Ibid.  p.  9. 

'  3  Gal€  Script.  495,        *  Aldhelm  de  Laud.  Virg.  285^ 
^  Dugd.  130.     3  Gale^4i8and  495.     Ingulf,  53. 

•  Hickcs  Pr«f.  and  Diff.  Ep.  54. 
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joiners  ;  their  buildings  were  full  of  crevices,  and  chap. 
hangings  x^ere  therefore  rather  a  neceflity  than  a 
luxury,  as  they  kept  out  the  wind  from  the  inhabi- 
tants. Nothing  can  more  ftrongly  prove  their  ne- 
ceflity than  that  Alfred,  to  preferve  his  lights  from 
the  wind,  even  in  the  royal  palaces,  was  obliged  to 
have  recourfe  to  lanthorns '.  Their  hangings  we 
find  were  not  cheap  enough  to  be  ufed  perpetually^ 
and  therefore  when  the  king  gave  them  to  the  mo- 
naftery,  he  adds  the  injunSion  to  the  one  gift,  that 
it  fhould  be  fufpended  on  his  anniverfary,  and  to 
another,  that  it  fhould  be  ufed  on  feftivals  K 

Benches"  and  feats  and  their  coverings  arc 
alfo  mentioned.  In  one  gift,  feven  fetl  hraegcl,  or 
feat  coverings  ",  occur.  Wynfleda  bequeaths  three 
fetl  hfaegl  ^K  Their  footflools  appear  to  have  been 
much  ornamented.  Ingulf  mentions  two  great  pc- 
*  dalia  with  lions  interwoven,  and  two  fmaller  ones 
fprinkled  with  flowers  '*•  Some  of  their  feats  or 
benches,  reprefenled  in  the  drawings,  have  animals* 
heads  and  legs  at  their  extremities  '^  Their  feats 
feem  to  have  been  benches  and  (tools. 
*  Their  tables  are  fometimes  very  coftly:  wc 
read  of  two  tables  made  of  filver  and  gold  ^. 
^thelwold,  in  Edgar's  reign,  is  faid  to  have  made 
a  filver  table  worth  three  hundred  pounds  '^  We 
alfo  read  of  a  wooden  table  for  an  altar  which  was 


BO 
14 


*  See  the  Anglo-Saxon  Hiftory,  vol.  li.  p.  337. 

Ingulf, 53.  "  Diigd- Mort.  130. 

Dugd.  216.  ''  HIckes.ubi  fap. 

^*  Ing-  53.  "  See  Strutt.,  td&.  10. 

*^  Dugd,  Moa.  40.        *'  Ibid.  104. 
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BOOK  adorned  with  ample  and  folid  plates  of  filver,  and 
v^ith  gems  various  in  colour  and  fpecies  '^ 

Candlesticks  of  various  forts  are  mentioned ; 
two  large  candlefticks  of  bone  (gebonede  candeU 
iliccan),  and  fix  fmaller  of  the  fame  kind,  are  enu« 
merated '%  as  are  alfo  two  filver  candelabra,  gilt '% 
and  two  candelabra  well  and  honourably  made  ^\ 
Bede  once  mentions  that  two  candles  were  lighted  ". 

Hand-Bells  alfo  appear.  At  one  time  twelve 
are  ftated  to  have  been  ufed  in  a  monaftery  ^\  A 
difciple  of  Bede  fends  to  Lullus,  in  France,  "  the 
**  bell  which  I  have  at  my  hand**.*'  A  filver 
mirror  is  alfo  once  mentioned  *'. 

Of  bed  furniture  we  find  in  an  Anglo-Saxon's 
will  bed-cloaths  (beddreafes),  with  a  curtain  (hryfte), 
and  flieet  (hoppfcytan),  and  all  that  thereto  belongs ; 
to  his  fon  he  gives  the  bed^reafe  and  all  the  cloaths 
that  appertain  to  it  "^.yC  An  Anglo-Saxon  lady 
gives  to  one  of  her  children  two  chefts  and  their 
contents,  her  bed  bed-curt^n,  linen,  and  all  the 
cloaths  belonging  to  it.  To  another  child  (he  leaves 
two  chefls,  and  ^^  all  the  bed-cloaths  that  to  one 
bed  belong/'  She  alfo  mentions  her  red  tent^' 
(giteld).  On  another  occafion  we  read  of  a  pil- 
low of  draw  *^  A  goat  Ikin  bed-covering  was  fent 
to  ^n  Anglo-Saxon  abbot  ^\    In  Judith  we  read  of 

••  3  Gale  Script.  420. 

■•  Dugd.  Mon.  321.  *  Ibid.  40. 

**  Ibid.  130.   Candetabris  ex  argento  dadlilibus.    lb.  104. 

**  Bede,  259.  *'  Dugd.  Mon.  221. 

*♦  16  Mag.  Bib.  88.  *»  Dugd.  24. 

•^  HickesDiff.  Ep.  54.  ^'  Hickes  Praef. 

*•  3  Gale  Scrip.  41S.  .  '^  16  Mag.  Bib.  52. 
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■ 

the  gilded  fly-net  hung  about  the  leader's  bed  ^.  c  h  a  p. 
Bear-ikins  are  fometimes  noticed  as  if  a  part  of  bed 
furniture.  There  is  a  drawing  of  a  Saxon  bed  and 
curtain  in  Claud.  B.  iv.  which  may  be  fcen  in  Strutt 
Horda  Angelcynn.  pi.  xiii.  fig.  a.  The  head  and 
the  bottom  of  the  bed  feem  to  be  both  boarded,  and 
the  pillows  look  as  if  made  of  platted  draw.  Not 
to  go  into  a  bed,  but  to  lay  on  the  floor,  was  occa^ 
fionally  enjoined  as  a  pennance  ^\ 

For  their  food  and  conviviality  they  ufed  many 
expenfive  articles.  It  was  indeed  in  thefe  that  their 
abundant  ufe  of  the  precious  metals  principally  ap- 
peared. We  perpetually  read  of  filver  cups,  and 
fometimes  of  filver  gilt.  Byrhtric,  in  his  will,  be- 
queaths three  filver  cups  ^\  Wulfur  bequeaths  four 
cups,  two  of  which  he  defcribes  as  of  four  pounds 
value  ".  Wynfleda  gives,  befides  four  filver  cups, 
a  cup  with  a  fringed  edge,  a  wooden  cup  varie- 
gated with  gold,  a  wooden  knobbed  cup>  and  two 
fmicere  fcencing  cuppan,  or  very  handfome  drink- 
ing cups  ^\  In  other  places  we  read  of  a  goldeii 
cup,  with  a  gold  difh  ^^  j  a  gold  cup  of  immenfe 
weight  ^^ ;  a  difh  adorned  with  gold,  and  another 
with  Grecian  workmanfhip ".  A  lady  gave  a 
golden  cupi  weighing  four  marcs  and  a  half^% 
The  king  of  Kent  fent  to  Boniface,  the  Anglo* 
Saxon  milfionary  in  Germany,  a  filver  bafon,  gilt 
within,  weighing  three  pounds  and  a  half  ^^.     On 

« 

■•  Frag.  Jud.  "  Wilk.  Leg.  Anglo-Sax.  p.  97. 

»*  Thorp.  Reg.  Roff.  30.  "  Hickes  Diff.  Ep.  54. 

*♦  Hickes  Praef.  p.  »2.  '*  Dngd.  Mon.  21. 

3«  Dugd.  Mon.  194.  "  Ibid.  40. 

?8  I^)id.  ?4q.        '  ^»  1$  Mag.  Bib.  p.  64. 
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BOOK  another  occafion  a  great  filver  difli  of  excellent 
workmanfhip  and  of  great  value  is  noticed  ^.  Two 
filver  cups,  weighing  twelve  marks,  were  ufed  by 
the  monks  in  a  refeftory  to  ferve  their  drink  *'. 
Two  filver  bafons  were  given  by  a  lady  to  a  mo- 
naftery  ^*.  A  king,  in  833,  gave  his  gilt  cup,  en- 
graved without  with  vine  dreffers  fighting  dragons, 
which  he  called  his  crofs-bowl,  becaufe  it  had  a 
crofs  marked  within,  and  it  had  four  angles  pro- 
jefting  like  a  fimilar  figure*';  two  filver  cups, 
with  covers  in  one  place ^'^j  five  filver  cups  in  an- 
other *^ ;  and  fuch-like  notices,  feifficiently  prove  to 
us  that  the  rich  and  great  among  the  Anglo-Saxons 
had  no  want  of  plate.  At  other  times  we  meet 
with  cups  of  bone  "^j  brazen  diflies  "^^  and  a  coffer 
made  of  bones'^'.  We  may  infer  that  the-Iefs  af- 
fluent ufed  veffels  of  wood  and  horn.  A  council 
ordered  that  no  cup  or  difli  made  of  horn  fhould 
be  ufed  in  the  facred  ofEces  ^'^. 

Horns  were  much  ufed  at  table.  Two  buffalo 
horns  are  in  Wynfleda*s  will  ^^  Four  horns  are 
noticed  in  the  lift  of  a  monaftery's  effefts  ^\  Three 
horns  worked  with  gold  and  filver  occur  ^%  and  the 
Mercian  king  gave  to  Croyland  monaftery  the  horn 
of  his  table,  "  that  the  elder  monks  may  drink 
**  thereout  on  feftivals,  and  in  their  benedidions 
**  remember  fometimes   the  foul  of  the   donor 

*•  Dugd.  123.  *■  3  Gale  Scrip.  4o5. 

**  5  Gale  Scrip.  418.  ♦'  Ingulf,  p.  9. 

♦♦  Dugd.  40.  ♦'  Dugd.  221. 

**  Ibid.  221.  ^7  Bede,  lib.  11.  c  16. 

^*  16  Mag.  Bib.  93.  *'  Spelm..  Cone.  295. 

5°  Hickes  Pref.  V  Dugd.  221.  **  Dugd.  4a  ^ 
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*^  Witlaf  ".'*     The  curioufly  carved  horn  which  is  c  h  a  p, 
ftill  preferved  in  York  cathedral  was  made  in  the        ^* 
Anglo-Saxon  times,  and  d^ferves  the  notice  of  the 
inquifitive  for  its  magnitude  and  workmanfliip. 

Glass  veffels,  which  are  among  the  moft  valu- 
able of  our  prefent  comforts,  were  little  ufed  in  the 
time  of  Bede  and  Boniface.  A  difciple  of  Bede 
afked  Lullus,  in  France,  if  there  were  any  man  in 
his  parifli  who  could  make  glafs  veflels  well ;  if 
fuch  a  man  lived  there,  he  defired  that  he  might  be 
perfuaded  to  come  to  England,  becaufe,  adds  he, 
"  we  are  ignorant  and  helplefs  in  this  art  ^\'*  Bede 
mentions  lamps  of  glafs,  and  veffels  for  many 
ufes  ^^  Glafs  became  more  ufed  in  the  conve- 
niences of  domeftic  life  towards  the  period  of  the 
Norman  conqueft. 

Gold  and  filver  were  alfo  applied  to  adorn  their 
fword  hilts,  their  faddles  and  bridles,  ^nd  their 
banners  ^^  Their  gold  rings  contained  gems,  and 
even  their  garments,  faddles,  and  bridles,  were 
fometimes  jewelled  "• 

The  prefents  which  the  father  of  Alfred  took 
with  him  to  Rome  deferve  enumeration  from  their 
value,  and  becaufe  they  (hew  the  fupply  of  the  pre- 
cious metals  which  the  Anglo-Saxons  polTeiTed; 
we  derive  the  knowledge  of  them  from  Anaftafius 
a  contemporary :    a  crown  of  the   pureft  gold« 

weighing  four  pounds ;  two  bafons  of  the  pureft 
gold,  weighing pounds ;  a  fword,  bound 

V  Ingulf,  9.         ««■  16  Mag.  Bib.  88.        's  Bede,  p.  295. 
'^  Diigd.  Mon.  266.  ib.  24.  Bede,  3.  11. 
'^  Aldhelrn  de  Laud.  Vlrg.  307.  Eddius,  60.  61.  3  Gale 
Script.  494.     Dugd.'  Mon.  24. 
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BOOR  With  pureft  gold ;  two  fmall  images  of  the  pureft 
gold  ;  four  difhes  of  filver  gilt ;  two  palls  of  filk 
with  golden  clafp;  with  other  (ilk  dfefles,  and 
gold  clafps,  and  hangings.  To  the  bifhops,  priefts, 
deacons,  and  other  clergy,  and  to  the  great  at 
Rome,  he  diftributed  gold^  and  among  the  people 
fmall  filver  ^^  A  few  years  afterwards  we  leam 
from  the  fame  author,  that  the  Engllfh  then  at 
Rome  prefented  to  the  oratory  in  the  pontifical 
palace,  at  Frefcati,  a  filver  table,  weighing  feveral 
pounds  ^\  In  the  age  before  this  we  read  of  golcf 
and  filver  veffels  fent  prefents  to  Rome  ^. 

Gold  and  filver  roods,  or  croffes  and  crucifixes, 
are  frequently  mentioned  *^'  j  alfo  a  filver  graphium, 
or  pen  ^*.  The  crown  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings 
is  defcribed  by  the  contemporary  biographer  of 
Dunfian  as  made  of  gold  and  filver,  a  id  fet  with 
various  gems  ^\  They  ufed  iron  very  commonly, 
and  often  tin. 

The  Anglo-Saxons  feem  to  have  been  acquainted 
with  the  precious  ftones.  In  the  MSS.  Tib.  A.  3. 
twelve  forts  of  them  are  thus  defcribed :    "  The 

firft  gem  kind  is  black  and  green,  which  are 

both  mingled  together,  and  this  is  called  giafpis. 

The  other  is  faphyrus ;  this  is  like  the  fun,  and 
*•  in  it  appear  like  golden  ftars.  The  third  is 
<^  calcedonius  :  this  is  like  a  burning  candle.  Sma- 

'•  Anaftafius  Bibliot.  dc  vit.  Pontif.  p.  403.  ed.  Rom. 
1718. 

««  Ibid.  418.  ^  Bede,  iv.  c.  1. 

^'  Wulf.  Will  ap.  Hickes  Diff.  Ep.  54.  Ingulf,  9. 
I>ugd.  233. 

**  Mag.  Bib.  xvi.  p.  5 1.        •»  MS.  Cleop.  B.  i^. 
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*  ragdus  is  very  green.      Sardonix  is  Hkeft  blood,  chap. 

••  Onichinus  is  brown  and  yellow.     Sardius  is  like 

•*  clear  blood.    Berillus  is  like  water.    Crifopraffus 

•*  is  like  a  green  leek,  and  green  ftars  feem  to 

^^  ihine  from  it.     Topazius  is   like  gold,  and  car- 

"  bunculus  is  like  burning  fire.** 

The  odoriferous  produftions  of  India  and  the 
Eaft  were  known  to  our  anceftors,  and  highly  va- 
lued. They  frequently  formed  part  of  their' pre- 
fents.  Boniface  fent  to  an  abbefs  a  little  frankin- 
cenfe,  pepper,  and  cinnamon*"^;  to  another  perfon 
fomc  ftorax  and  cinnamon  *^  So  he  received  from 
an  archdeacon,  cinnamon,  pepper,  and  coftus**. 
A  deacon  at  Rome  once  fent  him  four  ounces  of 
cinnamon,  two  ounces  of  coftum,  two  pounds  of 
pepper,  and  one  pound  of  cozombri  ^^ 

The  Anglo-Saxons  ufed  the  luxury  of  hot  baths. 
Their  ufe  feems  to  have  been  common  ;  for  a  nun 
is  mentioned,  who,  as  an  ad  of  voluntary  mortifi- 
cation, wa(bed  in  them  only  on  feftivals  *^^  Not 
to  go  to  warm  baths  nor  a  foft  bed  was  part  of  a 
fevere  penitence*^.  The  general  praftice  of  this 
kind  of  bath  may  be  alfo  inferred  from  its  being 
urged  by  the  canons  as  a  charitable  duty  jto  give  to 
the  poor  meat,  mund,  fire,  fodder,  bed,  bathings 
and  cloaths  ^^  But  while  warm  bathing  was  in 
this  ufe  and  eftimation,  we  find  cold  bathing  fo 

*♦  Mag.  Bib.  xvi.  p.  50.         6*  Ibid.  51.         «5  ibij.  u^, 

•'  Ibid.  120.  Coiius,  a  kind  of  Ihrub  growing  m 
Arabia  and  Perfia,  and  having  a  root  of  a  pieafant  fpicy 
fmell. 

♦"  Bedc,  iv.  c.  19.  ^  Willc.  Leg.  Anglo-Sax.p.  94. 

^'  Wilk.  Leg.  Anglo-Sax.p.  95. 
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BOOK  Iktie  valued  as  to  be  mentioned  as  a  penitentiary 
punifhment ''.  » 

The  waftiing  of  the  feet  in  warm  water,  efpe- 
cially  after  travelling,  is  often  mentioned  ^*.  It  was 
a  part  of  indifpenfable  hofpitality  to  offer  this  re- 
frelhment  to  a  vifitor,  and  this  politenefs  will  lead 
us  to  fuppofe,  that  (hoes  and  (lockings,  though 
worn  in  focial  life,  were  little  ufed  in  travelling. 
The  cuftom  of  walking  without  thefe  coverings 
in  the  country,  and  of  putting  them  on  when  the 
traveller  approached  towns,  has  exifted  among  the 
commonalty  in  North  Britain  even  in  the  prefent 
reign.  Among  the  gifts  of  Boniface  to  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  prelate,  was  a  fliaggy  or  woolly  prefent  to 
dry  the  feet  after  being  wa(bed  ^^  To  wa(h  the 
feet  of  the  poor  was  one  of  the  a£l:s  of  pennance  to 
be  performed  by  the  rich  ^*. 

7\  Wilk.  Leg.  Anglo-Sax,  p.  95. 

'*  Bede,  234.  251.  257.  75  16  Mag.  Bib.  52,  &  ib. 

'*  Wilk  Leg.  Anglo-Sax.  97  • 
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CHAP.    VIL 

Their  Conviviality  and  Amufemenis. 

IN  the  ruder  dates  of  fociety  melancholy  is  the  c 
prevailing  feature  of  the  mind ;  the  ftern  or 
difmal  countenances  of  favages  are  every  where  re- 
markable. Ufually  the  prey  of  want  or  paffion 
they  are  feldom  cheerful  till  they  can  riot  in  txttU. 
Their  mirth  is  then  violent  and  tranfient,  and  they 
foon  relapfe  into  their  habitual  gloom. 

As  the  agricultural  ftate  advances,  and  the  com- 
forts of  civihzition  accumulate,  provident  induftry 
fecures  regular  fupplies;  the  removal  of  want  di* 
minifhes  care  and  introduces  leifure ;  the  fofter  af- 
feSions  then  appear  with  increafing  fervour,  the 
human  temper  is  rendered  milder,  mirth  and  joy 
become  habitual,  mankind  are  delighred  to  indulge 
their  focial  feelings,  and  a  large  portion  of  time  is 
devoted  to  amufement. 

The  Anglo-Saxons  were  in  this  happy  ftate  of 
focial  improvement ;  they  loved  the  pleafures  of 
the  table,  but  they  had  the  wffdom  to  unite  with 
them  more  intelleftual  diverfions.  At  their  cheer- 
ful meetings  it  was  the  practice  for  all  to  fing  la 
turn ;  and  Bede  mentions  an  inftance  in  which,  for 
this  purpofe,  the  harp  was  fent  round  *.  The  mu- 
ficians  of  the  day,  the  wild  flowers  of  their  poetry, 
and  the  ludicrous  jokes  and  tricks  of  their  bufFas, 
were  fuch  cflential  additions  to  their  conviviality, 

*  Bcde,  lib.  iv.  p^iyo. 

^   Vol.  IV.  H 
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BOOK  that  the  council  of  Clovefhoe,  which  thought  that 
^JL^^  more  folemn  manners  were  better   fuited  to  the 
ccclefiaftic,  forbad  the  monks  to  fuffer  their  man- 
fions  to  be  the  receptacle  of  the  "  fportive  arts, 
**  that  is,  of  poets,  harpers,  muficians,  and  buf- 
•*  foons  ^."     A  previous  council,  aiming  to  pro- 
duce the  lame  eflfed,  had  decreed,  that  no  eccleH- 
aftic  (hould  have  harpers,  or  any  mufic,  nor  fhould 
permit  any  jokes  or  plays  in  their  prefence  ^     In 
Edgar's  fpeech  on  the  expulfion  of  the  clergy,  the 
hiftriones,  or  gleemen,  are  noticed  as  frequenting 
the  monafteries :  "  There  are  the  dice,  there  are 
"  dancing  and  fmging,  even  to  the  very  middle  of 
"  the  nights"     Among  the  canons  made  in  the 
fame  king's  reign,  a  pried  was  forbidden  to  be  an 
eala-fcop,  or  an  ale  poet,  or  to  anywife  gliwige,  or 
play  the  gleeman  with  hirtifelf,  or  with  others^* 
Strutt  has  given  fome  drawings  of  the  Saxon  glee^ 
man  from  fome  ancient  MSS.  I  will  add  his  defer ip- 
tion  of  the  figures  ^  "  We  there  fee  a  man  throwing 
*'  three  balls  and  three  knives  alternately  into  the 
**  air,  and  catching  them  one  by  one  as  they  fall, 
*«  but  returning  them  again  in  rotation.     To  give 
the  greater  appearance  of  difficulty  to  this  part, 
it  is  accompanied  with,  the  mufic  of  an  inftrument 
refembling  the  modern  violin.     It  is  neceffary  to 
"  add,  that  thefe  two  figures,  as   well  as   thofe 
dancing,  previoufly  mentioned,  form  a  part  only 
of  two  larger  paintings,  which,  in  their  original 


*  Spel.  Concil.  256.  ^  Ibid.  159. 

*  TEthel.  Ab.  Riev.  p.  360.  '  Spel.  Concil.  455. 

*  Strutt's  Sports  and  Paftimes,  132,  r33.     This  book  was 
the  lad  publication  of  this  worthy  and  induftrious  nian« 
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"  ftate,  are  placed  as  frontiipieces  to  the  pfalms  of  c  h  a  p. 
"  David;,  in  both^  the  artifts  have  reprefented 
"  that  monarch  feated  upon  his  throne,  m  the  aO: 
of  playing  upon  the  harp  or  lyre,  and  furrounded 
by  the  niafters  of  facred  riiufic.  In  addition  tp 
the  four  figures  upon  the  middle  of  the  plate,  and 


fC 

*'  exclufive  of  the  king,  there  are  four  more,  all  of 
*'  theni  inftrumental  performers ;  one  playing  iipqn 

€i 


the  horn,  another  upon  the  trumpet,*  and  the 
other  two  upon  a  kind  of  tabor  or  drum,  which, 
**  however,  is  beaten  t^ith  a  fingle  drum.ftick.  The 
*^  manufcript  in  which  this  illCimin^tion  is  pre- 
*^  ferved,  was  written  as  early  as  fhe  eighth  cen- 
**  tury;  The  fecohd  painting;  which  is*  fnbre  fno- 
^*  dem  than  the  former  by  two  full  centuries,  'coq.^ 
**  tains  four  figures  befides  the  roy.at  pfalmiff  :'the 
**  two  riot  engraved  are  muficia'ns  j  thfe  6iie  is  blow- 
"  mg  a  long  trutnpet,  fupported  by  a  ftaff  he  holds 
*'  in  hii  left  hand,  and  the  other  is~  winding  ^a 
**  crooked  horn.  In  a  fhort  prologue  rmmediately 
**  preceding  the  Pfalm^;  we  read  ^i  follows: 
**  David,  filius  Jeffe,  in  regno  fuo  quatuor  efegit 
**  qui  Pfahnos  fecerunt,  id  eft  Afaph,  -^man, 
•*  uSlthan,  ct  Iduthan ;  \^h!ch  may  be  thus  tranf- 
"  lated  literally  :  David,  the  fon  of  Jeffe,  in  his 
**  reign,  eledled  four  perfohs  who  compofed  pfalms, 
"  that  is  to  fay,  Afaph,  jaEman,  .Slthan,  and  Idu- 
*'  than.  In  the  painting  thefe  four  names  are  fe- 
**  parately  appropriated,  one  to  each  of  fhe  four 
*'  perforrages  there  reprefented.  The  ptiy^r  upon 
**  the  violin  is  called  Iduthan,  and  -^than'is  tolung 
**  up  the  knives  and  balls  .^'* 

^  Strati's  Sports  and  Paftim«s,  p.  134. 

H  a 
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BOOK      Another  paffage  may  be  cited  from  the  fame 
^J.      induftrious  and  worthy  author. 

^'  One  part  of  the  gleeman*s  profeflion,  as  e^rly 
"  as  the  tenth  century,  was  teaching  animals  to 
**  dance,  to  tumble,  and  to  put  themfelves  into  va- 
**  riety  of  attitudes  at  the  command  of  their  maf- 
tcrs.     Upon  the  twenty-fecond  plate  we  fee  the 
curbus   though   rude   delineation,   being  little 
**  more  than  an  outline,  which  exhibits  a  fpecimen 
**  of  this  paftime.     The  principal  joculator  appears 
*•  in  the  front,  holding  a  knotted  fwitch  in  one 
^^  hand,  and  a  line  attached  to  the  bear   in  the 
**  other ;  the  animal  is  lying  down  in  obedience  to 
^'  his  command ;  and  behind  them  are  two  more 
**  figures,  the  one  playing  upon  two  flutes  or  fla- 
*^  geolets,  and  elevating  his  left  leg  while  he  (lands 
"  upon  his  right,  fupported  by  a  ftaflf  that  paffes 
**  under  his  arm-pit;   the  other  dancing.     This 
•*  performance  takes  place  upon  an  eminence  re- 
••  fembling  a  ftage,  made  with  earth ;  and  in  the 
^'  original  a  vaft  concourfe  are  (landing  round  it  in 
•♦  a  femicircle  as  fpeftators  of  the  fport,  but  they 
•'  are  fo  exceedingly  ill  drawn,  and  withal  fo  in- 
^^  di(lin£l,  that  I  did  not  think  it  worth  the  pains 
**  to  copy  them.     The  dancing,  if  I  may  fo  call  it, 
*^  of  the  flute-player  is  repeated  twice  in  the  fame 
*^  manufcript.     I  have  thence  feleded  two  other 
*^  figures  and  placed  them  upon  the  feventeenth 
**  plate,  where,  we  fee  a  youth  playing  upon  a  harp 
"  with  only  four  firings,  and  apparently  finging  at 
••  the  fame  time,  while  an  elderly  man  is  perform- 
^  ing  the  part  of  a  buffoon,  or  pofture-mafter. 
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*^  holding  up  one  of  his  legs,  and  hopping  upon  chap. 
*^  the  other  to  the  mufic '.  *--I!il 

In  a  Latin  MS.  of  Prudentius,  with  Saxon 
notes,  there  is  a  drawing  which  feems  to  reprefent 
a  fort  of  military  dance  exhibited  for  public  aniufe^ 
ment :  "  Two  men  equipped  in  martial  habits, 
**  and  each  of  them  armed  with  a  fword  and  fliield, 
**  are  engaged  in  a  combat;  the  performance  is 
*'  enlivened  by  the  found  of  a  horn;  the  mufician 
**  afts  in  a  double  capacity,  and  is,  together  with  a 
"  female  affiftant,  dancing  round  them  to  the  ca- 
*'  dence  of  the  mUfic,  and  probably  the  aftions  of 
*^  the  combatants  were  alfo  regulated  by  the  famo^ 
*'  meafureV* 

We  may  remark,  that  the  word  commonly  ufed 
in  Anglo-Saxon  to  exprefs  dancing,  is  the  verb 
tumbian.  The  Anglo-Saxon  verfion  of  the  gof- 
pels  mentions  that  the  daughter  of  Herodias  tum- 
bude  before  Herod ;  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  wor4 
for  dancer  is  tumbere.  It  is  probable  that  their 
mode  of  dancing  included  much  tumbling. 

We  may  infer  that  bear-baiting  was  an  ^mqfe^ 
ment  pf  fome  importance  to  our  anceftors,  as  it  is 

•  Strutt's  Sports  and  Paftimes,  p.  134,  He  adds  in  a 
note,  that  "  both  thefe  drawings  occur  in  a  MS.  Pfalter* 
•*  written  in  Latin,  and  apparently  about  the  middle  of  the 
<*  tenth  century.  It  contains  many  drawings,  all  of  them 
f '  exceedingly  rude,  and  moft  of  them  merely  outlines.  It 
*<  is  preferved  in  the  Harleian  library,  and  marked  603.'* 
His  twenty-fecond  plate  is  in  the  i82d  page  of  his  work; 
his  feventeenth  plate  in  p.  132,  to  which  we  refer  the  reader, 

9  Strutt's  Sports  and  Paftimes,  p.  166.  His  plate  of  it  if 
p.  162.    The  MS.  is  in  the  Cotton  Lib.  Cleop.  C.  8» 
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BOOK  ftated  in  Doomfday-book,  among  the  annual  pay- 
ments from  Norwich,  that  it  ihould*  provide  one 
bear,  and  fix  dogs  for  the  bear. 

It  was  in  the  charafter  of  a  glceman,  or  as  it 
was  expreffed  in  the  Latin  term  joculator,  that  Al- 
fred vifited  the  Danifh  encampment.  That  thefe 
perfons  were  not  only  valued,  but  well  rewarded  in 
their  day,  we  learn  from  a  curious  faft  :  Edmund, 
the  fon  of  Ethelred,  gave  a  villa  to  his  gleeman>  or 
joculator,  whofe  name  was  Hitard.  This  gleeman, 
in  the  decline  of  life,  went  on  a  vifit  of  devotion  to 
Rome,  and  previous  to  his  journey  gave  the  land 
to  the  church  at  Canterbury '°.  In  Doomfday-book 
Berdic,  a  joculator  of  the  king,  is  ftated  to  have  pof- 
feffed  three  villas  in  Gloucefterfhire. 

The  Anglo-Saxons  ufed  a  game  at  hazard,  which 
they  called  taefl.  The  taefl-ftan,  or  taefl-ftone,  was 
the  die.  The  canons  of  Edgar  forbid  priefts  to  be 
taeflere,  or  players  at  the  tsefl  '\  There  is  a  paflage 
which  may  be  noticed  on  this  fubjefl:  concerning 
Canute :  A  bifliop  having  made  a  lucrative  bar- 
gain with  a  drunken  Dane,  rode  in  the. night  to  the 
king  to  borrow  money  to  fulfil  his  contrail ;  it  fays, 

he  found  the  king  alleviating  the  tedium  of  a 

long  night  by  the  play  of  tefferarum,  or  fcac- 
**  corum  "•" ;  he  was  fuccefsful  in  his  application. 
Whether  this  play  was  the  taefl,  or  any  other  game 
more  r^fembling  chefs,  is  not  clear. 

On£  of  their  principal  diverfions  was  hunting. 
This  is  frequently   mentioned.     A  king  is  exhi- 

■®  Dugdale  Mon.  p.  21.        "  Spelm.  Concil.  p.  455. 
*^  Hift.  Rames.    3  Gale,  p.  442. 
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bited  by  Bede  as  {landing  at  the  fire  ivith  his  c  h  a  P. 
attendants,  and  warming  himfelf  after  hunting '^ 
AUred  is  praifed  by  his  friend  Afler  for  his  incom- 
parable fkill  and  afliduity  in  the  arts  of  the  chafe'*. 
He  is  dated  to  have  gone  as  far  as  Cornwall  to  enr 
joy  it  '5.  Edmund  the  grandfon  of  Alfred's  hunt 
at  Ceoddri  is  thus  defcribed  by  a  contemporary  : 
*^  When  they  reached  the  woods  they  took  various 
"  dircdlions  among  the  woody  avenues,  and  lo, 
"  from  the  varied  noife  of  the  horns  and  the  bark- 
ing of  the  dogs,  many  ftags  began  to  fly  about. 
From  thefe,  the  king  with  his  pack  of  hounds, 
"  feleded  one  for  hi^  own  hunting,  and  purfued 
it  long  through  devious  ways  with  great  agility 
on  his  horfe,  and  with  the  dogs  following.  In 
the  vicinity  of  Ceoddri  were  feveral  abrupt  and 
lofty  precipices  hanging  over  profound  declivities. 
**  To  one  of  thefe  the  flag  came  in  his  flight,  and 
daflied  himfelf  down  the  immenfe  depth  with 
headlong  ruin,  all  the  dogs  following  and  pe. 
rifliing  with  him.  The  king,  purfuing  the  ani- 
mal and  the  hounds  with  equal  energy,  was  rufli* 
ing  onwards  to  the  precipice  ;  he  faw  his  danger, 
and  ftruggled  violently  to  (lop  his  courfer ;  the 
horfe  difobeyed  awhile  his  rein :  he  gave  up  the 
hope  of  life,  he  recommended  tiimfelf  to  God 
*'  and  his  faint,  and  was  carried  to  the  very  brink 
"  ot  the  deftrudion  before  the  fpeed  of  the  animal 
"  could  be  checked.  The  horfe's  feet  were  trem- 
**  bling  on  the  laft  turf  of  the  precipice  when  he 
"  flopped 'V* 

"^  Bede,  iii.  14.         "♦  AOer,  p.  16.         **  Ibid.  p.  40. 
**  Life  of  Dunftan.    Cbtt.  MSS.  Clcop.  B.  13. 
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K  In  the  Saxon  dialogues  above  mentioned  wc 
ha^je  this  converfation  on  hunting :  "  I  am  a  hunter 
**  to  one  of  the  kings  "  *  How  do  you  exercife  your 

*  art  ?*  *'  I  fpread  my  nets,  and  fet  them  in  a  fit 
"  place,  and  inftrud  my  hounds  to  purfue  the  wild 
**  deer  till  they  come  to  the  nets  unexpeftedly,  and 
^*  fo  are  entangled,  and  I  flay  them  in  the  nets/* 

*  Cannot  you  hunt  without  nets?'  "  Yes.  with 
**  Iwift  hounds  I  follow  the  wild  deer.*'     *  What 

*  wild  deer  do  you  chiefly  take  ?'  ''  Harts,  boars, 
^*  and  rein-deer  (rana),  and  goats,  and  fometimes 
**  hares.*'  *  Did  you  hunt  to  day  ?*  "  No,  te- 
*^  caufe  it  was  Sunday,  but  yefterday  I  did.  I  took 
•*  two  harts  and  one  boar.**  *  How  ?*  "  The 
<*  harts  in  nets,  the  boar  I  flew.'*     *  How  dared 

*  you  flay  him  ?'  The  hounds  drove  him  to  me, 
"  and  I  ftanding  oppofire  pierced  him."  *  You  was 

*  bold,*  «*  A  hunter  fliould  not  be  fearful,  becaufe 
**  various  wild  deer  live  in  the  woods.**     '  What 

*  do  you  do  with  your  hunting  ?'  "  I  give  the  king 
•*  what    I    take,   becaufe  I   am    his    huntfman.*' 

*  What  does  he  give  thee  ?'  "  He  clothes  me  well, 
"  and  feeds  me,  and  fometimes  gives  me  a  horfe 
**  or  a  bracelet,  that  I  may  follow  my  art  more 
"  luftily.** . 

We  have  a  little  information  about  the  royal 
hunting  in  Doomfday  book.  When  the  king 
wtnt  to  Shrewfbury  to  hunt,  the  moft  refpeftable 
burghers  who  had  horfes,  ferved  as  his  guard,  with 
arms ;  and  the  ftieriff*  fent  thirty-fix  men  on  foot 
to^  be  (tationed  at  the  hunt  while  the  king  was 
there.  In  Hereford  every  houfe  fent  a  man  to  be 
ftationed  in  the  wood  whenever  the  king  hunted. 
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Among  the  drawings  in  the  Saxon  calendar  in  c  h  a  p, 
the  Cotton  library,  Tib.  B.  5,  the  month  of.  Sep-  ^^ 
tember  reprefcnts  a  boar-hunt :  a  wood  appears, 
containing  boars ;  a  man  is  on  foot  with  a  fpear, 
another  appears  with  a  horn  flung  and  applied  to  his 
mouth ;  he  has  alfo  a  fpear,  and  dogs  are  follow- 
ing. 

Hunting  was  forbidden  by  Canute  on  a  Sun- 
day ^\  Every  man  was  allowed  to  hunt  in  the 
woods,  and  in  the  fields  that  were  his  own,  but  not 
to  interfere  with  the  king's  hunting  ". 

Hawks  and  falcons  were  alfo  favourite  fubjefls 
of  amufement,  and  valuable  prefents  in  thofe  days, 
when  the  country  being  much  overrun  with  wood 
all  fpecies  of  the  feathered  race  muft  have  abound- 
ed. A  king  of  Kent  begged  of  a  friend  abroad 
two  falcons  of  fuch  fl^ill  and  courage  as  to  attack 
cranes  willingly,  and  leizing  them  to  throw  them 
to  the  ground.  He  fays,  he  makes  this  requeft  be- 
caufe  there  were  few  hawks  of  that  kind  in  Kent 
who  produced  good  offspring,  and  who  could  be 
made  agile  and  courageous  enough  in  this  art  of 
warfare  ^'\  Our  Boniface  fent,  among  fome  other 
prefents,  a  hawk  and  two  falcons  to  a  friend*®; 
and  we  may  infer  the  common  ufe  of  the  diverfion 
from  his  forbidding  his  monks  to  hunt  in  the  woods 
with  dogs,  and  from  having  hawks  and  falcons  "• 
An  Anglo-Saxon,  by  his  will,  gives  two  hawks 
(hafocasy,  and  all  his  ftag-hounds  (heador  hundas), 
to  his  natural  lord  ^*.     The  fportfmen  in  the  train 

'^  Wilkin's  Leg.  Sax.  130.  '«  Ibid.  146. 

^  Mag.  Bib.  xvi.  p.  65.         ^  lb.  p.  53.  ^'  lb.  p.  94. 

''  Thorpe's  Reg.  Koff.  p.  24. 
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CHAP.     VIII. 

Their  Marriages. 

T  is  well  known  that  the  female  fex  were  much 
more  highly  valued  and  more  refpeftfuUy 
treated  by  the  barbarous  Gothic  nations  than  by 
the  more  poliflied  ftates  of  the  Eaft.  Among  the 
Anglo-Saxons  they  occupied  the  fame  important 
and  independent  rank  in  fociety  which  they  now 
enjoy.  They  were  allowed  to  poffefs,  to  inherit, 
and  to  tranfmit  landed  property ;  they  fhared  in  all 
the  fecial  feftivities ;  they  were  prefent  at  the 
Witena  Gemot  and  the  Shire  Gemot ;  they  were 
^  permitted  to  fue  and  be  fued  in  the  courts  of  juftice ; 
their  perfons,  their  fafety,  their  liberty,  and  their 
property,  were  protefted  by  exprefs  laws,  and  they 
po0efled  all  that  fweet  influence  which,  while  the 
human  heart  is  refponfive  to  the  touch  of  love, 
they  will  ever  retain  in  thofe  countries  which  have* 
the  wifdom  and  the  urbanity  to  treat  them  as  equal, 
intelligent,  and  independent  beings. 

The  earlieft  inftitutions  refpeding  the  Anglo^ 
Saxon  marriages  occur  in  the  laws  of  Ethelbert. 
According  to  thefe  a  man  might  purchafe  a  woman 
if  the  agreement  was  made  without  fraud ;  but  if 
deceit  was  detefted,  (he  was  to  be  taken  back  to 
her  houfe,  and  his  money  was  to  be  reftored  to 
him.  It  wias  alfo  enjoined,  that  if  a  wife  brought 
forth  children  alive,  and  furvived  her  hufband,  (he 
wa$  to  have  half  his  property.     She  was  allowed 
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the  fame  privilege,  if  Ihe  chofe,  to  live  wkh  her  c  h  a  p- 
children ;  but  if  fhe  was  child lefs  his  paternal  re-  s— 
lations  was  to  have  his  pofTeinons  and  the  morgan 

gift '. 

The  cuftomary  forms  attendant  upon  their  mar- 
riage contrads  are  more  clearly  difplayed  to  us  in 
the  laws  of  Edmund  :  the  confent  of  the  lady  and 
her  friends  was  to  be  firfl:  obtained ;  the  bride* 
groom  *  was  then  to  give  his  promife  and  his  pledge 
to  the  perfon  who  fpoke  for  her,  that  he  defired 
her  that  he  might  keep  her,  according  to  the  law 
of  God,  as  a  man  ought  to  keep  his  wife.  Nor 
was  this  promife  trufted  to  his  own  honour  or  in- 
tereft  :  the  female  fex  were  fo  much  under  the  pro- 
tedion  of  the  law,  that  the  bridegroom  was  com- 
pelled to  produce  friends  who  gave  their  fecurity 
for  his  due  obfervance  of  his  covenant. 

The  parties  being  thus  betrothed,  the  next  ftep 
was  to  fettle  to  whom  the  fofter  lean,  the  money 
requifite  for  the  nburifhing  the  children,  fhould  be 
applied.  The  bridegroom  was  then  required  to 
pledge  himfeif  to  this,  and  his  friends  became  re- 
fponfiblefor  him. 

*  Wilk.  Leg,  Sax.  p.  7. 

'  The  Saxon  word  is  bryd-guma.  Guma  means  a  man, 
which  we  have  perverted  into  groom ;  bryd  imph'es  mar*^ 
riage.  The  Weifli  for  marriage  is  priodas ;  priodrab  is  a 
bridegroom;  priodi  to  marry;  all  thefe  in  compofidoii 
change  into  an  initial  b.  No  one  can  fufpeA  that  fuch  a 
term. as  this  can  by  either  nation  have  been  derived  from 
the  other.  But  the  Welfh  has  pfeferved  the  rationale 
•f  the  word,  which  implies  appropriation,  or  proprietoiw 
ftip- 
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BOOK  ^kts  matter  being  arranged,  he  was  then  to  fig- 
nify  what  he  meant  to  give  her  for  choofing  to  be 
his  wife,  and  what  he  fhould  give  her  in  cafe  (he 
furvived  him.  I  confider  the  firft  gift  to  be  a 
defignation  of  his  intended  morgan  gift.  This  was 
the  prefent  which  the  Anglo  Saxon  wives  received 
from  their  hufbands  on  the  day  after  their  nuptials, 
as  it  is  expreffed  in  the  law.  It  feems  to  have  been 
intended  as  a  compliment  to  the  ladies  for  ho* 
Aobrihg  a  fuitor  v^ith  their  preference,  and  for  fub-  ^ 
tnitting  to  the  duties  of  wedlock.  The  law  adds, 
that  if  it  be  fo  agreed  it  is  right  that  (he  fhould 
halve  the  property,  or  have  the  whole  if  they  had 
children  together,  unlefs  fhe  chofe  again  another 
hufband.  This  was  an  improvenient  on  the  an- 
cient law,  which,  in  the  event  of  no  iflue,  had^  di« 
reded  the  morgan  gift  to  be  returned. 

The  bridegroom  was  then  required  to  confirm 
with  his  pledge  all  that  he  had  promifed,  and  his 
friends  were  to  become  refponfible  for  its  dne  per- 
formance. 

These  preliminaries  being  fettled  they  proceeded 
to  the  marriage.  Her  relations  then  took  and 
wedded  her  to  wife,  and  to  a  right  life,  with  him 
who  defired  her,  and  the  perfon  appointed  to  keep 
the  pledges  that  had  been  given  took  the  fecurity 
for  them.  For  the  more  complete  affurance  of  the 
lady's  perfonal  fafety  and  comfort  in  thofe  days, 
wherein  a  multiplicity  of  jurifdiftions  gave  often 
impunity  to  crime,  the  friends  who  took  the  pledges 
were  authorized  to  become  guarantee  to  her,  that 
if  her  hufband  carried  her  into  another  thane's  land 
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be  would  do  her  no  injury :  and  fhat  if  (lie  did  chap. 

VII 

#|-ong  they  would  be  ready  to  anfwer  the  com  - 
penfation,  if  (he  had  nothing  from  which  (he  could 
pay  it. 
iil^f^E  law  proceeds  to  direft,  that  the  mafs  prieft 
flmld  be  prefent  at  the  marriage,  and  (hould  con- 
fecrate  their  union  with  the  divine  bleiTing  to  eVefy 
happinefs  and  profperity  ^  There  is  an  article  in 
oileof  thecolledions  of  ecclefiaftical  canons,^  "  How 
••  iflan  (haH  blefs  the  bridegroom  and  the  btide  ^** 
The  Anglo-Saxon  remains  will  furni(h  us  with 
fortie  illuftrations  of  the  pecuniary  contrafts  which 
attended  their  marriages.  We  will  give  on^  docu- 
ment at  length,  as  it  may  be  called  an  Anglo-Saxon 
lady's  marriagc-fettlement. 

**  There  appears  in  this  writing  the  compaft 
"  which  Wulfric  and  the  archbifhop  made  when  ' 
*'  he  obtained  the  archbi(hop's  fifter  for  his  wife. 
*'  It  is,  that  he  promifed  her  the  land  at  Ealretune 
**  and  at  Rebbedforda  for  her  life,  and  promifed 
**  her  the  land  at  Cnihte-wica ;  that  he  would  ob- 
*'  tain  it  for  her  for  the  lives  of  three  men  from 
"  the  monaftery  at  Wincelcumbe;  and  he  gave 
**  her  the  land  at  Eanulfin-tune  to  give  and  to 
".  grant  to  thofe  that  were  deareft  to  her  during 
**  life,  and  after  her  life  to  thofe  that  were  deareft 
to  her;  and  he  promifed  her  fifty  mances  of 
gold,  and  thirty  men,  and  thirty  horfes.  Now 
of  this  were  to  witnefs  Wulfstan  the  archbiftiop, 
"  and  Leofwin    the  ealdorman,   and   JEthelftari 


^  Wilk.  Leg.  Sax.  p.  75,  76. 

^  MS.  CCC.  Caat^.  S*  xii.  c.  71. 
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B  o^^o  K  c«  bifliop,  and  iElford  abbot,  and  Briteh  monk, 
^^  and  many  good  men  in  addition  to  them,  both 
^^  ecclefiaftics  and  laymen,  that  this  compad  was 
*'  thus  made.  Now  of  this  compaft  there  are  two 
**  writings ;  one  with  the  archbifhop  at  Wifatt'e 
**  ceafter,  and  another  with  JEthelftan,  the  biibop 
«  at  Herford  ^" 

Without  deviating  into  an  expofition  of  the 
cuftoms  of  other  nations  as  to  the  morgan  ^ift  ^ 
we  will  ilate  a  few  circumftances  concerning  it  from 
our  own  documents.  It  is  frequently  mentioni^  in 
ladies'  wills:  thus  Wynfleda  bequeathing  fome 
land  at  Faccancumb,  calls  it  her  morgen  gifu  ^  So 
Elfleda,  in  her  will,  fays,  ^^  Rettendun  that  was  my 
**  morgen  gyfu  *  ;**  and  Elfhelm  in  his  will  has 
this  paifage :  *^  And  I  declare  what  I  gave  to  my 
•*  wife  for  her  morgen  give  j  that  is,  Beadewan, 
**  and  Burge  ftede,  and  Straetford,  and  the  three 
*^  hides  at  Hean-healem.*'  The  fame  teftator  no- 
tices an  additional  prefent  that  he  had  made  his  wife 
on  her  nuptials :  *'  And  I  gave  to  her  when  we 
two  firft  came  together,  the  two  hides  at  Wil- 
burgeham,  and  at  Hraegenan,  and  that  thereto 
lieth '/'    The  mprgen  gift  was  therefore  a  fettle* 


cc 
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'  This  may  be  feen  in  Wanley's  Catalogue,  p,  302,  and 
Hickes'  DifT,  Ep.  76.     Wulftan  died  1023. 

*  Henry's  obfervations  on  the  marriage  of  our  ancedors 
are  very  difcurfive,  and  relate  rather  to  other  nations  than  to 
the  Anglo-Saxons.  See  his  vol.  iii.  p.  393,  &c.  The  reader 
of  Henry  will  frequently  have  occafion  to  recoiled^  this. 

^  See  her  will.    Hickes'  Pref.  xxii. 

•  See  Lye  Sax.  Dift.  voc.  morgen  gife. 

^  See  his  will  at  length  from  Mr.  Aftle's  colledlioa  in  the 
fecond  appendix  to  the  Saxon  Didionary. 
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ment  on  the  lady  very  fimilar  to  a  modern  jointure,  chap. 
It  was  bargained  for  before  marriage,  but  was  not 
a&uaiiy  veiled  in  the  wife  till  afterwards.  Our 
conception  of  the  thing  will  be  probably  fimplified 
and  aflifted  by  recolleding  the  language  of  our 
modern  fettlements.  The  land  or  property  con- 
veyed by  them  is  given  in  truft  for  the  perfon  who 
grants  it  "until  the  faid  marriage  fhall  take  effeft  J 
*'  and  from  and  immediately  after  the  folemniza- 
**  tion  thereof/*  it  is  then  granted  to  the  ufea 
agreed  upon.  So  the  morgen  gift  was  fettled  be- 
fore the  nuptials,  but  was  not  a&ually  given  away 
until  the  morning  afterwards,  or  until  the  marriage 
was  completed. 

NoTHiNO  could  be  more  calcukled  to  produce 
a  very  ftriking  diflimilarity  between  the  Gothic 
nations  and  the  Oriental  ilates  than  this  exaltation 
of  the  female  fex  to  that  honour,  confequence,  and 
independence,  which  European  laws  itudied  to  up<« 
hold.  As  the  education  of  youth  will  always  reft 
principally  with  women  in  the  moft  duftile  part  of 
life,  it  is  of  the  greateft  iniportance  that  the  fair  fesc 
fhould  poiTefs  high  rank  and  eftimation  in  fociety, 
*  and  nothing  could  more  certainly  tend  to  perpetuate 
this  feeling  than  the  privilege  of  poffeffing  property 
in  their  owrt  right,  and  at  their  6wn  difpofal. 

That  the  Anglo-Saxon  ladies  both  inherited  and 
difpofed  of  property  as  they  pleafed,  appears  from 
many  inftances :  a  wife  is  mentioned  who  devifed 
land  by  her  will,  with  the  confent  of  her  hulband, 
in  his  lifetime '^    We  read  alfo  of  land  which  a 

".  Hift.  Ram.    3  Gale,  460. 
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BO  OK  wife  had  fold  in  her  hulband's  life".  We  fre- 
quently find  wives  the  parties  to  a  fale  of  land  ", 
and  ftill  oftener  we  read  of  eftates  given  to  women, 
or  devifed  by  tnen  of  affluence  to  their  wives '^ 
Widows  felling  property  is  alFo  a  common  occur- 
rence '^ ;  fo  is  the  incident  of  women  devifmg  it  ^K 
That  they  inherited  land  is  ;alfo  clear,  for  a  cafe  is 
mentioned  wherein  there  being  no  male  heir  the 
eftate  went  to  a  female  '\  Women  appear  as  te- 
nants in  capite  in  Doomfday. 

There  are  many  inftances  of  land  being  granted 
to  both  hufband  and  wife  ^^  The  queens  fre- 
quently join  in  the  charters  with  the  kings'^;  and 
it  is  once  mentioned,  that  a  widow  and  the  heirs 
were  fued  for  her  hufband*s  debts  '*.  Indeed,  the 
inftances  of  women  having  property  transferred  to 
them,  and  alfo  of  their  tranfmitting  it  to  others,  fur- 
round  us  on  all  fides.  To  name  only  a  few :  a 
king's  mother  gave  five  hides  to  a  noble  macron, 
which  flie  gave  to  a  monaftery-*°.  When  a  biflibp 
had  bought  fome  lands  of  an  hufband  and  a  wife^ 
he  fixed  a  day  when  ibe  fhould  come  and  furrender 

"  Hlft.  Ram.     3  Gale,  466. 

"  Ibid.  472.  474,  475.  408. 

'^  3  Gale,  441,  407,  408,  and  fee  the  wills  of  JElfred, 
Dux,  and  of  Eifhelm^  in  Sax.  Did.  App.  2,  and  feveral 
Saxon  grants. 

*♦  3  Gale,  468. 

'^  Ibid.  471.  See  the  charta  of  Eadgifa  in  Sax.  Did. 
App'  and  of  Wynfleda  ap.  Hickes. 

"^  Ingulf,  p.  39. 

•'  As  in  Claud.  B.  vi.  p.  38.  So  OiFa  gives  land  to  his 
minifter  and  his  fifter.     Aftle,  No.  7.  ib.  8. 

'**  Aftle's  Charters,  48,  and  Heming,  p.  9,  Sec- 

'9  3  Gale,  468.     ^  f  Ibid.  481. 
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them^  becaufe  ftie  had  the  greater  right  to  the  land  ^  "  a  p. 
by  a  former  hufband^'.  A  mother  bequeathed 
property  to  two  of  her  daughters,  and  to  her  thir^ 
daughter  Leofs^are  (he  gave  an  eftate  at  Weddre- 
ringefete  on  the  reproachful  condition  that  Ihe 
fliould  keep  herfelf  chafte  or  marry,  that  (he  and  her 
progeny  might  not  be  branded  with  the  infamy  of 
the  contagion  of  proftitution  ". 

In  the  oldeft  Anglo-Saxon  law  widows  were  pro- 
tefted  by  an  exprefs  regulation.  Four  ranks  are 
mentioned :  an  eorlcund's  widow,  another  fort,  a 
third  and  fourth  fort.  Iheir  tranquillity  invaded 
was  to  be  puniflied  by  fines  adapted  to  their  quality^ 
as  fifty  (hillings,  twenty,  twelve,  and  fix  (hillings  *^» 

They  were  alfo  guarded  from  perfonal  violence. 
If  any  took  a  widow  without  her  confent  he  was  to 
be  fined  a  double  muld^^  It  was  alfo  exprefsly 
forbidden  to  any  one  to  marry  a  woman  if  flie  was 
unwilling  ^^ 

The  morgen  gift  was  not  left  optional  to  the 
hufband  to  give  or  withhold  after  the  marriage. 
One  of  the  laws  of  Ina  exprefsly  provide,  that  if  a 
man  bargained  for  a  woman,  and  the  gyft  was  not 
duly  forthcoming,  he  (hould  aftually  pay  the  mo- 
ney, and  alfo  a  penalty  and  a  compenfation  to  her 
foreties  for  breaking  his  troth  ^^  The  morgen 
gift  was  alfo  the  means  by  which  they  puni(hed 
widows  who  married  too  early.  Twelve  months 
was  the  legal  term  prefcribed  for  widowhood.     By 
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3  Gale,  472. 

Ibid.  507.     So  Alfred  in  his  will  gives  eftates  to   his 
three  daughters,  and  alfo  money. 

''  Wilk.  Leg.  Sax.  7.  ^  Ibid. 

«  Ibid.  145,  ^  Ibid.  20.  . 
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BOOK  Ethelrcd's  law  every  widow  who  kept  herfelf  In  the 
peace  of  God  and  of  the  king,  and  who  remained 
twelve  months  without  a  hufband,  might  choofe 
afterwards  as  (he  pleafed  '^  But  by  a  fubfequent 
law,  if  (he  married  within  the  year,  fhe  loft  her 
morgen  gift,  and  all  the  property  which  (he  derived 
from  her  firft  hufband*®. 

These  pecuniary  bargains  which  were  made  on 
fhe  Anglo-Saxon  marriages  do  not  breathe  much 
of  the  fpirit  of  affeflionate  romance.     The  men, 
however,  cannot  be  called  mercenary  fuitors,  as 
they  appear  to  have  been  the  pay-mafters.     Thefe 
contrads  give  occafion  to  the  Saxon  legiflators  to 
exprefs  the  faft  of  treating  for  a  marriage  by  the 
terms  of  buying  a  wife.      Hence  our  oldeft  law 
fays,  if  a  man  buys  a  maiden  the  bargain  (hall  ftand 
if  there  be  no  deceit^  otherwife,  (he  (hould  be  re- 
ftored  to  her  home,  and  his  money  (hould  be  re- 
turned to  him  *".     So,  in  the  penalty  before-men- 
tioned annexed  to  the  non-payment  of  the  morgen 
gift,  the  cxpreffion  ufed  is,  if  a  man  buys  a  wife  ^. 
In  this  kind  of  marriage  bargains  it  was  a  nece(rary 
proteftion  extended  to  the  lover,  that  the  fame 
law  which  forbad  the  compelling  a  woman  to  marry 
the  man  (he  difliked,  alfo,  as  an  impartial  counterpart 
of  juftice,  direfted  that  a  man  fhould  not  be  forced 
to  give  his  money  unlefs  be  was  defirous  to  beftow 
it  of  his  own  free  will  ^'.     There  is  another  pa(rage 
which  tends  to  exprefs,  that  marriage  was  consi- 
dered as  the  purchafe  of  the  lady.     **  If  a  freeman 


'7  Wilk.  Leg.  Sax.  109.  .1Z2.  '®  Ibid.  145. 

'^  Ibid.  7.  ^°  ibid.  19.  f  Ibid.  145. 
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lays  with  the  wife  of  a  freeman  he  muft  pj^y  the  chap. 
**  were,  ,and  obtain  another  woman  with  his  oi^n 
"  money,  and  lead  her  to  the  other  ^*."  In  this 
point  we  have  greatly  improved  on  the  cuftoms,  or 
at  leaft  the  language  of  our  anceftors.  Pecuniary 
confi derations  and  arrangements  are  ftill  important 
formulas  preceding  marriages ;  but  ladies  frequent- 
ly bring  their  hufband  property  inftead  of  receiving 
it,  and  if  they  do  not,  their  affedion  and  attentions 
are  his  deareft  treafure.  They  are  not  now  either 
bought  or  fold,  unlefs-- where  intereft  counterfeits 
affection. 

After  adding  that  marriages  were  forbiddea 
within  certain  degrees  of  confanguinity  ^%'we  have 
only  the  unpleafing  talk  remaining  of  mentioning 
the  penalties  which  were  attached  to  the  violation 
of  female  chaftity. 

If  a  flave  committed  a  rape  on  a  female  in  the 
fervile  ftate,  he  was  punifihed  with  a  corporal  mu- 
tilation. If  any  one  compelled  ai^ immature  maiden, 
he  was  to  abide  the  fame  punifliment.  Whoever 
violated  a  ceorle's  wife  was  to  pay  him  five  fhil- 
lings,  and  be  fined  fixty  (hillings  ^^ 

For  adultery  with  the  wife  of  a  twelve  hundred 
man  the  offender  was  to  pay  one  hundred  and 
twenty  ftiillings,  and  one  hundred  ftiillings  for  the 
wife  of  a  fix  hundred  man,  and  forty  ihillings  for  a 
ceorle's  wife.  This  might  be  paid  in  live  property, 
and  no  man  might  fell  another  for  it.  For  the  de- 
grees of  intimacy  with  a  ceorle's  wife,  which  are 
fpecified,  various  fines  were  exafted  ^K 

''  Wilk.  Leg.  Sax.  4.  "  Ibid:  52.  129. 

3^  Ibid.  40.-       (  «  Ibid.  37. 
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B  6  o  K  The  earlieft  Saxon  laws  were  attentive  to  this 
vice :  in  thofe  of  Ethelred  fifty  (hillings  were  the 
appointed  penalty  for  intimacy  with  the  king's 
maiden,  half  that  fum  with  his  grinding  fervant, 
and  twelve  (hillings  with  another,  or  with  an  earl's 
cupbearer.  The  chart ity  of  a  ceorle's  attendant 
was  guarded  by  fix  (hillings,  and  of  inferior 
fervants  by  the  dimini(he<i  penalty  of  fifty  and  thirty 
fca^ttas  ^\ 

By  the  fame  laws,  for  a  rape  on  a  fervile  wbman, 
the  offender  was  to  pay  her  owner  fifty  (hillings^ 
and  then  to  buy  her  at  the  will  of  her  owner.  If 
(he  was  pregnant  he  was  to  pay  thirty-five  (hillings 
and  fifteen  (hillings  to  the  king,  and  twenty  (hil- 
lings if  betrothed  to  another  ". 

^«  Wilk.  Lex.  Sax.  p.  3.  ^'  Ibid.  p.  7. 
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CHAP.    IX. 

,  Clajfes  and  Condition  of  Society.      , 

F^  VERY  man  in  the  Anglo  Saxon  fociety  be-  c  h  a  p. 
J  neath  the  cyning  and  his  family  was  in  one  ^....^ 
of  thefe  clafles.  He  was  either  in  high  eflimation 
from  his  birth,  or  he  was  in  a  ftate  of  dignity  of 
of  office  or  from  property,  or  he  was  a  free-man,  or 
a  freed-inan,  or  he  was  in  one  of  the  fervile  claffes. 
There  was  certainly  a  perfonal  diftinftion  arifing* 
from  birth.  Individuals  are  defcrlbed  in  thefe 
times  as  noble  by  defcent '.  The  exprcffion  ethel- 
boren,  or  noble  born,  occurs  feveral  times,  even  in 
the  laws*.  A  very  forcible  paflage  on  this  fubjeft 
appears  in  the  life  of  St.  Guthlac :  **  There  was  a 
**  noble  (ethela)  man  in  the  high  nation  of  the 
"  Mercians;  he  was  of  the  oldeft  race,  and  the 
"  nobleft  (aethelftan)  that  w?.s  named  Iclingas  \" 
The  fenfe  of  this  cannot  ^bt  miftaken  :  a  family  is 
exprefsly  diftJnyuifhed  from  the  reft  by  an  appro- 
priated name  **  Iclingas.*'  We  may  recolleft  here 
that  lornandes  fays  of  the  Goths,  that  they  had  a 
noble  race  called  the  Balthas,  from  whence  Alaric 
fprung  ^  In  the  canons  of  Ldgar  another  decifive 
paflage  atteils,  that  fuperioriry  of  birth  was  felt  to 
convey  fuperior  confequence  j  for  it  was  found  ne- 

'  3  Gale  Script.  395.  417,  418. 
MS.  Vefp.  D.  xiv.  p.  36.  120.  and  Will:.  liCg.  Sax.  37. 
MS.  Vefp.  D.  xxi.  p.  19. 
See  vol.  i.  of  Hiil.  A?iglo-Saxons,  93. 
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BOOK  ceffary  to  require,  **  that  no  forth-bbren  pricft 
defpife  one  t!iat  is  lefs  born,  becaufe  if  men  think 
rightly  all  men  are  of  one  origin  ^''  No  pecu- 
liar titles,  as  with  us,  feem  to  have  diftinguiflied  the 
nobly  born  ;  they  were  rather  marked  out  to  their 
fellows  by  that  name  of  the  family  which  had  be- 
come illuftrious,  as  the  Fabii  and  Cornelii  of  the 
Romans.  Their  title  was  formed  by  the  addition 
of  ing  to  the  name  of  the  anceftor  whofe  fame  pro- 
duced their  glory.  Thus  from  UfFa  his  pofterity 
was  called  Uffingas  \  .  So  Beowulf,  the  hero  of  an 
Anglo-Saxon  poem,  was  one  of  the  Scyldingas.    . 

Beowulf  was  illuftrious ; 

The  fruit  wide  fprang 

Of  the  pofterity  of  the  Scylde. 

Then  was  in  the  burghs 
Beowulf,  the  Scyldinga, 
The  dear  king  of  his  people. 


With  them  the  ScyJd 

Departed  to  the  fhip. 

While  many  were  prone  to  go 

In  the  path  of  their  lord. 

They  him  then  bore 

To  the  journey  of  the  ocean 

As  his  companions, 

He  hi mfelf  commanded  ; 

Whence  with  words  he  governed 

The  Scyldinga  of  battle  ' . 

The  birth  that  was  thought  illuftrious  conferred 
perfonal  honour,  but  no  political  rank  or  power, 

»  Wilk.  Leg.  Sax,  83. 

^  Polych.  Higd.     3  Gale,  p.  224. 

'  MS.  Cott*  Lib.  Vit.  A.  xv.  p.  129,  130. 
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No  title  was  attached  to  it  which  defcended  by  c  h  a  p. 
beirihip  and  gave  a  perpetuity  of  political  privileges* 
That  was  a  later  improvement.     In  theoretical  rea* 
ibning,  and  in  the  eye  of  religion,  the  diftinftion  6f 
birth  feems  to  be  an  unjuft  prejudice ;  we  have  all 
one  common  anceftor,  and  the  fame  Creator,  pro* 
tedor,   and  judge;    but   the   morality  and.  merit 
of  fociely  is  the  produd:  of  very  complicated  and 
diverfified  motives,  and  is  never  fo  fuperabundant 
as  to  fuffer  uninjured  the  lofs  of  any  one  of  its  in* 
centives  and  fupports.     The  fame  of  an  applauded 
ancellor  has  (timulated  many  to  perform  noble  ac* 
tions,  or  to  preferve  an  honourable  charader,  and 
will  continue   fo  to  operate  while  human  nature 
exifts.     It  creates  a  fentiment  of  honour,  a  dread 
of  difgrace,  an  ufeful  pride  of  name,  which,  though 
not  univerfally  efficient,  will  frequently  check  the 
vicious  propenfities  of  paflion  or  felfiflmefs,  when 
reafon  or  religion  has  exhorted  in  vain.     The  di- 
(lindion  of  birth  may  be  therefore  added  to  the 
exaltation  of  the  female  fex  as  another  of  thofe  pe- 
culiarities which  have  tended  to  extra£l  from  the 
barbarifm  of  the  Gothic  nations  a  far  nobler  cha* 
rader  than  any  that  the  rich  climates  of  the  eaft 
could  rear. 

That  there  was  a  nobility  from  landed  property 
diftind  from  that  of  birth,  attainable  by  every  one» 
and  poffefling  (what  noble  birth  had  not  of  itfelf) 
political  rank  and  immunities,  is  very  often  clear 
from  feveral  paffages.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  laws, 
as  an  incentive  to  proper  afliions,  that  through 
God's  gift  a  fervile  thracl  may  become  a  thane,  and 
a  ceorl,  an  eorl,  jufl:  as  a  finger  may  become  a  priefty 
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BOOK  and  a  bocere  (a  writer)  a  bifliop  ^     In  the  time  of 
Ethelftan  it  Is  exprefsly  declared,  that  if  a  ceorle 
have  the  full  proprretorfliip  of  five  hides  of  his  own 
land,  a  church,  and  kitchen,  a  bell-houfe,  a  burh- 
gate-feat,  and  an  appropriate  office  in  the  king's 
hall,  he  fliall  thenceforth  be  a  thegen  or  thane  by 
right  ^     The  fame  laws  provide  that  a  thegen  may 
arrive  at  thd  dignity  of  an  eorl,  and  th^t  a  mafTere, 
or  merchant,  who  went  three  times  over  fea  with 
his  own  craft,  might  becpme  a  thegen  ^^  -  But  the 
moft  curious  paflage  on  this  fubjeft  is  that  which 
attefts  that  without  the  poffeffion  of  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  landed  property  the  dignity  of  fitting  in  the 
witena-gemot  could  not  be  enjoyed,  not  even  though 
the  perfon  was  noble  already.     An  abbot  of  Ely 
had  a  brother  who  was  courting  the  daughter  of  a 
great  man,  but  the  lady  refufed  him  becaufe,  al- 
though noble,  he  had  not  the   lordfhip  of  forty 
hides,  and  therefore  could  not  be  numbered  among 
the  pro.ceres  or  witena.     To  enable  him  to  gratify 
his  love  and  her  ambition,  the  abbot  conveyed  to 
him  certain  lands  belonging  to  his  monaflery.    The 
nuptials  took  place,  and  the  fraud  was  for  fome 
time  undifcovercd  ".         • 

The  principle  of  diflinguifliing  men  by  their 
property  is  alfo  eftablifhed  in  the  laws.  Thus  we 
read  of  twyhyndum,  of  fyxhyndum,  and  of  twelf- 
hyndum  men'*.  A  twyhynde  man  was  level  in 
his  were  with  a  ceorle, '%  and  a  twelfhynde  with  a 

•  Wilfc.Lcg.  Sax.  112.  '  Ibid.  70. 

'-  Ibid.  71.  "  Hift.  Elie^.  ^  3  Gale  Scrip.  513. 

"  Wilk.  Leg.  Sax.  25.  3 v  *     ' 

■^  [bid.  64.  and  ^  Gale,  423. 
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thegn'^  But  though  property  might  confer  dif- c  ha  p. 
tinftion,  yet  it  was  the  poffeflion  of  landed  pro- 
perty which  raifed  a  man  to  thofe  titles  which 
might  be  called  ennobling.  Hence  it  is  mentioned, 
that  though  a  ceorle  ihould  attain  tp  a  helmet,  mail, 
and  a  gold-hilted  fword,  yet  if  he  had  no  land  he 
muft  dill  remain  a  ceorle  ^K 

The  fpecies  of ,  nobility  which  was  gained  by  of- 
ficial dignities  appears  to  have  appertained  to  the 
ealdorman,  the  eorl,  the  heretoch,  and  the  thegen, . 
when  he  was  a  king's  thegen.  A  certain  portion 
of  rank  was  alfo  conceded  to  the  gerefa  and  the 
fcir  reve.  There  was  a  dill  inferior  degree  of  con- 
fequence  derived  from  being  ealdor  of  an  hundred, 
and  fuch-like  minor  offices  which  the  laws  fome- 

« 

times  recognize '^ 

The  dignity  from  office  conferred  Tome  bene- 
ficial diftinSion  on  the  family  of  the  perfon  pofr 
feffing  it ;  for  the  laws  fpeak  of  an  eorl-cunde  wi- 
dow, and  defend  her  by  exading  compenfations 
for  wrongs  committed  againft  her  much  fuperior 
to  thofe  of  other  women  ^\ 

•Official  dignities  were  conferred  by  the  king, 
and  Were  liable  to  be  taken  away  by  him  on  illegal 
condud.  This  is  the  language  with  which,  accord- 
ing to  Affer,  Alfred  addreffed  bis  great  men :  f*  I 
**  wonder  at  your  audacity  that  by  the  gift  of  God 
"  and  by  my  gift  you  have  affumed  the  miniftry 
and  the  degree  of  the  wife  men,  and  yet  have 
neglefted  the  ftudy  and  labour  of  wiTdom.  There- 

'*  Leg.  Sax.  16.  "  Ibid.  71. 

"^  As  in  the  ealdor  of  the  hundred.  Ibid,  p   81. 

''  Jbid.  7.  9         ^.•.  • 
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BOOK  "  fore  I  command,  either  that  you  lay  afide  the 
**  miniftry  of  earthly  power  which  you  enjoy,  or 
"  that  you  ftudy  wifdom  more  attentively  ^^"  In 
the  laws  we  find  an  ealdorman  threatened  with  the 
lofs  of  his  fhire  unlefs  the  king  pardon  him  far 
conniving  at  the  efcape  of  a  thief '^  So  a  thegn 
is  threatened  with  the  perpetual  lofs  of  his  thegen* 
ihip  for  an  unjuft  judgment,  unlefs  he  prove  by  oath 
that  he  knew  not  how  to  give  a  better  decifion* 
But  the  king  in  this  cafe  alfo  had  the  option  of 
reftoring  him  *°,  In  the  fame  manner  the  gerefas 
are  menaced  with  the  deprivation  of  their  poft  of 
honour  on  committing  the  offences  defcribed  in  the 
law*'.  The  exadl  nature  and  duties  of  thefe  dig- 
nified officers  will  be  confidered  more  minutely 
under  the  head  of  Government. 

The  reft  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  fociety  confifled  of 
three  defcriptions  of  men,  the  free,  the  freed,  knd 
the  fervile. 

In  talking  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  freemen  we  mufl 
not  let  our  minds  expatiate  on  an  ideal  chara<^er 
which  eloquence  and  hope  have  iiivefled  with 
charms  almoft  magical.  No  Utopian  ftate,  no  pa- 
radife  of  fuch  a  pure  republic  as  reafon  can  con- 
ceive, but  as  human  nature  can  neither  eftablifli  nor 
fupport,  15  about  to  fhine  around  us  when  we  de- 
Icribe  the  Anglo-Saxon  freeman.  A  freeman 
among  our  anceftors  was  not  that  dignified  inde- 
pendent being,  "  lord  of  the  lion  heart  and  eagle 
**  eye/'  which  our  poets  fancy  under  this  appella^ 

"  Affer  Vit.  iElf.  71.  ''  Leges  Ina,  p.  20. 

*  Leges  Edgariy  p.  78,  etCnuti,  p.  135. 
^  Leges  Sas.  p.  69* 
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rion ;  he  was  rather  an  Anglo-Saxon  not  in  the  chap* 

fervile  (late  ;  not  property  attached  to  the  land  as 

the  flaves  were;  he  was  freed  from  the  oppreffion 

of  ;arbitrary  bondage ;  he  was  often  a  fervant^  and 

a  maftcr,  but  he  had  the  liberty  to  quit  the  fervice 

of  one  lord  and  cboofe  another. 

That  the  Anglo  Saxon  freemen  were  frequently 
fervants,  and  had  their  mafters,  may  be  proved  by  a 
variety  of  paffages  in  our  ancient  remains :  '*  If 
any  give  flefh  to  his  fervants  on  faft-days,  whe«? 
ther  they  be  free  or  fervile,  he  muft  compenfate 
for  the  pillory  *V*  So,  in  the  laws  of  Ina,  "if 
a  freeman  work  on  a  Sunday  without  his  lord'^ 
orders,  he  ihall  lofe  his  liberty,  or  pay  fixty  (hil- 
lings *\"  That  freemen  were  in  laborious  and 
fubordinate  conditions  is  alfo  flrongly  implied  by  a 
law  of  Alfred^  which  fays,  *'  Thefe  days  are  for- 
"  given  to  all  freemen  excepting  fervants  and 
*'  working  flaves.^'  The  days  were  twelve  days  at 
.  Chrillmas,  Paffion  week,  and  Eafter  week,  and 
a  few  others*^.  An  Anglo  Saxon,  in  a  charter^ 
fays,  with  all  my  men,  both  fervile  and  freemen**. 
Their  (late  of  freedom  had  great  benefits  and 
feme  inconveniences  :  a  flave  being  the  property  of 
another,  his  mafter  was  refponfible  for  his  delin- 
quencies ;  but  a  freeman,  not  having  a  lord  to  pay 
iot  him,  was  obliged  to  be  under  perpetual  bail  or 
furetics,  who  engaged  to  produce  him  whenever  he 
fliould  be  acculed  *'^.  Being  of  more  perfonal  con-^ 
fideration  in  fociety  his  raulds  were  proportionably 

^'  I-eg.  Wihtraedi,  ii.  ^  Leg.  Tnic,  15. 

'*  Leg.  JEif.  44.  '^  Thorpe  lleg,  Roff.  357. 

**  Leg   Echdr.  102. 
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BOOK  greater.  If  he  ftole  from  the  king  he  was  obliged 
to  pay  a  ninefoid  compeniation  ^' ;  if  a  freeman  ftole 
from  a  freeman  he  was  to  compenfate  threefold, 
and  all  his  goods  and  the  penalty  was  to  go  to  the 
king*^  The  principle  of  greater  compenfation 
from  the  free  than  the  fervile  pervades  our  ancient 
laws. 

But  the  benefits  of  freedom  are  at  all  times  in- 
calculable, and  have  been  happily  progreffive.  If 
they  had  been  no  more  than  the  power  of  changing 
their  mafter  at  their  own  pleafure^  as  our  prefent 
domedic  fervants  do,  even  this  was  a  moft  valuable 
privilege,  and  this  they  exercifed.  We  have  an  in- 
ftance  of  a  certain  huntfman  mentioned,  who  left 
ihe  lordfhip  of  his  mafter  and  his  land,  and  chofe 
bimtclf  another  lord  ^. 

They  had  many  other  advantages  ;  their  perfons 
i¥ere  frequently  refpected  in  their  punifliments :  thus 
atheow  who  broke  an  appointed  .faft  might  be 

whipped,  but  a  freeman  was  to  pay  a  mulft  ^**.     It 
ivas  no  fmall  benefit  that  the  king  was  their  legal 

lord  and  patron  :  ''  If  any  kill  a  freeman,  the  king 

*'  (hall  receive  fifty  (hillings  for  lordfliip  ^'."    Upon 

the  fame  principle,  if  a  freeman  were  taken  with  a 

theft  in  his  hand,  the  king  had  the  choice  of  the 

punifljoient  to  be  inflided  on  him  ;  he  might  kill 

him,   he  might  fell  him  over  fea,  or  receive  his 

waere  ^^.     That  they  were  valued  and  protected  by 

our  ancient  legiflation  is  evident  from  the  provifion 

made  for  their  perfonal   liberty  :    whoever  put  a 

^  Leg.  Ethelb.  2.  ''  Ibid. 

'5  MS.  Charters  of  the  late  Mr.  Aille,  28. 

*"  Leg,  Sax.  53.  ^'  Ibid.  p.  2.  ^'  Ibid.  p.  12. 
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freeman  into   bonds   was-  to    forfeit  twenty  fhil-  chap. 
lings ".  ^^* 

This  happy  ftate  of  freedom  might,  however,  be 
loft :  the  degradation  from  liberty  to  flavery  was 
one  of  the  punifhments  attached  to  the  free.  We 
have  mentioned  already  that  one  ^offence  which  in- 
curred it  was  violating  the  fabbath.  A  freeman  re- 
duced to  flavery  by  the  penalties  of  law  was  called 
a  wite  theow  ^%  a  penal  flave.  Under  this  deno- 
mination he  occurs  in  the  laws,  and  is  frequently 
mentioned  in  wills.  Thus  Wynfleda,  diredling  the 
emancipation  of  Ibme  flaves,  extends  the  fame  be- 
lievolence  tojher  wite  theow,  if  there  be  any  ^^  Sq 
an  archbifliop  dire&s  all  fuch  to  be  freed  who  in  hia 
time  had  been  mulfted  of  their  liberty  ^^  A  free- 
man fo  reduced  to  flavery  became  again  fubjeft  to 
corporal  punifliment ;  for  it  was  ordered,  that  one. 
who  had  ftolen  while  free,  might  receive  ftripes 
from  his  profecutor.  It  was  alfo  ordered,  that  if, 
while  a  wite  theow,  he  dole,  he  was  to  be 
hanged". 

It  is  well  known:  that  a  large  proportion  of  thd 
Anglo-Saxon  population  was  in  a  ftate  of  flavery. 
This  unfortunate  clafs  of  men,  who  were  called 
theow  and  efne,  are  frequently  mentioned  in  our 
ancient  laws  and  charters,  and  are  exhibited  in 
the  fervile  condition  of  being  another's  property, 
without  any  political  exiftence  or  focial  confidera^ 
tion. 


*^  Leg.  Sax.  p.  3*  ^  Ibid.  p.  ai. 

«  Hickes  Prel'.  Gram.      -^*  M^).  Claud,  C.  ix.  p.  U5* 

^^  \*^g*  Sax.  22.  aud  p.  18. 
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BOOK  They  were  bought  and  fold  with  land,  and  were 
conveyed  in  the  grants  of  it  promifcuoufly  with  the 
cattle  and  pther  property  upon  it*  Thus,  in  an  enu- 
meration of  property  on  an  eftate,  it  is  faid  there 
were  a  hundred  fheep,  fifty-6ve  fwine,  two  men^ 
and  five  yoked  oxen  ^^  At  another  time  we  find 
fbme  land  given  up  without  injury  to  any  thing 
belonging  to  it,  whether  men^  cattle,  or  food  ^'.  So 
one  bought  land  for  thirty  pounds,  and  gave  feven 
pounds  more  for  all  the  things  on  it,  as  men,  ftock, 
and  corn  ^. 

In  the  Anglo- Saxon  wills  thefe  wretched  being) 
are  given  away  precifely  as  we  now  difpofe  of  our 
plate,  our  furniture,  or  our  money.  An  arch* 
inShop  bequeaths  fome  land  to  an  abbey,  with  ten 
oxen  and  two  men'^.  ^fhelm  bequeaths  bis 
chief  manfion  at  Gyrftingthorpe,  with  all  the  pro- 
perty that  ftood  thereon,  both  provifions  aini 
men^.  Wynfleda,  in  her  will,  gives  to  hcf 
daughter  the  land  at  Ebbeleiburn,  and  thofe  men, 
the  property,  and  all  that  thereon  be ;  afterwards 
file  gives  ^  to  Eadmser  as  much  property  ainl  as 
*^  many  men  as  to  him  had  been  bequeathed  be- 
^  fore  at  Hafene  ^^**  In  another  part  of  her  will 
ftie  fays,  "  of  thofe  theowan  men  at  Cinnuc  fhe 
•*  bequeaths  to  Eadwold,  Ceolftan  the  fon  of  El- 
^  ftan,  and  the  fon  of  EfFa,  and  Burwhyn  Martin  jf 
and  fhe  bequeaths  to  Eadgyfu  ^Ifsige  the  cook, 
and  Tefl  the  daughter  of  Wareburga,  and  Here- 

**  3  Gale  Script.  481.  ^'  Heming.  Chartul.  p.  i66. 

*'  3  Gale,  478.  ♦'  MS.  Cott.  C.  ix.  p.  125. 

^  Teft.  Elfhermi.    App.  Sax,  Dift. 
''  Teft.  Wynfl.     Hickcs  Pref. 
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**  ftail  and  his  wife,  and  Ecelnl  and  his  wife  and  theit  c  ha  p. 
**  child,  anfl  Cyneftaft,  and  Wyflfige,  and  the  foU  of 
**  Bryhtric,  and  Edwyn,  and  ^the  fon  of  Buiiel^ 
*«  and  the  daughter  of  Ml{^J^ef.'^  Wiilfgai-  lii  his 
Will  fays,  "  I  give  to  ^Ifere  Abbot  the  lands  at 
•*  Ferfcesford,  with  the  provifloriSj  and  with  the 
**  men,  and  with  all  the  produce  as  it  is  cultivated.*^ 
This  will  contains  feveral  bequefts  of  this  fort  ^. 

TheIr  fervile  Itate  was  attended  With  all  th^ 
horrors  of  flavery,  defcending  on  the  pofterity  of 
the  fubjeded  individuals.  A  duke  in  Mercia  added 
to  a  donation  "  fix  men,  who  formerly  belonged 
"  to  t,he  royal  villa  in  Berhtanwellan,  with  all  their* 
•*  offspring  and  their  family^  that  they  may  always 
••  belong  to  the  land  of  the  aforefaid  chuf  ch  in  per- 
^^  petual  inheritance/'  To  this  gift  is  added  the 
flames  of  the  flaves.  "  Thefe  are  the  names  of 
•*  thofe  men  thit  are  in  this  writing,  With  their 
^*  offspring  and  their  family  that  come  from  then! 
"  in  perpetual  heritage:  Alhmundj  Tidulf,  I'idheh^ 
^'  Lull,  Lull,  Eadwulf ^^*'  That  whok  famih'as 
^ere  in  a  ftate  of  flavery  appears  mofl  fatisfactorily 
from  the  inllruments  of  manuniiflion  which  re- 
main to  us.  In  them  we  find  a  man^  his  wife,  and 
their  pffspring,  frequently  redeemed  together  ;  and 
in  Wynfleda's  will  the  wives  and  daughters  of  fome 
flaves  flie  names  are  direiled  to  be  emancipated* 
Ethelftan,  after  ftating  that  he  freed  Eadelm  ht^ 

^  Teft.  Wulf.     Hickes  DilT.  Ejp.  54. 

^  Hemlng.  Chart.  Wi,^.  p.  61,  62,  and  for  the  next  pa^ 
ragraphs  fee  Hickes  DifT.  £p.  p.  12,  and  his  Preface,  and 
Wanlev's  Catalogue,  p*  i 8 1. 
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BOOK  caufe  he  had  become  king,  adds,  ^^  and  I  give  to 
^''      <<  the  children  the  £3une  benefit  as  I  give  to  the 
««  father." 

Some  of  the  prices  of  flaves  appear  in  the  writ- 
ten contra&s  of  their  purchafe  which  have  furvived* 
^  Here  is  declared  in  this  book  that  Ediwic,  the 
**  widow  of  Saswgels,  bought  Gladu  at  Colewin  for 
^*  half  a  pound  for  the  price  and  the  toll,  and 
^^  iElword,  the  port  gerefa,  took  the  toll;  and 
**  thereto  was  witnefs  Leowin  brother  of  Leoword, 
<<  and  iElwi  blaca,  and  ^Iwin  the  king,  and  Land- 
*^,  biriht,  and  Alca,  and  Saewerd,  and  may  he  have 
**  God's  curfe  forever  that  this  ever  undoes. 
**  Amen."  So  Egelfig  bought  Wynne  of  an  abbot 
for  an  yre  of  gold ;  another  was  bought  for  three 
mancufss  "^^  The  tolls  mentioned  in  fome  of  the 
contrails  for  flaves  may  be  illuftrated  out  oT 
Doomfday-book.  In  the  burgh  of  Lewes  it  fays, 
that,  at  every  purchafe  and  fale,  money  was  paid  to 
the  gerefa :  for  an  ox  a  farthing  was  colle&ed ;  for 
a  man  four  pennies. 

That  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  fold  at  Rome  we 
learn  from  the  well-known  anecdote  mentioned  by 
Bede  of  Pope  Gregory  feeing  them  in  the  markets 
there.  We  alfo  read  of  one  being  fold  in  London 
to  a  Frifian  *^,  and  of  a  perfon  in  France  relieving 
tnany  from  flavery,  efpecially  Saxons^  probably  con- 
tinental Saxons,  who  then  abounded  in  that  coun- 
try  ^%    It  was  exprefsly  enjoined  in  one  of  the  later 


^  Hickes  Diff.  p.  12,  and  App.  Sax.  Did. 

♦7  Bedc,  166. 

^  Bouquet's  Recueil  des  Hilloriens^  t.  3.  p.  553. 
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hMip  that  no  Chriftians,  or  hmocent  man,  (hould  c  »^  a  p. 
be  ibid  from  the  land  ^\  They  appear  to  have  been 
Very  numerous.  It  is  mentioned  that  there  were 
two  hundred  and  fifty  flaves^  men  and  women^  in 
the  lands  given  by  the  king  to  Wilfrid  '^  But  to 
haveajuft  idea  of  their  number  we  mu(t  infpeft 
their  enumeration  in  Doomfday*»book.  No  portion 
of  land  fcarcely  is  thete  mentioned  without  fome« 
.  Whek  we  confider  the  condition  of  the  fervile, 
its  it  appears  in  the  Saxon  laws»  we  fhall  fiiid  it  to 

^  Wilk.  Leg.  Sax.  p.  107.  1  take  the  following  from 
Dn  Hcnry^  vol*  iv.  p.  258.  **  Some  young  men  were  ex- 
'*  ported  from  Norti^umberland  to  be  fold,  according  to  a 
"  cuftom  which  fecms  ro  be  natural  to  the  people  of  chat 
**  country  of  felling  their  neareft  relations  for  their  own  ad« 
**  vantage.'*  Malm()>.  lib*  i.  c*  3.  **  There  is  a  feaport^ 
**  town,  called  Brlftol,  oppofite  to  Ireland,  into  which  it^ 
^inhabitants  make  frequent  voyages  on  account  of  traded 
^  Walfstan  cured  the  people  of  this  town  of  a  mod  odious 
**  and  inveterate  cuftom>  which  they  derived  from  their  an** 
*'  ceftorsf  of  buying  men  and  women  in  1)1  parts  of  Eng- 
'*  land*  and  exporting  them  to  Ireland  for  the  fake  of  gain^ 
**  The  young  women  they  conunonly  got  with  child,  and 
^  carried,  them  to  market  in  their  pregnancy,  that  they 
**  might  bring  a  beuer  price.  You  might  have  feen,  with 
**  ibrrowy  long  ranks  of  young  perfons  of  both  {Qxc$f  and  of 
'•  the  greatcft^beajity,  tied  together  with  ropes,  and  daily . 
'-'  ^pofed  to  fate:  nor  were  thefe  men  afhamed,  O  horrid 
^  vnickednefs !  to  give  up  their  neareft  relations,  nay  their 
•*■  owm..childrea  to  ilavery.  Wulfstan*  knowing  the  obfti- 
*'  nacy  of  thefe  people»  fometimes  ftayed  two  months  among 
••  themt  preaching  every  Lord's  day  ;  by  which,  in  proccfs 
*'  of  time,  he  made  fo  great  an  imprelEon  upon  their  minds, 
^  that  they  abandoned  that  wicked  trade,  and  fet  an  ex* 
**  ample  to  all  the  reft  of  England  to  do  the  fame.'' 

^  btdt,  iv.  €*|j« 
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B  o  o  K  be  very  degraded  indeed.  They  were  allowed  t»- 
be.  put  into  bonds,  and  to  b^  whipped ^^  Thef 
might  be  branded  ^%  and  on  one  occaiion  they  ard 
fpoken  of  as  if  adually  yoked :  *^  Let  ^very  mail 
**  know  his  teams  of  men,  of  horfes,  and  oxen  ^^/^ 

Th£y  were  allowed  to  accumulate  fomq  pro^ 
perty  of  their  own.  We  infer  this  from  the  |awl 
having  fubjeded  them  to  pecuniary  punifhmentSt 
and  from  their  frequently  purchaiing  their  owft 
freedom.  If  an  efne  did  theow-work  againft  hil 
lord's  commandj  on  Sunday  evening  after  fun*i^ 
and  before  the  moon  fet,  he  was  to  pay  eighty 
ihlilings  to  his  lord  ^\  If  a  theow  gave  pfferingi 
CO  idols,  or  eat  flefli  willingly  on  a  fad-day,  he  wat 
inulded  fix  ihillings>  or  had  to  fuifer  in  his  hide  "• 
If  an  efne  killed  another  efne,  who  was  in  no  aft 
pf  offence,  he  forfeited  all  he  was  worth  j  but  if  he»; 
Hilled  a  freeman  his  geld  was  to  be  one  hundred 
{hillings;  he  was  to  be  given  up  by  his  owner,  who 
was  to  add  thej)rice  of  another  man  ^^ 

A  FATHER,  if  very  poor,  was  allowed  to  give  hvk 
fon  up  to  flavery  for  feven  years,  if  the  child  con- 
fented  to  it.  ^^ 

If  the  mafs  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  population  had 
continued  in  this  fervile  ftate,  the  progrefs  of  the; 
nation  in  the  improvements  of  fociety  would  have 
been  very  fnialL  But  a  better  deftiny  awaited 
thenl:  the  cuftom  of  manumiffion  began,  and  the 
difiufion  of  Chriflianity,  by  mildly  attempering  th^j- 

**  WHk.  Leg  Sax.  15.  2Z»  52,  53.  59. 

**  Ibid.  p.  103.  139.  "  Ibid.  p.  47. 

^*  Ibid.  p.  II.  "  Ibid.  p.  ru 

**  Ibid.  p.  8.  «'  I  WiU.Cottc.  130. 
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feelings  of  the  individual,  and.  by  compelling  him  chap, 
to  cultivate  a&s  of  benevolence  as  a  religious  duty, 
increafed  the  prevalence  of  the  practice. 

Wb  have  many  inftances  of  the  emancipation  gf 
flaves:  a  landholder,  in  Edgar's  time,  who  had 
thirty  men  on  his  grounds,  directed  that  out  of 
thefe  thirteen  ihould  be  liberated  as  lot  (hould  de- 
cide, fo  that  placed  in  the  highway  they  ^might  go 
wherever  they  pleafed  ^%  It  feems  to  have  been  ail 
exercife  of  philanthropy,  hot  uncommon  in  wills, 
to  give  freedom  to  fome  of  this  pitiable  clafs  of 
huiftan  kind.  Wynfleda  dUplays  the.  companionate 
feelings  of  her  fex  very*  ftrikingly  by  direfting 
the  emancipation  of  feveral-  of  her  flaves :  ^'Let 
««  Wulfware  be  frefed,  and  follow  whomfoever  he 
*^  likes  bed ;  and  let.Wulflasde  be  freed,.on  the  con-^ 
^  dition  that  fhe  follow,  ^^chelfleda  and  .£adgi& 
^^  (her  daughters) ;  and  le(  Gerburg  be  freed,  an4 
^^  Mifcin,  and  the  daughter  of  Burhulf  at  Cinnuc  ; 
^^  and  iElfsige,  and  his  wife,  and  his  eldeft  daughter^ 
^'  and  Ceolftane's  wife ;  and  at  Ceorlatune  let 
"  Pifus  be  freed,  and  Edwin,  and  -*.— *$  wife ; 
^  and  at  Saccuncumbe  let  iEdelm  be  freed,  and 
*^  man,  and  Johannan,  and  Spror  and  his  wife,  and 
**  Enefette,  and  Gerfand,  and  Snel ;  and  at  Collet 
*'  hylle  let  iEthelgythe  be  freed,  and  Bicca's  wife, 
^^  and  JEff^y  and  Beda,  and  Gurhan's  wife,  and 
**  let  Bryhfig's  wife,  the  filler  of  Wulfar  be  freed  t 

•*  and  —  the  workman,  and  Wulfgythe  the 

<«  daufeh>er  of  jElfswythe  ^^" 

*»  3  Gale  Script.  407.  '^  Hickes  Pref.  jcxii. 
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BOOK     We  have  many  inftruments  of  maxuimiffioii 

tant,  from  ^bich  we  kam  many  of  the  caufes  which 
produced  it. 

Sometimes  individuals)  from  their  benevolence^i 
gave  them  their  freedom.  Thus  Halwun  Noee,  of 
Exeter,  freed  Hagel,  his  family  woman  ^ }  and  fo 
lifgith  and  his  two  childrra  we^e  declared  free^. 
Sometimes  the  charitable  kindncfs  of  others  re* 
deemed  them  i  <^  Here  sq^peareth  in  this  Chrift^ 
book,  that  <^  Siwine  the  ion  of  Leofwie,  at  Lincumh^ 
<^  hath  bought  Sydelflsoda  out  with  five  (hillings  and 
*^  •  •  •  •  •  pennies^  to  perpetual  freedom,  of  Joha 
^*  the  biihop  and  all  the  family  at  Bath;  and 
^*  hereto  witnefs  is  Godric  Ladda,  and  Sacwold, 
<^  aiid  his  two  fons  Scirewold  and  Bribtwold  ^.^ 
So.jSilgyfu  the  Good  redeemed  Hig  and  Dunna 
and  their  offspring  for  thirteen  mancfbn^^  We 
will  give  another  fpectmen  of  thefe  benevolent  ac« 
tions :  ^^  Here  it  is  flated  in  this  writing,  that, 
^^  Aluric,  the  canon  of  Exeter,  redeemed  Remold 
^^  and  his  children,  and  all  their  offspring,  of  Her- 
^  berdi,  for  two  fhillings ;  and  Aluric  called  thena 
^  free  and  fac-Iefs,  in  town  and  from  town,  fof 
^*  God's  love ;  and  the  witnefs  to  this  is,  &c.  ^^ 

Sometimes  piety  procured  a  manumiffion.  Hius 
two  Iriihmen  were  freed  for  the  fake  of  an  abbot's 
ibuP^  But  the  mod  interefting  kind  of  emanci« 
pation  appears  in  thofe  writings  which  announce  tet 

^  Hickes  Diff.  Ep.  is.  "  Sa«.  Di^,  App. 

^'  Sax.DiA.  App.  •*  Hickes  Diff.  Ep.  is. 

*    f*  W^I^y  Catal,  152.  *'  S^x.  Dia.  Ajpp^ 
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US,  diat  the  flaves  had  purchafed  their  own  liberty,  chap. 
or  that  of  their  femily.  Thus  Edric  bought  the 
perpetual  freedom  of  Saegyfii,  his  daughter,  and  all 
her  ofispring.  So  for  one  pound  Elfwig  the  Red, 
purchafed  his  own  liberty,  and  Saewi  Hagg  bought 
out  his  two  fons  ^.  Godwin  the  Pale,  is  alfo  noti* 
fied  to  have  liberated  himfelf,  his  wife,  and  children, 
for  fifteen  {hillings.  Brightmeer  bought  the  per- 
petual freedom  of  himfelf,  his  wife  jSlgyfu,  their 
children  and  grandchildren,  for  two  pounds.  Leofe* 
noth  redeemed  himfelf  and  his  ofi^pring  for  five 
oran  and  twelve  flieep ;  and  .ZEgelfig  bought  his 
fon's  liberty  for  fixty  pennies  ^\ 

The  Anglo-Saxon  laws  recognized  the  liberation 
of  flaves,  and  placed  them  under  legal  protection. 
In  one  of  them  it  is  declared,  that  if  any  of  them 
freed  his  flave  at  the  altar,  the  theow  fhould  becomb 
folk- free,  or  free  among  the  people ;  but  his  former 
owner  was  to  poflefs  his  property,  his  were- geld, 
and  his  mund  ^^.  It  was  enjoined  by  the  fynod^ 
held  in  8 1 6,  that  at  the  death  of  a  bifhop,  his  £ng* 
lifli  flaves,  who  had  been  reduced  to  flavery  in  his 
life-time,  fhould  be  freed  \ 

The  liberal  feelings  of  our  anceftors  towards 
their  enflaved  domeftics  are  not  only  evidenced 
in  the  frequent  manumiflions,  but  alfo  in  the  ge- 
nerous gifts  which  they  appear  to  have  made  them. 
The  grants  of  land  from  mafters  to  their  fervants 
are  very  common. 

^  See  all  thefe  emancipations  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Saxoa 
Di^ionary. 
^  Hickes  Die  Ep.  13,  9*  lo. 
^  Wilk.  Leg-  Sax.  11.  ^  SpeL  Cone.  33OW 
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CHAP.   K, 

Tk^lr  Qilds  ar  Cfubsy, 

?  o  o  K^TPHE  gilds,  or  fecial  confederations,  in  which 
ij;;^^  JL  many  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  chofe  to  arrange 
themfelves,  4^ferve  our  peculiar  attention ;  we  will 
^eferibe  them  a«  they  appear  to  us  from  fome  MSS^ 
pf  their  ii^ftru^ents  of  affociation  which  are  yet  ii^ 
being. 

On?  of  thefe  is  s^  gild-fcripe,  compofed  of 
eighteen  members,  at  Exeter,  whofe  names  are 
mentioned  in  it,  and  to  which  t,he  bifbop  and  canons 
^ire  dated  to  have  acceded.  It  recites,  that  they 
j^ave  undertaken  the  aifoeiation  in^  mutual  frater* 
TfkiXy }  the  objeSs  of  their  union  appear  to  havQ 
b€€n  that  every  hearth  or  family  fliould,  at  Eafter 
v^  evtTy  year,  pay  one  penny,  and  on  the  death 
of  every  member  of  the  gild  one  penny,  whether 
TG^fk  or  woman,  for  the  foul's-fcot.  The  canons 
were  tQ  have  this  foul's  fcot,  and  to  perform  the 
neceffary  rites  \  This  gild  feipe  fomewhj^t  refem* 
l^les  one  of  our  benefit  focieties,  in  which  the  mem- 
bers make  fmall  dated  payments,  and  are  buried  at 
the  expences  of  the  fund  fo  raffed. 

Another  gild-fcipe  at  Exeter  purports  to  have- 
bee»  made  for  God's  love,  and  their  foul**  need, 
and  to  have  agreed  that  their  meetings  fhould  be 
thrice  a  year ;  viz.  at  Michaelmas,  at  Mary's  Mafsj^ 

'  Our  illuftrious  Hickcs  has  printed  this  gild-«fcipe  agree-, 
ment,  with  others,  in  his  Differ t.  fipift.  p,.  iS. 
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over  Midwinter,  and  at  the  holy  days  after  Eafter.  c  h^a  p- 
Every  member  W48  to  bring  a  certai|i  portion  of 
malt,  and  every  cnibt  was  to  add  a  lefs  qus^ntity  and 
fome  hqney.     The  ma&  prieft  wasf  to  fing  a  maft 
for  their  living  friends,  and  another  for  their  dead 
friends,  ^nd  every  brother  two  pfalms*     At  the 
death   of  every  member  &x  pfalms  were  to  be 
dianted,  an^  every  man  at  the  pj^^pojie  was  to 
pay  five  pennies,  and  at  a  houfe< burning  pnepenny^ 
If  any  man  neglc6led  the  appointed  days  he  was  to 
be  fined  the  fird  time  in  three  mafles,  the  fecood  . 
|n  five,  and  the  third  time  no  man  was  to  fliaro 
with  him,  unlefs  ficknefs  or  the  compulfion  of  the- 
}jord  occafioned  his  abfence.    If  any  one  negledecf 
his  payments  at  the  appointed  time  he  was  to  piy 
double ;  and  if  any  member  mif<*greeted  another 
he  was  to  forfeit  thirty  pence,    It  conchides  tho^  t 
^*  We  pray  for  the  love  of  God  that  every  man 
**  hold  this  meeting  rightly,  fo  as  we  have  rightly 
s<  agreed  it  (hould  be.      May  God  ailift  us  ia 
^*    thisV 

There  is  an  inftrument  made  on  the  eftabliflN 
ment  of  a  gild  of  thegns  at  Cambridge.  By  tbii 
every  member  was  to  take  an  oath  of  true  fidelity 
to  each  other,  and  the  gild  was  always  to  afiift  hin^ 
who  had  the  mod  juft  claim.  If  any  of  the  gild 
died,  all  the  gild-fcipe  was  to  carry  him  wherevet 
lie  defired  y  and  if  any  negle^ed  to  attend  on  thil 
pccafion  he  v^a«  fined  in  a  fyfter  of  honey,  and  tha 
j^ild-fcipe  was  to  furniOi  half  of  the  provifions  at 
lb?  interment,  and  every  one  was  to  pay  twopenol 

« 

^  Hifkes  X)iili3rt.  £pift^  p,  sij^  a2» 
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BOO  K  for  alms,  and  what  was  fuitable  was  to  be  taken  to 
St.  Etheldrytha.     If  any  of  the  gild  (hould  need 
the  aflittance  of  his  companions,  and  it  was  men- 
tioned to  the  gerefa  neareft  the  gild,  unlefs  the  gild 
hfeif  was  near,  then  if  the  gerefa  negleded  him  he 
was  to  pty  one  pound.     If  the  lord  negle£led  it  he 
^9$  to  forfeit  the  fame  fum,  unlefs  his  fuperior 
daiiM  compelled  him  to  the  inattention,  or  ficknefs 
]yre¥ented.   If  any  killed  one  of  a  gild  eight  pounds 
were  to  be  the  compenfation  ;  and  if  the  homicide 
did  not  pay  it,  all  the  gildfhip  were  to  avenge  their 
snember,  and  to  fupport  the  confequences :  if  one 
did  it,  all  were  to  bear  alike.     If  any  of  the  gild 
Idlkd  any  other  perfon,  and  was  in  diftrefs,  and  had 
to  pay  for  the  wrong,  and  the  fiain  be  a  twelf- 
htnde  perfon,  every  one  of  the  gild  muft  help  with 
half  a  mark.     If  the  flain  be  a  ceorl,  let  each  pay 
two  ora,  or  one  ora  if  a  Welihman.    If  the  gild- 
nan  kills  any  one  wilfully  or  foolifhly  he  muft 
bear  himfelf  what  he  (hould  do  ;  and  if  he  fhould 
kill  any  of  the  gild  by  his  own  folly,  he  and  his 
relations  muft  abide  the  confequence,  and  pay 
eight  pounds  for  the  gifd,  or  elfe  lofe  its  fociety  and 
Irieiidfhip.    If  any  of  the  gild  eat  or  drink  wich  the 
homicide,  unlefs  before  the  king,  or  the  lord  bifhop, 
or  the  ealdorman,  he  muft  pay  a  pound,  unlefs,  with 
two  perfons  fitting,  he  can  prove  that  he  did  not 
know  it.     If  any  of  the  gild  mifgreet  another,  let 
him  pay  a  fyfter  of  honey,  unlefs,  with  two  friends, 
he  can  clear  himfelf.    If  a  cniht  draw  a  weapon  let 
him  pay  his  lord  a  pound,  and  let  the  lord  have  it 
where  he  may,  and  all  the  gild-fcipe  (hall  help  him 
to  get  iu    If  tht  cniht  woiuid  another  let  the  lord 
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jivenge  lU  If  the  cniht  fits  within  the  padi  let  him  c  ii  a  p. 
pay  a  fyfter  of  honey,  and  if  he  has  a  foot-feat  let 
him  do  the  fame»  If  any  of  the  ffld  die,  or  fall 
fick»  out  of  the  diftri£t>  let  the  gild  fetch  him,  and 
bring  him  as  he  wiihed,  either  dead  or  aliTe,  under 
the  penalty  before-mentioned.  If  he  die  at  home, 
and  the  gild  fed:  not  the  body*  nor  his  morgen 
,Jpa»x,  let  a  fyfter  of  honey  be  forfeited '. 

These  gilds  are  fometimes  alluded  to  in  the  laws. 
Jf  a  man  without  paternal  relations  fliould  fight  and 
kill  another,  then  his  maternal  kinfmen  were  on 
dered  to  pay  one  third  of  the  were,  his  gild  a  third, 
lind  for  the  other  part  his  gild  was  to  efcape^  '■  In 
Xondon  there  appear  to  have  been   free  gUdt: 
^<  This  is  the  council  that  the  bifliops  and  gerefal 
^^  that  belong  to  London  borough  have  pronounced, 
<<  and  vvith  pledges  confirmed  in  our  free  gilds  '•! 
In  a  charter   concerning    Canterbury  the  three 
companies  of  the  citizens  within  the  walls,  and  • 
thofe  without  are  mentioned  \    Doomfday-book 
jikewife   notices  a  gild  of  the  clergy  in  the  lame 
city  \    They  feem,  on  the  whold,  to  have  been 
friendly  aflTociations  m^^ie  for  mutual  aid  and  con* 
trjbution  to  meet  the  pecuniary  exigencies  which 
were  perpetually  arifing  from  burials,  legal  exac- 
tions, penal  mul^s,  and  other  payments  or  com^ 
peniations.    That  much  good  fellowlhip  was  con« 

^  Hickef  Diflert.  Epift  p.  so. 

«  WUkins  Leg.  Sax.  p*  4i»  and  fee  the  laws,  p.ji8/ 

>  Ibid.  p.  65. 

•  MS.  Chart,  penes  the  late  Mr.  Aftle,  **  tha  threo  ge- 
V  feHiras  inne  burhwara  and  utan  burhwara.**  No  28. 

^  "  3:5  inauguras  quas  tencnt  clenci  de  villa  in  gildani. 
««  fu^iHt"    Doomfday,  f.  j.  , 
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BOO  KneOxA  with  tliem  can  be doabted by  no  one.    The^ 
-^  afinet  of  their  own  impofirioa  imply  that  the  mate- 
lials  of  conviviality  were  not  forgotten.    Thefe  af* 
{bciadons  may  be  catlbd  the  Anglo-Saxon  clubs. 

That  in  mercantile  towns  and  fea-ports  there 
were  alfo  gilds  or  fraternities  of  men  conftitated  for 
the  purpofe  of  carrying  on  more  fuccefsful  enter* 
prizes  in  comtnerce,  even  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
times,  appears  to  be  a  fa£^.  Doomfday-book  men- 
tions the  gibaUa^  or  guildhall  of  the  burghers  of 
Pover  % 

•  <*  In  quibus  crat  gflialla  burg^nfiuiu.^     Ddomfday^ 
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CHAP.    XI. 

Their  Trades^  mechanical  Arts^  and  Foreigf( 

Commerce. 

IN  the  prefent  date,  and  under  the  fortunate  con*  chap. 
(titution  of  the  Britifii  iilands,  our  tradefmen  ^^' 
and  manufa£bu?ers  are  an  order  of  men  who  con* 
tribute  dfenfiatly  to  uphold  our  national  rank  and 
charafter*  They -are  not  only  the  fountains  of  that 
commerce  which  rewards  us  with  the  wealth  of  the 
workf,  but  they  ate  perpetually  fupplying  the  other 
cla&s  and  profefiions  of  ibciety  with  new  acceffiom 
of  peribns  and  property,  which  keeps  the  great  mdk 
chine  of  our  p<^iitfcai  greatnefs  in  conftant  ftrength' 
anda&ivity^ 

Some  propiortion  of  thefe  advantages  has^  beeir- 
Ijeaped  by  Eagiand  from  the  trading  part  c^  itt 
jfiommunity  in  every  ftage  of  its  commercial  pro« 
greffion.  Bat  the  farther  we  recede  into  antl-' 
()uity  the  benefits  were  more  rare,  becaufe  this* 
clafs  of  fociety  'in  the  remote  ages  were  neither 
cmmerous,  opulent,  nor  civilized*  Our  earlier  aiu 
ceftors  had  not  learnt  the  utility  of  dividing  bf 
bottr  (  hence,  their  produdidons  were  lefs  ikilfuL 
The  tradefmen  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  were,  for  the 
vpoQi  part,  men  m  a  fervile  date.  The  clergy,  the 
tich,  and  the  great,  had  domeftic  fervants>  wbd 
were  qualified  to  fupply  them  with  thofe  articles  of 
trade  and  manufadure  which  were  in  common  ufe« 
Heace,  in  monafleries,  we  find  fmiths^  carjpenters^ 


•    ^J, 
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BOOK  millers,  illuminators,  architeds,  agriculturifts,  (illu 
ermen.  Thus  a  monk  is  defcribed  as  veil  {killed 
in  fmith  craft '.  Thus  Wynfleda,  in  her  will,  men* 
dons  the  fervants  (he  employed  in^  weaving  and 
fewtng;  and  there  are  many  grants  of  land  re- 
maining in  which  men  of  landed  property  rewarded 
their  fervants  who  excelled  in  different  trades.  In 
one  grant  the  brother  of  Godwin  gives  to  a  monaC* 
tery  a  manor,  with  its  appendages;  that  is,  his 
overfeer  and  all  his  chattels,  his  fmith,  carpenter^ 
fiflierman,  miller ;  all  thefe  fervants,  and  all  thdr 
jgoods  and  chattels,    (i  Dugd.  Mon.  306.) 

By  degrees  the  manumiffion  of  Haves  increafed 
Ae  numbers  of  the  independent  part  o^  the  lower 
orders.  Some  of  the  emancipated  became  i^i* 
cultural  labourers,  and  took  land  of  the  clergy  and 
the  great,  paying  them  an  annual  gafol,  or  rent  $ 
but  many  went  to  the  burgs  and  towns,  and  as  the 
king  was  the  lord  of  the  free  they  refided  in  thefe 
Wnder  his  protection,  and  became  free  burghers  or 
burgeffes.  In  thefe  burgs  and  towns  they  ^pear 
to  have  occupied  houfes,  paying  him  rent,  or  other 
eccafional  compenfations,  and  fometimes  perform^ 
Ing  fervices  for  him.  Thus,  in  Canterbury,  £d« 
ward  had  fifty-one  burghers  paying  him  gafol  or 
sent,  and  over  two  hundred  and  twelve  others  he 
bad  the  legal  jurifdi£tion  \  In  Bath  the  king  had 
fixty-four  burghers,  who  yielded  four  pounds  '• 
In  Exeter  the  king  had  two  hundred  and  e^hty- 
five  houfes,  paying  eighteen  pounds  a  year  \    b 


'  Bedey  v.  c.  i4»  and  p.  634. 
'  Doomfday-book^  fo.  2« 
f  Ibid.  p.  ioo. 


*  Ibid.  p.  87. 
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fome  other  places  we  find  fttch  coin}>enfatioiis  as  c  h  a  r. 
tfaefe  mentioned :  ^^  twelve  (keep  and  lambs  and  ,  ^' 
^  one  bloom  of  iron  from  crcry  free  man  *•**  For 
toll,  gafol,  and  all  cuftoms,  Oxford  paid  the  king 
twenty  pounds  a  year,  and  fix  fextaria  of  honey  \ 
At  Dover  when  the  king's  meflcinger  arrived,  the 
burghers  had  to  pay  three^pence  for  tranfporting 
his  horfe  in  winter,  and  two-pence  ia  fummer* 
They  alio  provided  a  fteerfman  and  helper  \ 

In  the  burgs  fomie  of  the  inhabitants  were  under 
other  lords.  Thus  in  Romenel  twenty*five  burghers 
belonged  to  the  archbiihop.  In  Bath,  after  the 
king's  burghers  are  mentioned,  it  is  faid  that  ninety 
burghers  of  other  men  yielded  fixty  (hillings.  In 
the  fame  place  the  church  of  Saint  Peter  had 
thirty-four  burghers,  who  paid  twenty  (hillings*. 
At  Romenel,  befides  thofe  who  were  under  the 
archbiOiop,  one  Robert  is  Hated  to  have  had  fifty 
burghers,  of  whom  the  king  had  every  fervice,  but 
they  were  freed,  on  account  of  their  fervice  at  fea, 
from  every  cuftom,  except  robbery,  breach  of  the 
peace,  and  foreftel  ^ 

In  thefe  places  the  fervices  and  charges  were 
fomedmes  mofl:  rigoroufly  exa^ed.  It  is  dated  of 
Hereford,  that  if  any  one  wifiied  to  retire  from  the 
city  he  might,  with  leave  of  the  gerefa,  fell  his 
houfe^  if  he  found  a  purchafer  who  was  willing  to 
perform  in  his  (lead  the  accuftomed  fervices,  and  in 
this  event  the  gerefa  had  the  third  penny  of  the 
fale*    But  if  any  one  from  his  poverty  could  not 

•  Doomfday-book^  fo.  87,  and  92,  aod  94. 

•  Ibid.  Com.Oxf.      >^  ^  Ibid.  fo.  I. 

•  Ibid.  fo.  10.  »  Ibid.  fo.  87. 
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11  o  o  K  do  the  regular  fervice,  he  xvas  compelled  Co  abafU 
don  his  houfe  to  the  gerefa  without  any  con(idera« 
don.  The  gerefa  had  then  to  take  care  that  the 
houfe  did  not  remain  empty^  that  the  kfng  might 
not  lofe  his  dues  '**. 

In  fome  burgs  the  ihefnbers  had  been  fo  wealthy 
^  as  to  have  acquired  themfelves  a  property  in  the 
burg.  Thus,  at  Canterbury,  the  burghers  had 
forty.five  ihanfuras  without  the  city,  of  which  they 
/  took  the  gafol  and  the  cuftoiu,  while  the  king  re4 
tained  the  legal  jurifdidtion.  They  alfo  held  of  the 
king  thirty*three  acres  of  land  in  their  gild  ". 

Buff  this  ftate  of  fubjeftion  to  gafols^  cuftoms, 
and  fervices,  under  which  the  people  of  the  burgs 
and  towns  continued,  had  this  great  advantage  over 
the  condition  of  the  fervile,  that  the  exafted  bur^ 
thens  were  definite  and  certain,  and  though  fome- 
times  expenfive  were  never  opprefSve.  Such  a 
ftate  was  indeed  an  independence  compared  with 
the  degradation  of  a  theow ;  and  we  probably  fee 
in  thefe  burghers  the  condition  of  the  free  part  of 
the  community,  who  were  not  aftually  freeholder^ 
of  land,  or  who,  though  freed,  had  not  wholly  left 
the  domeftic  fervice  of  their  mafters. 

One  of  the  moft  important  trades  of  the  AngW 
Saxons  was  the  fmixh,  wlio  is  very  frequently  men^ 
tioned,  Aldhelm  takes  the  trouble  to  defcribe  the 
*'  Convenience  of  the  anvil,  the  rigid  hardnefs  ci 
«*  the  beating  hammer,  and  the  tenacity  of  the 
••  glowing  tongs,''  and  to  remark  that  "  the  g^cfi- 

'°  Thefe  cuftoms  are  excerpted  by  Gale  out  of  Dcomfdsiy^ 
book.     Hift.  iii.  p.  76B. 
*  Dooxsafday^  fo.  2. 
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V  bearing  belts,  and  diadems  of  kings,  and  various  chap. 
**  inftruments  of  glory,  were  made  from  the  tools 
*'  of  iron  V  The  fmiths  who  worked  in  iron 
were  called  ifern-fmithas.  They  had  alfo  thegold<> 
fmith,  the  feolferfmith  ((ilverfmith),  and  the  arfmith 
or  copperfmith.  In  the  dialogues  before  quoted 
the  fmith  lays,  **  Whence  the  (hare  to  the  plough- 
"  man,  or  the  goad,  but  from  my  art?  whence  to 
^^  the  filherman  an  angle,  or  to  the  (hoe  wyrhta  an 
**  awl,  or  to  the  fempftrefs  a  needle.  But  from  my 
•*  art  ?"  The  other  replies,  "  thofe  in  thy  fmithery 
^^  only  give  us  iron  fire-fparks,  the  noife  of  beating 
^*  hammers,  and  blowing  bellows  '^'*  Smiths  are 
frequently  mentioned  in  Doomfday.  In  the  city 
of  Herefofd  there  were  fix  fmiths,  who  paid  each;^ 
one  penny  for  his  forge,  and  who  made  one  jhun* 
dred  and  twenty  pieces  of  iron  from  the  king's  ore* 
To  each  of  them  three-pence  wa»  paid  as  a  cuftom, 
and  they  were  freed  from  all  other  fervices  ^\  In  a 
diftri£k  of  Somerfet  it  is  twice  dated,  that  a  mill 
yielded  two  plumbas  of  iron^^  Gloucefter  paid 
to  the  king  thirty-fix  dicras  of  iron,  and  one  hun* 
dred  duftile  rods  to  make  nails  for  the  king's  ^ 
flijps**. 

The  treow-wyrhta,  literally  tree  or  wood*work- 
man,  or,  in  modern  phrafe,  the  carpenter,  was  an 
occupation  as  important  as  the  fmith's.  In  the 
dialogues  above-mentioned  be  fays,  he  makes  houfes, 
and  various  veflels  and  fhipt. 


"  Aldhelm  4e  LttuL  Vtrg.  29I. 

^  MS.  Tib.  A.  |.  ^  Doomfday-book,  in  lob^ 

«  Doomfday.bopk,  f<s  94*  •*  IWi  m  loc.  ' 

Vol,  IV.  L 
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B  o  o  K  The  (hoenraker  and  falter  appear  alfo  ih  the 
•^  dialogues :  the  fccowyrhra,  or  ftioemaker,  feems  to 
have  been  a  comprehenfive  trade,  and  to  have 
united  fome  rhat  are  now  very  diftinft  bufinefles. 
He  fays,  "  My  craft  is  very  ufeful  and  neceffary  to 
"  you*  I  buy  hides  and  (kins,  and  prepare  them 
"  by  my  art,  and  make  of  them  (hoes  of  various 
**  kinds  and  none  of  you  can  winter  whhout  my 
•^  craft,'*  He  fubjoins  a  lift  of  the  articles  which 
be  fabricates :  viz. 

Swyftleras^  Bridle  thongs,      Swurlethera, 

Shoes,  Trappings,  Hselftra, 

Leather  hofe,        Ffelks,  Wallets, 

f    Bottles,  Higdifatu,  Pouches. 

The  falter,  baker,  cook,  and  fifberniaif,  have' 
been,  defcribed  before. 

Besides  the  perfons  who  made  thofe  tradesithdlr* 
bufmefs,  fome  of  the  clergy  appear  to  us  as  labour^ 
ing  to  excel  in  the  mechanical  arts.  I'hu^Dunftan, 
befides  being  competent  to  draw  and  paint  the  pat^ 
terns  for  a  hidy's  robe,  was  alfo  a  fmith,  and  worked 
on  all  the  metals.  Among  other  Iabcmi*s  of  his  m- 
iduftry  he  made  two  great  bells  for  the- church  at 
Abingdon.  His  friend  Ethelwold,  the  Bifhop,  mad« 
two  other  bells  for  tiie  fame  place  of  a  fmaNer  fixe, 
and  a  wheel  full  of  fmall  bells,  much  gilt,  to  be 
turned  round  for  its  mufic  on  feaft  days.  He  alfo 
diij)layed  much  art  in  the  fabrication  of  a  large 
filver  table  of  curious  workmanfliip  ^\  Srigandf. 
the  bifliop  of  Winchefter,  made  two  images  and  a 
crucifix,  and  gilt  and  placed  them  'm  tii$  cathedral 

^  Dugd.  Moa.  lOf*: 
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tf  his  diocefe  ".  One  of  our  kings  made  a  tttonk^  c  ha  k 
who  was  a  fkilful  goldsmith j  aa  abbot  *^  It  was 
even  ekafted  by  law  that  the  clergy  fhould  putfue 
thefe  occupations ;  for  Edgar  fays,  "  We  command 
^'  that  every  prieft,  to  increafe  knowledge,  dili** 
•*  gently  learn  fome  handicraft  *V* 

The  art  of  glafs-making  was  unknown  in  Eng- 
land in  the  feventh  century^  when  Benedift,  the 
Sibbot  of  Weremouth,  procured  men  from  France^ 
\vfao  not  only  glaired  the  windows  of  his  church 
•and  monaftery,  but  taught  the  Anglo-Saxons  the 
trt  of  making  glafs  for  windows,  lamps,  drinking 
veflels,  and  for  other  ufes  ""^  Our  progrefs  in  the 
art  was  flow  ^  for  we  find  the  difciple  of  Bede  thus 
addrei&ng  a  bifliop  of  France  on  this  fubjeft  in  the 
next  century  t  **  If  there  be  any  man  in  your  dif- 
^*  trid:  who  can  make  glafs-vefiels  well,  when  timo 
**  permits,  condefcend  to  fend  him  to  me ;  or  it 
•*  there  is  aliy  one  out  of  your  diocefe^  in  the 
**  power  of  others,  I  beg  your  fraternity  will  per* 
<^  fuade  him  to  come  to  us,  for  we  are  ignorant  and 
*^  b^lplefs  in  this  art )  and  if  it  fhould  happen  that 
•*  any  of  the  glafs-makers  fliould,  by  your  diligence 
•*  and  with  the  divine  pleafure,  be  fuffered  to  come 
*^  to  us;  be  aflured  that  if  I  am  alive  I  will  receive 
«*  bim  with  kind  cdurtefy  "/'  , 

The  fortunate  cenneftion  which  Chridianity 
eftabliihed  between  the  clergy  of  Europe  favoured 
the  advancement  of  all  the  mechanical  arts.     Wo 

"^  ABjjKa  fiacra,  i.  p.  2§3*  '»  MS.  Claud.  C.  9.  ' 

*  Wi!k»  Leg.  Anglo-Sax.  83. 
«  Bede  Hift.  Abb.  Wer.  225'. 

*  16  Mag.  Bib.  Pat,  88. 
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*  %f  ^  ^^^^  perpetually  of  prefents  of  the  pfodudions  of 
human  labour  and  ikill  paifing  from  the  more  civi- 
hzcd  countries  to  thofe  more  rude.  We  read  of 
a  church  having  a  pattin  made  with, Greek  work- 
manfliip'^j  and  alfo  of  a  bifhop  in  England  who 
was  a  Greek  by  birth  ^\ 

They  had  the  arts  of  weaying,  embroiderL^g, 
and  dyeing.     Aldhelm  intimates  thefe  :  "  We  do 
•*  not  negligently  defpife  the   woollen  (lamina  of 
**  threads  worked  by  the  woof  and  the  Shuttles,' 
**  even  though  the  purple  robe  and  the  filken  pomp* 
'*  of  emperors  (hine.'*     Again,  *'  The  (buttles  not* 
**  filled  with  purple  only  but  with  various  colours,  > 
^*  are  moved  here  and  there  among  the  thick 
'*'  fpreadin'g  of  the  threads,  and  by  the  embroidering 
"  art  they  adorn  all  the  woven  work  with  various' 
•?  groupes  of  images  -^'*     Edward  the  Elder  had' 
his  daughters  taught  to  exercife  their  needle  aiid^ 
their  diftafF*^     Indeed,  the  Anglo  Saxon  ladies^ 
were  fo  much  accuflomed  to  fpinning,  that  jud  as' 
we  in  legal  phrafe,  and  by  a  reference  to  former 
habits  now  obfolete,  term  unmarried  ladies  fpin-* 
fters,  fo  Alfred  in  his  will,  with  true  application,* 
called  the  female  part  of  his  family  the  fpindle-fide.  • 
The  Norman  hiftoriai^  remarks  of  our  ancient  coun- 
trywomen  that  they  excelled  with  the  needle  and  • 
in  gold  embroidery  ^.\     Aldhelm's  robe  is  defcribcd 
to  have  been  made  of  a  mofl  delicate  thread  of  a  > 

^  Dugd.  Mon.  p.  40.  *♦  3  Gale  X.  Script.  464. 

^  Aldhelm  de  Laud.  Virg.  298.  305.  he  alio  mentions 
the  fucorum  muneribus.  ib.  ; 

"^  Malmfb.  lib.ii.  c.5.  p.47» 
'^  Gefta  Norma^.  ap.  Du  Chefae,  aii% 
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purple  ground,  and  that  within  black  circles  the  c  h  a  p. 
figures  of  peacocks  were  worked  among  them  of  ^ 

ample  fize*^ 

The  external  commerce  of  thefe  ancient  times 
was    confined,    becaufe    their    imperfeft   civiliza. 
tion,  and  the  poverty  of  the  great  body  of  their 
population,    prevented   an  extenfive  demand   for 
foreign  commodities.      But  the  habit  of  vifiting 
diflant   parts   for  the  purpofes  of  traffic  had  al- 
ready begun.     Ohther's  voyage  proves,  that  men 
went  to  the  north,  both  for  the  purpofes  of  traf- 
fick    and   of   difcovery :     he  fays,   they   purfued 
whales  for  their  teeth,  and  made  ropes  of  their 
hides  *^      We  read   of  merchants  from  Ireland 
landing   at   Cambridge    with   cloths,    and    expo- 
ling  their  merchandize  to  fale  ^°,     London,  even 
in  the  feventh  century,  is   mentioned   as  a  port 
which  (hips  frequented '%  and  we  find  merchants* 
fliips  failing  to  Rome  ^*.    The  trading  veflels  fome- 
times  joined  together,  and  went  out  armed  for  their 
gpiutual   protedion^^;  and    we  may   fuppofe   that' 
while  piracy  lafted,  the  navigation  was  unfrequent. 
In  the  Saxon  dialogues  the  merchant  (mancgtre) 
is  introduced :    *^  I  fay  that  I  am  ufeful  to   the 
^'  king,  and  to  ealdormen,  and  to  the  rich,  and  to 
<^  all  people.     I  afcend  my  (hip  with  my  merchan- 
dize, and  fail  over  ^he  fea-like  places,  and  fell 
my  things,  and  buy  dear  things  which  are  not 
produced  in  this  land,  and  I  bring  them  to  yoi^ 

X 

\ 

^  3  Gale  X.  Script.  351- 
'^  See  fecond  volume  of  this  hiftory,  p.  289. 
^^  3  Gale,  482.  ^'  Dugd.  Men.  76c 

'*  Bede,  294.  «  Hift.  Wilkin. 
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B  o  o  K  ^'  here  with  great  danger  over  the  fea,  and  fomo* 
^^'  "  times  I  fuflfer  (hipwreck,  with  the  lufs  of  all  my 
**  things,  fparcely  efcaping  myfelf/*  *  What  do 
^  you  bring  to  us  ?*  "  Skins,  filks,  coftly  gems, 
**  and  gold  ;  various  garments,  pigment,  wine^  oil, 
<^  ivory  and  orichalcus,  copper  and  tin,  filver,  glafs^ 
**  and  fuch-like/*  *  Will  you  fell  your  things  here 
^  as  you  bought  them  there  ?'  "  I  will  not,  becaufe 
**  what  would  my  labour  benefit  me.  I  will  fell 
«*  them  here  dearer  than  I  bought  them  there,  that 
^'  I  may  get  feme  profit  to  feed  -  me,  my  wife,  and 
<«  children  ^'^ 

That  public  markets  were  eftabliOied  in  various 

parts  of  England  in  this  period  we  learn  from  many 

documents.     It  is  clear  from  Doomfday^book  that 

thefe  markets  paid  a  toll.     In  Bedford(hire  a  toll 

de    Mercato   is   mentioned,   which   yielded   feveu 

pounds.     The  market  at  Taunton  paid  fifty  ihiU 

lings  ^^     A  market  was  eftablilhed  at  Peterborough 

with  the  privilege  that  no  other  was  to  be  allowed 

within  certain  limits  in  its  vicinity  ^^  -0 

We  fliall  ftate  concifely  a  few  cuftoms  as  to  our 

commercial  navigation.     At  Chefter,  if  (hips  ibould 

come  there,  or  depart  from  it,  without  the  king's 

leave,  the  king  and  comes  were  to  have  forty  (hiU 

lings  for  every  man  in  the  (hip,     If  they  came  in 

violation  of  the  king's  peace,  or  againft  his  prohi^ 

bition,  the  fhips'  mariners  and  their  property,  were 

forfeited  to  the  king  and  comes.     With  the  royal 

permiffion  they  might  fell  quietly  what'  they  had 

brought,  but  they  were  to  pay  to  the  king  and  his 

34  Mg.*Tib.  A,  3,  '^  Doomfday  in  loc, 

^  JnguJf,  46. 
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come?  four-pence  for  every  lesth.  If  the  king's  go-  c  h  A  ?• 
vernor  fhouki  orde^  thofe  having  the  (kins  of  mar.  .^ 
tins  n^ot  to  fell  them  before  he  had  feen  them,  none 
were  to  difobey  him  under  a  penahy  of  forty  (hil- 
lings.. This  port  yielded  forty-five  pounds,  and 
three  timbres  of  martin  (kins.  In  the  fame  place 
falle  meafure  incurred  a  fine  of  four  (hillings,  and 
for  bad  ale  the  oflFender  paid  as  fuch,  or  elfe  was 
placed  on  a  dunghilP^ 

At  Southwark  no  one  took  any  toll  on  the 
ftrand,  or  the  water,  but  the  king.  At  Arundel  a 
particular  perfon  is  named  who  took  the  cuftom 
paid  by  foreigners  ^^  At  Canterbury  a  prepofitus  is 
ftated  to  have  taken  the  cuftom  from  foreign  mer- 
chants in  certain  lands  there,  which  another  ought 
to  have  received.  At  Lewes  it  is  mentioned,  that' 
whoever  either  bought  or  fold,  gave  the  governor 
a  piece  of  money  ^^. 

Particular  laws  were  made  by.  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  government  to  regulate  the  manner  of  buy- 
ing and  felling.  Thefe  laws  had  two  objeds  in 
view  :  to  prevent  or  detect  theft,  and  to  fecure  the 
due  payment  of  the  tax  or  toll  which  became  due 
on  fuch  occafions  ^* 

In  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  the  north  men 
were  very  enterprising  in  their  navigation.     They 

^  Doomfday  in  loc.  ^^  Ibid,  '^  Ibid. 

*°  Several  fadls  concerning  the  commerce  of  our  anceftors 
have  been  occafionally  mentioned  in  the  preceding  voJuuies^ 
as  the  intercourfe  between  Offa  and  Charlemagne,  Ochter's 
voyage,  Alfred's  embaffy'to  India,  iEthelftan's  conne6iions 
•with  Europe,  and  Canute's  letter,  explaining  the  bufinefe 
which  he  had  tranfa^ted  with  the  Pope, 
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BOOK  difcovered  Iceland  and  Greenland,  and  a  more  dt£> 
tant  country  which'  they  called  Vinland",  and  which 
has  been  confidered  to  have  been  feme  part  of  the 
North  American  continent  ^\ 

A  REMARK  may  be  added  on  their  travdling 
and  bofpitality.  It  would  feem  that  they  travelled 
armed.  We  read  of  one  journeying  with  his  horfe 
and  fpear ;  when  he  alighted  he  gave  his  fpear  to 
his  attendants  ^. 

Their  hofpitality  was  kind :  on  the  arrival  of  a 
ftranger  he  was  welcomed ;  they  brought  him 
water  to  wafh  his  hands ;  they  waihed  his  feet,  and 
for  this  purpofe  warm  water  was  ufed ;  they  wiped 
them  with  a  cloth,  and  the  hod  in  one  cafe  cheriihed 
them  in  his  bofom.  We  alfo  read  of  warm  wine 
adminiftered  to  the  new  gueft  *^ 

Hosj»iTALiTY  was,  howcvcr,  dangerous  in  fome 
degree  from  its  refponfibility :  if  any  one  enter* 
tained  a  gueft  (cuman,  literally  a  come-one)  three 
nights  in  his  own  houfe,  whether  a  trader,  or  any 
other  perfon  that  had  come  over  the  boundary^ 
and  fed  him  with  viduals,  and  the  gueft  did  any. 
thing  wrong,  the  hoft  was  to  bring  him  to  juftice, 
or  to  anfwer  for  it  ^^  By  another  law,  a  gueft, 
after  two  nights*  refidence,  was  reckoned  part  of 

^  One  of  the  voyages  may  be  feen  io  SnorfCy  tom^  !•  p. 
303.  308.  Torfseus  has  dtfcuiTed  this  fubjed  in  a  book  on 
Vinland.  Mallet  has  given  an  intereding  chapter  on  the 
maritime  difcoverics  of  the  northmeny  in  hi^  Northern  An"' 
tiquitiesy  vol.  i.  c.  !!•  p*  268.  of  the  tranflation  edited  bj 
Dr.  Percy. 

^  Bedc,  p  t^$-  ^  Ibid.  p.  234.351.  JJ?. 

^  Wilki&s  Leg*  Sax*  p.  9* 
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the  family,  and  the  owner  of  it  was  to  be  anfwer-  chap. 
lable  for  his  a&ions  ^K 

If  a  (horn  man  travelled  fteorlefs,  or  vagrantly, 
l^pitaltty  might  be^  given  to  h^m  once,  but  he  was 
to  have  leave  of  abfence  before  he  could  be  longer 
maintained  ^« 

Traveljuiko  was  attended  with  fome  penal  re« 
gulations :  if  a  ftranger  in  any  part  went  out  of 
the  road,  or  through  woods,  it  was  a  law  that  he 
fhould  either  (bout  aloud,  or  blow  with  a  horn,  on 
pain  of  being  deemed  a  thief,  and  fuffering  as 
fuch^% 

^  Willdns  Leg.  Sax.  p.  i8. 

^  Ibid.  p.  4*  ^  Ibid.  p.  I2« 
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CHAP.   XIL 

r 
.  A. 

TIpeir  Money. 

BOOK  'TpHE  'payments  mentioned  in  Dbomfday-book 
^J;i^^  X  are  dated  in  pounds,  (hilling^,  pence,  and 
farthings,  exaftly  as  our  pecuniary  calculations  are 
made.  Twenty  (hillings  conftitute  a  pound,  and  a 
fliilling  IS  compofed  bf  twelve  pence.  The  fame 
'  computation  occurs  elfewhete.  Elfric,  in  his  franf« 
lation  of  Exodus,  c.  xxi,  v.  lo.  adds  of  his  own 
authority,  **  They  are  twelve  fcyllinga  of  twelve 
^'  pennies  V  and  in  the  monies  mentjiooed  in  the 
Hidoria  Elienfis,  edited  by  Gale,  we  find  numerous 
paflages  which  afcertain  that  a  pound  confided  of 
twenty  (hillings.  I  will  refer  to  a  few  :  three  hides 
were  fold  by  a  lady  to  an  abbot  for  a  hundred  ihil* 
lings  each.  The  owner  is  afterwards  faid  to  have 
come  to  receive  the  fifteen  pounds.  When  feven 
pounds  and  a  half  only  had  been  paid,  the  ealdorman 
alked  the  abbot  to  give  the  lady  more  of  her  pur- 
chafe-money.  At  his  requed  the  abbot  gave  thirty 
(hillings  more  ;  thus,  it  is  added,  he  paid  her  nine 
pounds  \  On  another  occafion  the  money  agreed 
for  was  thirty  pounds.  One  hundred  (hillings  were 
received,  and  twenty-five  pounds  were  declared  to 
remain  due  % 

The  Saxon  money  was  fometimes  reckoned  by 
pennies,  as  the  French  money  is  now  by  livres. 

'  3  Gale  X,  Script,  p.  473. 
'  Ibid.  477,  and  fee  485.  488. 
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Thus>  in  one  charta,  three  ploOgh^Iands  are  con-  c  n  a  r. 

veyed  for  three  thoufand   pennies.      In  another,  ,  y|^ 
eighty  acres  were  bought  for  three  hundred  and 
eighty^five  pennies.    In  another,  one  thoufand  ioar 
hundred  and  fifty  pennies  occur  ^ 

The  name  for  money  which  is  ofteneft  met  with 
in  the  charters  is  the  mancus.      On  this  money  we 
have  one  curious  paflage  of  Elfric :  be  fays,  five 
pepnies  make  one  {hilling,  and  thirty  pennies  one 
mancus  ^    This  would  make  the  manes  fix  fhillingf. 
The  paflage  in  the  laws  of  Henry  the  Firft  intimates 
the  fame^      Two  paffages   in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
laws  feem   to  confirm   Elfric *s    account    of  the 
mancus  being  thirty  pennies ;  for  an  ox  is  valued 
at  a  mancus  in  one,  and  at  thirty  pence  in  another  % 
But  there  is  an  apparent  contradidion  in  five 
pennies  making  a  (hilling,  if  twelve  pennies  amount* 
ed  to  the  fame  fum.     The  objection  would  be  un^ 
anfwerable,  but  that,  by  the  laws  of  Alfred,  it  is 
clear  that  there  were  two  forts  of  pennies,  the 
greater  and  the  lefs ;  for  the  violation  of  a  man's 
borg  was  to  be  compenfated  by  five  pounds,  macrra 
peninga,  of  the  larger  pennies  ^ 

Thb  marc  is  fometimes  mentioned.;  this  was 
half  a  pound  according  to  the  authors  cited  by 

^  MS.  Chartas  of  the  late  Mr.  Aftle,  No.  7.  No,  <a. 
No.  28, 

*  Hickes  Di/r.  Ep.  log. 
'  Debent  reddi  fecundum  legem  triginta  fblidi  ad  Man- 

botam,  id  eft,  hodie  5  mancje.  Wilk.  p.  265.     Sop,  249. 

*  WHk.  p.  $6,  and  126.  Yet  this  paflage  is  not  decifive, 
becaufe  the  other  ^cconipanying  valuations  do  not  corref- 
pond. 

?  Ibid.  35. 
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B  o  o  K  Du  Frefne  **;  it  is  ftated  to  be  dght  ounces  bv 
^.1_^  Aventinus^ 

Th£  money  mentioned  in  our  eatlieft  law  con« 
fifts  of  ihillings,  and  a  minor  fum  called  fcastta.  la 
the  laws  of  Ina  the  pening  occurs,  ^nd  the  pund  as 
a  weight.  In  thofe  of  Alfred  the  pund  appears  as 
a  quantity  of  money,  as  well  as  the  fhiiling  and  the 
penny,  but  the  (hilling  is  the  ufual  notation  of  his 
pecuniary  punifhments.  In  his  treaty  with  the 
Danes  the  half  mark  of  gold  and  the  mancus  are 
the  names  of  the  money,  as  is  the  ora  in  the  Danilh 
compad  with  Edward,  In  the  laws  of  Ethelftan 
we  find  the  thrymfa,  as  well  as  the  fhiiling  and  the 
penny ;  the  fcsetta  and  the  pund.  The  Ihilling, 
the  penny,  and  the  pound,  appear  under  Edgar. 
The  ora  and  the  healf-marc  pervade  the  North- 
umbrian laws.  In  the  time  of  Ethelred  the  pound 
is  frequently  the  amount  of  the  money  noticed. 
The  (hilling  and  penny,  the  healf-marc  and  the  ora, 
alio  occur  *°. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  wills  that  have  furvived  to  us 
mention  the  following  money :  In  the  archbifhop 
iElfric*s  will  we  find  five  pundum,  and  fifty 
mancufan  of  gold  ".  In  Wynflaed's  will  the 
mancses  of  gold,  the  pund,  the  healfes  pundes 
wyrthne,  and  fixty  pennega  wyrth,  are  noticed^ 
In  one  part  (he  defires  that  there  (hould  be  put  in 
a  cup  which  (he  bequeaths,  healf  pund  penega,  or 
half  a  pound  of  pennies.    In  another  part  (he  men^ 

•  Du  Frefne  Gloff.  li   p.  437. 

*  Anr.  Boi.lib.  y'u  p.  524. 
***  See  Wilkins  Leges  Anglo- Sax.  paffim. 
"  MS.  Cott.  Claud.  B.  vi.  p.  103. 
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tions  iixteen  mancufum  of  red  gold  {  alfo  thirty  c  ft  a  p^ 
penega  wyrth  '*. 

In  Thurftan's  will  twelf  pund  be  getale  occurs*. 
In  Godric's  we  perceive  a  mark  of  gold,  thirteen 
pounds  and  fixty-three  pennies '^  In  Byrhtric's 
will  fixty  mancos  of  gold  and  thirty  mancys  goldes* 
are  mentioned ;  and  feveral  things  are  noticed,  as 
of  the  value  of  fo  many  gold  raancus.  Thus,  a 
bracelet  of  eighty  mancyfan  goldes,  and  a  necklace 
of  forty  mancyfa ;  a  hand  fees  of  three  pounds  ts. 
alfo  bequeathed,  and  ten  hund  penega  '^ 

In  Wulfar's  will  the  mancus  of  gold  is  applied  in 
the  fame  way  to  mark  the  value  of  the  things  be* 
queathed,  and  alfo  to  exprefs  money  '^  The  man*- 
cus  of  gold  is  the  money  given  in  Elfhelm's  will ; 
in  Dux  jElfred*s,  pennies;  in  -ZEthelwyrd,  both  pen-: 
nies  and  the  pund  occur.  In  ^theldan's  tefta«: 
ment  we  find  the  mancofa  of  gold,  the  pund  of 
filver,  the  pund  be  getale,  and  pennies  '^ 

In  the  charters  we  find  pennies,  mancufa,  pounds, 
fliillings,  and  ficli  mentioned.  In  one  we  find  one 
bundred  ficli  of  the  pureft  gold  '%  and  in  another 
four  hundred  ficli  in  pure  filver  '^  In  a  third,  fif- 
teen hundred  of  fhillings  in  filver  are  mentioned, 
as  if  the  fame  with  fifteen  hundred  ficli  '^.  The 
(hilling  /alfo  ^t  another  time  appears  as  if  connected 
with   gold,  as  feventy  fhillings  of  auri  obrizi  ^''^ 

"  Hickes  Gram.  Prasf.  '*  Hickes  Diff.  Ep.  29,  30. 

-  "*  Hickes  Diff.  £p.  p.  5 1.  «  Ibid. 

'^  Sax.  Dia.  App. 

'^  The  late  Mr.  Aftle's  MS.  Charters,  No.  lo, 
»•  App.  to  Bedc,  p.  770.  **  MS.  Claud.  C.  9. 

^  Mr.  Aaic's  Charters>  Nou  a8.  b. 
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p  o  o  Ic  Once  We  have  two  pounds  of  rhe  pureft  goTd  *K 
'  *      The  expreffioDs  of  pure  gold,  or  the  pureft  gold^ 
are  often  added  to  the  mancos. 

That  the  pound  was  ufed  as  an  imaginary 
value  of  money  !s  undoubted.  One  grant  (ays^ 
that  an  abbot  gave  in  money  quod  valuir,  what  was 
of  the  value  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  '*• 
Another  has  four  pound  of  lic-wyrtbes  feos% 
which  means  money  or  property  agreeable  to  the 
party  receiving  it.  We  read  alfo  of  fifteen  pounds 
•  of  filver,  gold,  and  chatties  ** ;  alfo  fixty  pounds 
ill  pure  gold  and  filvcr  *^  Sometimes  the  expref- 
fion  occurs,  which  we  ftill  ufe  in  our  deeds,  "  One 
*•  hundred  pounds  of  latuful  money  ^\^ 

As  no  Anglo-Sajten  gold  coins  have  reached 
modern  times,  though  of  their  filvcr  coinage  we. 
have  numerous  fpecimens,  it  is  prefumed  by  anti* 
quaries  that  none  were  ever  made.  Yet  it  is  cer- 
tain  that  they  had  plenty  of  gold,  and  it  perpetually 
formed  the  medium  of  their  purchafes  and  gifts. 
My  belief  is,  that  gold  was  ufed  in  the  concerns  of 
life,  m  an  uncoined  ftate  *%  and  to  fuch  a  fpecies* 
of  gold  money  I  would  refer  fuch  paflages  at  thefe  \ 
fifty  "  mancuffa  ifodenes  gold,'*  "  fexies  vigtnti 
**  marcarum  auri  pondo/*  •*  appcnfur^m  novem 
^*  librarum  puriffimi  auri  juxta  magnum  pondus 
*'  Normanorum,*'  "eighty  mancufa  auri  puriffimi 

"  Mr.  Aftle's  Charters,  No.  2$  "  MS.  Claud.  C.  g. 

^  Heining  Chart.  i8o.  *♦  3  Gale,  410. 

^  Heming  Chart.  S.  ^  Ingulf,  p.  35. 

^  One  cuin  has  been  adduced  as  a  Saxon  gold  com.  See 
Pegge's  Remains.  But  its  prctenfions  have  not  been  ad* 
^oitted. 
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*'  etUx  pondua«k£K  argcnti,"  **  duo  unciad  auri."  c  m  a  p^ 
I  think  that  'filver  alfo  was  (bmetimes  pafled  in  an 
uncoined   (late  from  fuch   intimations   at   thefe: 
^  twa  pund  mere  hvvites  feolfres,'*  and  the  above* 
mentioned  **  fex  pondus  elefti  argenti."     The  ^x-^ 
preffions  that  pet vradis  Doomfday-book  imply,  la 
Ay  apprebiinfion,  thefe  tw6  fpecies  of  money,  the 
OQiiied  and  the  uncoined*^    Seventy  libras  penfatas^^ 
l%e  two  UQkias  auri,  are  obviouily  inoney  by  weight* 
Jftut  money  jad  numerunx,  or^rfuram,  I  intexpretr 
to  be  coined ;9U:iQey;  alfo  th^  pund  begetalfe.   The 
phrafes  fex  •  librlts  ^d  -penfum  et  iarfuram  et  ttiginta 
Ijbras  urffis  i$|},pep£»ta$b  app^r  to  me  to  exprefs  the* 
iodicfatod  Vfrnghtf^i  coined:  moneys    The  words 
arias  ;w4  strfiiri^m  J  underftand  to  allude  lo*  the. 
nflay  o£  coin  ift  the  minti»  : .    > .     • 
^  'WhSthsr  ihfijtnauciis  i^r^Jike  the  pund  men- 
ly  a  weight  aod  not  ai  coin,  and  tvas  applied  to  ex» 
prefifyi^i.t^e  faipe  manner  as.  the  word  pounds  a 
^(aitt  q^aintity  of  money,  coified  or  uncoihed,  I 
cannot  deqidj^^a  but  I  incline  to.think>  that  it  was 
Act  a  coin*  :  Ijo^eed  there  is  one  paflage  which 
!bews  that  it  w^  a  weight  ^^  duas  bradiolas  aureas 
*'  fabrefaftas  quas  penfarent  xfv  manculas  ^V  '  T 
joonfider  the  two   forts  of  pennies   as  th&  bjily 
coins  of   the   Anglo-Saxons   abqve  their  .  gppper 
coinage,  and  am  induced  to  regaxd  all  their  other 
denominations   of  money  as   weighed  or  fettled 
quantities  of  uncoined  metal  *^ 

*  Heming.  Chart,  p.' 86. 

•  It  is  the  belief  of  an  antiquarian  friend,  who  has  paid 
fnuch  attention  to  this  fubje6t,  that  even  the  Saxon  fcyllinga 
was  a  nominal  coin  i  as  he  aiTaves  me  no  illver  coin  of  that 
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*  \!^^  That  money  was  coined  by  the  Anglo-S^bcoQt 
in  the  oftarchy^  and  in  every  reign  afterwards,  ia^ 
QJiear  from  thofe  which  remain  to  us.  Moft  of 
them  have  the  mint-mafter's  name.  It  does  not 
appear  to  me  certain,  that  they  had  coined  monef 
before  their  invafion  of  England,  and  converfion. 

It  was  one  of  Ethelftan's  laws,  that  there  Ihould 
be  one  coinage  in  all  the  king's  diftrids,  and  that^ 
no  mint  Ihould  be  outfide  the  gate*  If  a  coiner 
was  found  guilty  of  fraud,  his  hand  was  to  be  cut- 
off, and  fattened  to  the  mint-fmithery '^.  In  the. 
time  of  Edgar  the  law  was  repeated  that  the  king^s 
coinage  fliould  be  uniform ;  it  was  added,  that  no 
one  fhould  refufe  it,  and  that  it  (bouM  metfore 
like  that  of  Winchefter  ''•  It  has  been  mentioned 
of  Edgar,  that  finding  the  value  of  the  coin  tn  hb 
reign  much  diminiflied  by  the  fraud  of  clipping,  he 
bad  new  coins  made  all  over  England. 

We  may  add  a  few  particulars  of  the  coin  which 
occur  in  Domefday  book.  Sometimes  a  nomenUoii 
is  made  very  fimilar  to  our  own,  as  L.  1 1 :  13 : 4.. 
SQmetimes  pounds  and  fometimes  (hillings  are  men<i> 
tioned  by  themfel  ves.  In  other  places,  fome  of  the 
following  denominations  are  in&rted : 

Una  marka  argenti,  * 

Tres  markas  auri, 

Novem  uncias  auri, 

c  folidos  et  unam  unciam  auri. 


value  has  been  found  which  can  be  referred  to  the  .Sa«on 
times. 

?  Wilk.  Leg.  Sax.  p.  59.  •»  Ibid.,  p.  7ti ' 
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xxiv  libras  et  unciam  auri,  c  ha  p. 

XX  libras  et  unam  unciam  auri,  et  un«  marcum, 

XXV  libras  ad  pond. 

1  libras  appretiatas, 

xiv  libras  arfas  et  penfatas,  et  v  libras  ad  nume- 

rum, 
cvi  libras  arfas  et  penfatas,  et  x  libras  ad  nufne- 

rum, 
xxii  libras  de  alb.  denariis,  ad  penfum  hujus  co- 

mitis, 
xvi  libras  de  albo  argento. 
xlvii  libras  de  albo  argento  xvi  denariis  minus, 
xxiii  lib.  denair.  de  xx  in  ora, 
XV  lib.  de  xx  in  ora, 
iii  folid.  de  deJi^  xx  in  ora,  et  xxvi  denar,  ad  nu- 

merum, 
V  oris  argentic 
i  denarium, 
i  obotum, 
i  quadrantem, 
viii  Hbras  et  xx  denar  '^. 

^'The  meaning  of  arfus  and  arfuram,  as  applied  to  money, 
is  explained  in  the  black  book  of  the  exchequer,  to  be  the 
ajfay  of  money.  The  money  might  be  fufficient  in  number 
'and  Aveight,  yet  not  in  quality.  It  by  no  means  followed 
that  twenty  lliillinos,  which  conftituted  a  pound  weight,  was 
in  fad  a  pound  of  iilver,  becatife  copper  or  other' metal  might 
be  intermixed  when  there  was  no  examination.  For  this 
reafon,  the  books  fay  that  the  !)ilhop  of  Sallfbury  inftituted 
the  arfura,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Firft.  It  is  added, 
that  if  the  examined  money  was  found  to  be  deficient  above 
fixpcnce  in  the  pound,  it  was  net  deemed  lawful  money  rrf 
the  king*  Liber  Niger  Scacarii,  cited  by  Du  Cangc,  GlolF.  f. 
p.  343.     The  bifhop  cannot,  however,  have  invented  the 
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K  It  feems  reafonable  to  fay,  that  fuch  epithets  as 
puriflimi  auri,  and  sefodenes  gold,  that  is^  melted 
gold,  refer  to  money  paid  and  melted. 

But  if  the  Saxon  filver  coins  were  only  the  lar- 
ger and  fmaller  pennies,  what  then  was.  the  fcyl- 
linga?  In  the  tranflation  of  Genefis,  the  word  is 
applied  to  exprefs  the  Hebrew  (hekels  "•  In  the 
New  Teftament  thirty  pieces  of  filve'r  which  the 
Gothic  tranflates  by  the  word  sunBKiN,  or  filver, 
the  Saxon  verfion  calls  fcyllinga  ^*.  The  etymolo- 
gy of  the  word  fcyllinga  would  lead  us  to  fuppojfe  it 
to  have  been  a  certain  quantity  of  uncoined  filver  > 
for  whether  we  derive  it  from  jrcylan  to  divide,  or 
j'ceale,  a  fcale,  the  idea  prefented  to  us  by  either 
word  is  the  fame  ^  that  is,  fo  much  filver  cut  off,  as 
in  China,  and  weighing  fo  much* 


arfura  in  the  reign  of  Henry,  becaufe  Domefday-book  fhews 
that  it  was  known  in  the  time  of  the  Conqueror,  in  Domcf^ 
dly-book  it  appears  that  the  king  had  this  right  of  aflTay  only 
in  a  few  places.  Perhaps  the  bifliop,  in  a  fubfequent  reign, 
extended  it  to  all  money  paid  into  the  exchequer. 

An  intelligent  friend  has  favoured  me  with  the  following 
eztradl  from  Domefday :  "  Totum  manerium  T.  R.  E.  et 
poft  vaTuit  xl  libras.  Modo  fimililer  xl  lib.  Tamen  reddit 
*'  1  lib.  ad  arfuram  ct  penfum,  quae  valcnt  Ixv  lib."  Domef- 
day, vol.  1.  fo.  15.  b.  This  pafTage  feems  to  exprefs,  that 
L.  6$  of  coined  money  was  only  worth  L.  50  in  pure  filver, 
according  to  the  affay  of  the  mint.  Whether  this  deprecia- 
tion of  the  coin  exifted  in  the  Saxon  times,  or  whether  it  fol- 
lowed from  the  diforders  and  exadtions  of  the  Norman  cjoii- 
quefl,  I  have  not  afcertained. 
.    33  See  Genefis,  in  Thwaite'^s  Heptateuch* 

^  Matthew,  xxvii.  3. 
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I  tv^ouLD. therefore  prefume  the  fcylHftga  to  have  chap. 
been  a   quantity  of   filver,  which,  when  coined, 
yielded,  five  of  the  larger  pennies,  and  twelve  of 
the  fmalier. 

The  Saxon  word  fcatt  or  fceat,  which  occurs  in 
the  earlied  laws  as  a  fmall  definite  .quantity  of  mo« 
ney,  is  raoftly  ufed  to  exprefs  money  generally.  I 
would  derive  it  from  jrceat,  a  part  or  divifion ;  and 
I  think  k  meant  a  definite  piece  of  metal  originally 
in  the  uncoined  ft  ate.  The  fceat  and  the  fcyllinga 
feem  to  have  been  the  names  of  the  Saxon  money 
in  the  Pagan  times,  before  the  Roman  and  French 
ccclefiaftics  had  taugbt  them  the  art  of  coining. 

The  value  of  the  fcaet  in  the  time  of  -ffithelbert 
would  appear,  from  one  fort  of  reafoning,  to  have 
been  the  twentieth  part  of  a  (billing.  His  laws  en* 
join  a  penalty  of  twenty  fcyllinga  for  the  lofs  of  the 
thumb,  and  three  fcyllinga  for  the  thumb-nail.  It 
is  afterwards  declared  that  the  lofs  of  the  great  toe 
is  to  be  compenfated  by  ten  fcyllinga,  and  the  other 
toes  by  half  the  price  of  the  fingers.  It  is  imme- 
diately added,  that  for  the  nail  of  the  great  toe 
thirty  fceatta  muft  be  paid  to  bot  ". 

Now  as  the  legiilator  expreffes  that  he  is  eftima- 
ting  the  toes  at  half  the  value  of  the  fingers^  and 
fliews  that  he  does  fo  in  fixing  the  compenfation  of 
the  thumb  aind  the  great  toe,  we  may  infer,  that 
his  thirty  fceatta^  for  the  nail  of  the  gVeaf  toe  were 
meant  to  be  equal  to  half  of  the  three  fcyllinga 
which  was  exaded  for  the  thumb-naiL  AccoVding 
to  this  reafoning,.  twenty  fceatta  equalled  one  fcyU 
Knga. 

3*  WilkiQS,  Leg.  Anglo-Sax.  p,  6.  ^ 
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B*o  o  K  About  three  centuries  later,  the  fcaetta  appears^ 
j^l^_  fomewhat  railed  in  value,  and  to  be  like  one  of 
thcr  fmaller  pennies  •,  for  the  laws  of  ^thelftan  de- 
clare thirty  thoufand  fcaetta  to  be  cxx  punda  '^ 
This  gives  two  hundred  and  fifty  fceatta  to  a  pound, 
or  twelve  and  an  half  to  a  fcyllinga.  Perhaps, 
therefore,  the  fceat  was  the  fmaller  penny,  and  the 
pening,  properly  fo  called,  was  the  larger  one. 

We  may  be  curious  to  enquire  into  the  etymolo- 
gy of  the  peaing.  The  word  occurs  for  coin  in 
many  countries.  In  the  Franco-theotifc,  it  occurs 
in  Otfrid  as  Pfening  ^^ ;  and  on  the  continent  one, 
gold  pfenning  was  declared  to  be  worth  ten  filver 
pfennig  ^^  It  occurs  in  Icelandic,  in  the  ancient 
Edda,  as  penning  ^\ 

The  Danes  ftill  ufe  penge,  as  their  term  for  mo- 
ney or  coin  ;  and  if  we  confider  the  Saxon  penig  as 
their  pnly  filver  coin,  we  may  derive  the  word  frpm 
the  verb  punian,  to  beat  or  knock,  which  njay  be 
deemed  a  term  applied  to  metal  coined,  fimilar  to 
the  Latin  cudere  "^^ 

That  the  Anglo-Saxons  did  not  ufe  coined 
-money  before  the  Roman  ecclefiaftics  introduced 
the  cuftom,  is  an  idea  fomewhat  warranted  by  the 
eicpreifioQ  they  applied  to  coin.     This  was  mynetj 

^^  WilkiDS,  Leg.  Anglo^Sax.  p.  72. 

^7  It  is  ufed  by  Otfrid,  1.  3.  c.  14.  p.  188.  ' 

^*  I.  Alem.  prov.  c»  299.  cited  by  ScJiiker  In  his  Gloflary, 
p.  657. 

^  i^gis  drecka,  ap.  Edda  Ssmundi,  p.  i68. 

^  Schilter  has  quoted  an  author  who  gives  a  fimilar  ety- 
mology from  another  language,  **  Paenings  nomine  pecunia 
'*  tantum  numerata  fignificat,  a  pana,  quod  eft  cudere,  fig* 
"  nare.''  Gloff;  Teut^  p.  657. 
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a  com,  and  from  this,  itiynetian^  to  c6m,  and  my-c  h  a'P. 
netere,  a  perfon  coining.  Thefe  words  are  obvi- 
oufly  the  Latin  moneta  and  monetarius ;  and  it 
ufually  happens  that  when  one  nation  borrows  fuch 
a  term  from  another,  they  are  indebted  to  the  fan^e 
fource  for  the  knowledge  of  the  4hing  which  it  de- 
fignates. 

An  expreffion  of  Bede  once  induced  roe  to  doubt* 
if  it  did  not  imply,  a  Saxon  gold  coin.  He  fays  that 
a  lady,  foretelling  her  d^^th?  defcribed  that.fhe  was 
addreffed  in  a  vifion  by  fome  men,  who  faid  to  her, 
that  they  were  come  to  take  with  them  the  aureum 
numifma  (meaning  herfelf )  which  had  come  thither 
out  of  Kent.  This  complimentary  trope  Alfred 
tranflates  by  the  expreffions,  gyldene  miynet  "^^ 

The  paffage  certainly  proves  that  both  Bede  and 
Alfred  knew  of  gold  coins  ;  and  it  certainly  can  be 
jiardly  doubted,  that  when  gold  coins  circulated  in 
other  parts  of  Europe,  fome  from  the  different  coun- 
tries would  find  their  way  into  England.  The  ufe  of 
the  word  aureos,  in  the  HiftoriaElienfis,  implies  gold 
coin  ^^ ;  and  that  coins  called  aurei  were  circulated 
m  Europe,  is  clear  from  the  journal  of  the  monks 
who  travelled  from  Italy  to  Egypt  in  the  ninth  or 
tenth  century.  In  this  they  mention  that  the  maf- 
ter  of  the  fhip  they  failed  in  charged  them  fix  au- 
reos for  their  paffage  "^K  But  whether  thefe  aurei 
were  thofe  coined  at  Rome  or  Conftantinople,  or 
wpre  the  coins  of  Germany  or  France,  or  England 

"*'  Bede,  1.  3.  c.  8.  and  Tranfl.  p.  531. 
^'  L  aureos,  p.  485.     x  aureos,  ib.     lxxx  aurels,  p.  484. 
c  aureos,  p.  486 
^^  Sec  fecond  volume  of  this  hiftory,  p.  364. 
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BOOK  really  iffucd  fimilar  ones  from  its  mint,  no  authori- 
ty, yet  known,  warrants  us  to  decide. 

That  the  pennies  of  diflFerent  countries  varied  in 
value  is  proved  by  the  fame  journal.  Bernard,  its 
author,  affirms  that  it  was  then  the  cuftom  of  Alex- 
andria to  take  money  by  weight,  and  that  fix  of  the 
folidi  and  denarii,  which  they  took  with  them, 
weighed  only  three  of  thofe  at  Alexandria  ^. 

The  filver  penny  v?as  afterwards  called,  in  the 
Norman  tim€;s,  an  efterling,  or  fterling ;  but  the 
time  when  the  word  began  to  be  applied  to  money 
is  not  known  ^*. 

There  has  been  a  variety  of  opinions  about  the 
value  of  the  Saxon  pound  ^.  We  have  proof,  from 
Domefday,  that  in  the  time  of  the  Confeffor  it  cori- 
fifted  of  twenty  folidi  or  fliillings.  But  Dr  Hickes 
contends  that  the  Saxon  pound  confifted  of  fixty 
fliillings  ^\  becaufe,  by  the  Saxon  Taw  in  Mercia, 
the  king's  were  gild  was  one  hundred  and  twenty 
pounds,  and  amounted  to  the  fame  as  fix  thegns, 
^hofe  were  was  twelve  hundred  (hillings  each  ^, 

t*  See  feoond  volume  of  this  hiftory*  p.  364. 

♦5  The  laws  of  Edward  I.  order  the  peony  of  IJnglafid  to 
be  round,  without  clipping,  and  to  weigh  thirty- two  grains 
of  wheat,  in  the  middle  of  the  ear.  Twenty  of  thefe  were  to 
irake  an  ounce,  and  twelve  ounces  a  pound,  bpzlm  GIofT. 
p.  241.       ^ 

*^  The  Welfli  laws  of  Hoc!  dda  ufed  punt  or  pund  to  mar.k 
their  money  ;  for  their  other  money,  that  have  the  term 
ari ant,  which  means  literally  filver,  and  ceiniawg,  both  thefe 
feem  to  imply  a  pei^ny.  See  Wotton's  Leges  Wallicas,  p. 
16,  20,  21,  27.     Their  word  for  a  coin  is  bath. 

^^  Hickes'  Diflert.  Ep.  p.  ill. 

♦•  Wilkins,  Leg.  Anglo-Sax.  p.  72. 
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And  certainly  this  paffage  has  the  force  of  declaring  c  h*  a  p. 
that  the  king's  were  was  feven  thoufand  two  hun- 
dred (hillings,  and  that  thefe  were  equivalent  to 
one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  ;  and  according  to 
this  paflfage,  the  pound  in  Mercia  contained  fixty 
Ihillings.  Other  authors  ^  affert  that  the  pound 
had  but  forty-eight  Shillings. 

We  have  mentioned  that  a  fcyllinga  or  (hilling 
con(ifted  pf  five  greater  pennies,  or  of  twelve  fmaller 
ones.  But  in  the  time  of  the  Conqueror  the  En- 
gli(h  (hilling  had  but  four  pennies  :  "15  folz  de 
"  folt  Engleis  co  eft  quer  deners  *^'*  Thi^  paf- 
fage occurs  in  the  Conqueror's  laws.  It  has  been 
ingenioufly  attempted  to  reconcile  thefe  contradic- 
tions, by  fuppofmg  that  the  value  of  the  (hilling  was 
that  which  varied,  and  that  the  pound  contained 
(ixty  (hillings  of  four  pennies  in  a  (hilling,  or  forty- 
eight  (hillings  of  five  pennies  in  a  (hilling  *'.  To 
which  we  may  add,  twenty  (hillings  of  twelve  peiice 
in  a  (hillings  Thefe  different  figures,  refpeftively 
multiplied  together,  give  the  fame  amount  of  two 
hundred  and  forty  pennies  in  a  pound.  Yet  though 
this  fuppofition  is  plaufible,  it  cannot  be  true,  if  the 
(hilling  was  only  a  nominal  (iim,  like  the  pound, 
bec^Hife  fuch  variations  as  thefe  attach  to  coined 
money,  and  not  the  terms  merely  ufed  in  numera- 
tion. 

^'As  Camden,  Spelman,  and  Fleetwood. 

^"^  Wiikins,  Leg.  Anglo- Sax.  p.  22 1.  In  the  copy  of  theft 
laws  in  Ingulf,  p.  89.  the  expreffion  is  quer  bener  deners,  or 
four  better  pennies. 

*'  Clarke's  preface  to  Wotton's  Leges  Wallicae, 
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BOOK  ^  The  ftyca,  the  helfling,  and  the  feorthling  are 
alfo  mentioned.  Thie  ftyca  and  feorthling  arc  men- 
tioned in  a  paffage  in  jMark.  ''  The  poor  widow 
"  threw  in  t\yo  ftycas,  that  is,  feorthling  peninges, 
"  or  the  fourth  part  of  a  penny  ^\*'  The  hselfling 
occurs  in  Luke :  "  Are  not  two  fparrovvs  fold  for 
"  a  helflinge "  ?"  We  cannot  doubt  that  thefe 
Were  copper  monies. 

The  thrynifa  is  reckoned'  by  Hicke$  to  be  the 
third  p^rt  of  a  Ihilling,  or  fourpence  ^\  Yet  the 
paffage  which  makes  the  king's  were  thirty  thou- 
fand  fceatta,  compared  with  rhe  other,  which  rec- 
kons it  as  thirty  thoufand  thrymfa  ",  feems  to  ex- 
prefs  that  the  thrymfa  and  the  fcaetta  were  the  fame. 

On  this  dark  fubjeft  of  the  Anglo  Saxon  coin- 
age, we  muft  however  confefs,  that  the  clouds 
which  have  long  furrounded  it  have  not  yet  been 
removed.  The  paffages  in  Alfr-ed's  and  in  the 
iponqueror's  laws  imply  that  there  were  two  forts 
of  pennies,  the  maerra  or  bener  pennies,  and  the 
fmaller  ones.  We  have  many  Anglo-Saxon  fiiver 
coins  of  thefe  fpecies  ;  but  no  others. 

Some  ecclefiaftical  perfons,  as  well  as  the  king^ 
and  feveral  places,  had  the  privilege  of  coining.  In 
the  laws  of  Ethelftan,  the  places  of  the  mints  in  his 
reign  are  thus  enumerated  : 

"  In  Canterbury  there  are  feven  myneteras  ;  four 
of  the  king's,  two  of  the  bifliops',  and  one  of  the 
ISibbot's. 


5'  Mark,  chap.  xii.  42.  *^  Luke,  chap.  xll.  6. 

5*HickesDiff.  Ep. 

"  Wilkins  leg.  Anglo-Sax.  p.  72,  and  p.  71. 
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■^  In  Rochefter  there  are  three;  two  of  the  king,  chap. 
«*^  and  one  of  the  bifhop.  *  >,     ,i^i_f 

*'  In  London  eight, 

"  In  Winchefter  fix, 

**  In  Lewes  two, 

>*  In  Hafting  one, 

*•  Another  in  Chichefter^ 

**  In  Hampton  two, 

*'  In  Wareham  two, 

^  In  Exeter  two, 

"  In  Shatterbury  two, 

•*  Elfewhere  one  in  every  burg  ^*." 
In  Domefday  book  we  find  thefe  monetarii  mipn^ 
^oned: 

w 

Two  at  Dorchefter, 
One  at  Bridport, 
Two  at  Wareham, 
Three  at  Shaftefbury. 
flach  of  thefe  gave  to  the  king  twenty  (hiUings  and 
one  mark  of  filver  when  money  was  coined. 

The  mouetarii  at  Lewes  paid  twenty  fhilh'ngs 
,€ach. 

One  Suetman  is  mentioned  as  a  monetariusin 
Oxford. 

At  Worcefter,  when  money  was  coined,  each 
gave  to  London  fifteen  fhillings  for  cuneis  to  re-      , 
ceive  the  money. 

At  Hereford  there  were  feven  monetarii,  of 
whom  one  was  the  bifhops.  When  money  wa8 
renewed,  each  gave  eighteen  Ihillings,  pro  cuneis 
fecipiendis ;  and  for  one  month  from  the  day  in 

• 

?^  WUkins;  Leg.  Anglo-S^x.  p.  ^g* 
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m  p  o  K  jsrhich  they  returned,  each  gave  the  king  twenty 
fliilliogs,  and  the  bifhop  had  the  fame  of  his  man. 
When  the  king  went  inta  the  city,  the  monetarii 
were  to  make  as  many  pennies  of  his  filver  as  he 
plcafed.  The  feven  in  this  city  had  then*  fack  and 
fock.  When  the  king's  monetarius  died,  the  king 
had  his  heriot ;  ahd  if  he  died  without  dividing  his 
eftate,  the  king  had  all. 

Huntingdon  had  three  monetarii,  rendering 
thirty  (hillings  between  the  king  and  comes. 

In  Shrew(bury  the  king  had  three  monetarii> 
who,  after  they  had  bought  the  cuneos  monetje,  as 
oiber  snonetarii  of  the  country,  on  the  fifteenth  day 
gave  to  the  king  twenty  (hillings  each ;  and  this  was 
done  when  the  money  was  coining* 

There  was  a  monetarius  at  Colchefter. 

At  Chefter  there  were  feven  monetarii,  who 
gave  to  the  king  and  comes  feven  pounds  extra 
firmam,  when  money  was  turned  ". 

'^Forthefe^fee  Domefday  book,  under  the  different  places. 
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CHAP.    XIIL 

Their  Chivalry. 

THERE  is  no  evidence  that  the  refined  and  en-  c  h  a  K 
XIIL 
thufiaflic  fpirit  of  galla^try,  which  accompa- 
nied chivalry  in  its  perfedt  ftage^  prevailed  among 
jthe  Anglo-Saxons  :  but  that  chivalry,  in  a  lefs  po- 
liihed  form,  and  conAderpd  gs  a  military  inveftiture^ 
conferred  with  religious  ceremonies,  by  pqtting  on 
t^e  bfltapd  fwordj  and  giving  the  knight  a  peculiar 
dignity  aipong  his  countrymen ; — that  this  kind  of 
chivalry  exifted  in  England  before  the  Normaa 
conqueft,  jLhe  authorities  a4duced  in  this  chapter 
will  perhaps  afcertatn. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Con&0br,  Hereward, 
ja  noble  Anglo-Saxon  youth,  diflinguiQied  himfelf 
by  his  daring  valour  and  eccentricity.  As  his  cha,. 
ra^er  is  highly  romantic,  and  affords  a  remarkable 
inftance  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  chivalry,  I  will  (late 
the  main  incidents  of  his  life,  from  the  plain  and 
temperate  narration  of  his  contemporary,  who  wa$ 
the  Conqueror's  fecretary,  .^. 

"  His  father  was  Leofric,  lord  of  Brunne  in  Lin?- 
colnfhire,  a  nobleman  who  had  become  very  ilhif- 
(rious  for  his  warlike  exploits.  He  was  a  relation 
of  the  great  earl  of  Herford,  who  had  married  the 
king's  fifter. 

Hereward  was  the  fon  of  this  Leofric  and  his 
wife  Ediva.  He  was  tall  and  handfome,  but  too 
warlike^  and  of  an  imipoderate  fiercenefs  of  mind. 
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B  o  o  K  In  his  juvenile  plays  and  wrefllings,  he  was  fo  un- 
governable, that  his  hand  was  often  raifed  againft 
every  one,  and  every  one's  hand  againft  him.  When 
the  youths  of  his  age  went  to  wreftling  and  fuch 
other  fports,  unlefs  he  triumphed  over  all,  and  his 
playfellows  conceded  to  him  the  laurel  of  vfdory, 
he  very  often  Extorted  by  his  fword  what  he  could 
not  gain  by  his  mufcular  ftrength. 

The  youths  of  his  neighbourhood  complaining  of 
-this  conduft,  his  father^s  anger  was  excited  againft 
him.  Leofric  ftated  to  King  Edward  the  many  in- 
tolerable tricks  that  had  been  pradifed  even  upon 
hirafelf,  and  bis  exceffive  violence  towards  .others. 
Upon  this  reprefentacion,  the  Confeflbr  ordered  him 
into  banifhfnent. 

*  ^Hereward,  thus  exfled,  went  fearlefsly  to  Nor* 
thumbria,  thence  to  Cornwall,  thence  to  Ireland, 
ind  afterwards  to  Fbndersf;  and  everywhere  moft 
bravely  carrying  hinifelf,  he  foon  obtained  a  glo- 
-ti6us  and  magnificent  Veputation. 

In  every  danger  intrepidly  prcffing  forward  and 
happily  efcaping ;  fn  every  military  conflift  always 
throwing  himfetf  on  the  braveftj  and  boldly  con- 
qoering,  it  was  doubtfut  whether  he  was  more  for- 
tunate or  brave.HjHis  vrftories  over  all  his  enemies 
-ti^ere  complete,  and  he  efcaped  harmlefs  from  the 
-jreateft  battles. 

.  Becoming  fo  illuftrious  by  his  military  fucceffes, 
liis  valiant  deeds  became  known  in  England,  anci 
were,  fung  through  the  country.  The  diflike  of  his 
parent,  refativfes,  aftrf  frrends,  was  changed  into  the 
weft  ardent  aflfe^ibn. 
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In  Flanders  he  married  a  noble  lady,  Turfridai^  ^J^-*"- 
and  had  by  her  a  daughter,  who  lately  married  (I  .^-^-— ^ 
am  tranficribirig  Ingiilf)anilluftrious  knight,  a  great 
friend  to  our  monaftery,  and  lord  of  Depyng  and 
the  paterival  inherkance  of  Brunne  and  its  appurte- 
nances. 

The  mother  of  Turfrida  coming  to  England  with 
her  hufband,  with  his  permiffion  forfook  all  earthly 
pomp,  and  became  a  nun  in  our  monaftery  of  Croy- 
land. 

Hereward  returning  to  his  native  foil  with  hi^ 
wife,  after  great  battles,  and  a  thoufand  dangers  fre- 
quently dared  and  bravely  terminated,  as  well  againft 
the  king  of  England,  as  the  earls,  barons,  prefects, 
and  prefidehts,  which  are  yet  fang  in  our  ftreets 
(fays  Ingulf),  and  having  avenged  his  mother  with 
his  powerful  right  hand,  at  length,  with  the  king's 
pardon,  obtained  his  paternal  inheritance,  and  ended 
his  days  in  peace,  and  was  very  lately  buried  near 
his  wife  in  our  monaftery  '/* 

It  is  obvious,  from  i he  connexion  of  this  Angu- 
lar character  with  Croyland  monaftery,  that  no  one 
could  ftirnifti  us  with  more  authentic  particulars  of 
him  than  Ingulf,  who  lived  at  the  time,  and  was  a 
monk  hi  the  fame  place.  '  I  wit^li^add  a  few  more 
circumftances,  which  the  writer  has  recorded  con- 
cerning him. 

It  was  in  Flanders  that  Hereward  heard  that' the 
Normans  had  conquered  England ;  that  his  father 
was  dead ;  that  the  Conqueror  had  given  his  inhe- 
ritance to  a  Norman  ;  and  that  his  mother's  widow. 

*  Ingulf,  p.  67,  68. 
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BOOK  hood  was  afflifted  by  many  injuries  and  diftrcffes. 
Tranfported  with  grief  at  the  account,  he  haftened 
with  his  wife  to  England,  and  coUeAing  a  body  of 
her  relations,  be  thundered  on  the  oppreflbrs  of  his 
mother,  and  drove  them  from  her  territory. 

At  this  period  of  the  narration,  the  important 
paffage  *  occurs,  which  gives  fuch  complete  evidence 
to  the  Anglo-Saxon  chivalry^ 

"Considering  then  that  he  was^  at  the  head  of 
**  very  brave  men,  and  commanded  fome  militesi 
^  and  had  not  yet  been  legally  bound  with  the  belt, 
*'  according  to  the  military  cuftonl,  he  took  with 
*'  him  a  very  few  tyros  of  his  cohort,  to  be  legiti- 
*'  mately  confociated  with  himfdf  to  warfare,  and 
*'  went  to  his  uncle,  the  abbot  of  Peterborough,named 
Brand,  a  very  religious  man  (as  I  have  heard  from 
my  predeceflbr^  my  lord  Ulketuly  abbot,  and  ma- 
ny others),  much  given  to  charity,  and  adorned 
^'  with  all  the  virtues }  and  having  firft  of  all  made 
a  confeflion  of  his  Ans,  ^nd  received  abfohition,  he 
very  urgently  prayed  that  he  might  be  made  a 
*•  legitimate  miles.     For  it  was  the  cuftom  of  the 
Englifti,  that  every  one  that  was  to  be  confecrated 
to  the  legitimate  militia,  fhould,  on  the  evening 
preceding  the  4^y  of  his  confecration,  with  con- 
*'  trition  and  compunftion,  make  a  confeflion  of  alf 
^<  his  fins  to  a  bifhop,  an  abbot,  a  monk,  or  fome 
<*  priefl ;  and,  devoted  wholly  to  prayers,  devotions, 
^<  and  mortifications,  fbould  pafs  the  night  in  the 
**  church  ;  in^the  next  morning  fhould  hear  mafs» 
^^  ihould  offer  his  fword  on  the  altar^  and  after  tha 

'  Ittgulf,  p.  70. 
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*'  Gofpel  had  been  read,  the  prieft  having  blefled  c  ^^'^^^ 
*^  the  fword,  fhould  place  it  on  the  neck  of  the  mi^ 
'^^  les,  with  his  benedidion*  Having  communicated 
at  the  fame  mafs  with  the  facred  myfleries,  he 
would  afterwards  remain  a  legitimate  miles."  He 
adds,  this  cuilom  of  confecrating  a  miles  the  Nor- 
mans regarded  as  abomination,  and  did  not  bold 
fuch  a  one  a  legitimate  miles,  but  reckoned  him  a 
flothful  equitem  and  degenerate  quiritem. 

Fkom  the  preceding  account  we  collect  thefe 
things, 

id,  That  a  man  might  take  up  arms,  hea4  war* 
riors,  fight  with  them,  and  gain  much  military  ce-* 
lebrity,  and  yet  not  thereby  become  a  legitimate 
miles. 

ad,  That  he  could  not  reputably  head  milites, 
without  being  a  legitimate  miles. 

3d,  That  to  be  a  legitimate  miles  was  an  bono* 
rary  diftinftion,  worthy  the  ambition  of  a  man  who 
had  previoufly  been  of  fuch  great  military  celebrity 
as  Here  ward. 

4th,  That  to  be  a  miles,  an  exprefs  ceremony 
of  confecraiion  was  requifite. 

5th,  That  the  ceremony  confifted  of  a  confef. 
fion  and  abfolulion  of  fins,  on  the  day  preceding 
the  confecration ;  of  watching  in  the  church,  all^ 
the  previous  night,  with  prayers  and  humiliations ; ' 
of  hearing  mafs  next  morning ;  of  offering  his 
fword  on  the  altar,  of  its  being  bleffed  by  the  prieft, 
of  its  beii\g  then  placed  on  bis  neck ;  and  of  his 
afterwards  communicating.  He  was  then  declared 
a  legitimate  miles. 

9 
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6th,  The  mode  above  defcribed  was  the  AngW 
Saxon  mode ;  but  there  was  another  mode  then  in 
eziftence :    for  it  is  exprefsly  mentioned,  that  the 
Normans  did  not  ufe;  but  detefted,  the  cuftom  of 
religious  confecration. 

7th,  That  a  legitimate  miles  was  mvefted  with 
a  belt  and  a  fword. 

Another  paffage  which  alludes  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  chivalry,  is  in  Malmfbury,  in  which  he  ex- 
prefsly declares,  that  Alfred  made  Athelftan  a  miles. 
He  fays  that  Alfred  feeing  Athelftan  to  be  an  ele- 
gant youth,  prematurely  made  him  a  miles,  inVefU 
ing  him  with  a  purple  garment,  a  belt  fet  with  gems^ 
and  a  Saxon  fword,  with  a  golden  (heath  \ 

The  inveftiture  of  the  belt,  alluded  to  in  the  ac- 
count of  Hereward,  and  in  Malmfbury's  account  of 
Athelftan's  knighthood,  is  alfo  mentioned  by  In- 
gulf,  on  another  occafion.  Speaking  of  the  famous 
Saxon  chancellor  Turketul,  who  died  in  975,  he 
fays  that  he  had,  among  other  relics,  the  thumb  of 
St.  Bartholemew,  with  which  he  ufed  to  crofs  him- 
felf  in  danger,  tempeft,  and  lightning.  A  dux  Be- 
neventanus  gave  this  to  the  emperor,  when  he  gird- 
ed him  with  the  firft  military  belt  ^  The  emperor 
gave  it  to  the  chancellor.  An  author  who  died  in 
jpc4  fays,  ^*  Whoever  ufes  the  belt  of  his  knight- 
^^  hood  (militise),  is  confidered  as  a  knight  (miles) 
*'  of  his  dignity  ^*' 

That  there  was  a  military  dignity  among  tht 
Saxons,  which  they  who  wrote  in  Latin  expreffed 

^  Malmfbury,  p.  49.  '♦  Ingulf,  p.  51. 

*  Abb.  Flor.  in  Can.  c.  51.    Quifquis  militiae  fuae  cingulc^ 
utitur>  dignitatis  fuse  miles  adfcribitur. 
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by  the  term  Miles,  is,  I  think,  very  clear,  frdm  other  c  ha  p. 
numerous  pafiages.     There  are  many  grants  of 
kings  and  others  extant  to  their  militibus.     Thus 

Edred,  "  cuidam  meo  miniftro  ac  militij*'  "  meo 

*  • 

**  fideli  miniftro  ac  militi,'*  "  cuidam  nieo  militi  V* 
The  word  miles  cannot  here  mean  Amply  a  foldier; 
So  to  many  charters  we  find  the  fignatures  of  feve- 
ral  noblemen  charaderized  by  this  title  \  Bede 
frequently  ufes  the  term  in  paflages  and  with  con- 
iiedions  which  (hew  that  he  meant  to  expreis  di|p-r 
.  nity  by  it.  We  are  at  leaft  certain  that  his  Anglp- 
Saxon  tranflator  believed  this,  becaufe  he  has  always 
interpreted  the  cxpreffion,  when  it  has  this  fignifi- 
cation,  by  a  Saxon  word  of  peculiar  dignity  ^  In- 
gulf mentions  feveral  grea^t  men^  m  the  Anglo-Saxon 
times,  with  the  addition  of  miles,  as  an  augmenta- 
tion of  their  confefluence ;  and  once  introduces  a 
king  ftyling  a  miles  his  magifter  ^  Doomfday  book 
mentions  feveral  milites  as  holding  lands. 

•  MS.  Claud.  B.6.  i3o  an  archbifliop  gives  land;  Heming; 
Chart.  19I9  210/234. 

^  To  a  chartaof  Ed^rd  Confeffor,  five  fign  with  the' ad- 
dition of  Miles.  MS.  Claud.  B.  6.  Eleven  fign  with  Mild 
to  a  charta  of  Ethel wulph.     Text.  Roff; 

•Bede.  Alfred, 

aliuip  de  militibus,  othdrne  cyniilges  thegh, 

cum  his — militibus,  mid  his  thegnum, 

milite  fibi  fideliflimo,  his  thegne — getreowefle, 

prefato  niiliccj  forefprecenaii  hh  theghc, 

cpmitibus  ac  militibus,       his  geforum^  cyninges  tl}.egnum. 
de  militia  ejus  juvenis^      fum  geong  thos  cyninges  thegn. 

♦  Ingiilf,  p.  6,  i4»  26,  25,  63.  This  ufe  of  the  word  mile* 
is  one  of  Hickes*  reafons  for  bis  attack  on  Ingulf;  an  attack 
which  I  think  iU  founded.    1  fe^l  every  gratitude  to  Hickes 

Vol.  IV.  N 
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But  although  the  Anglo-Sakons  had  a  tiulitairy 
dignity,  ^hich  thett  Latin  teriters  calt&d  Milte^  t  do 
not  think  that  the  N^oi^d  cnitii  Was  applied  by  thrift 
to  exprefs  it. 

It  has  been  fliie^n,  in  the  chapter  6h  their  mfan- 
ey  and  education,  that  a  youth  Wa&  called  a  ci^t. 
By  the  fame  term  they  ialfo  tlenoted  an  attendant  '^ 
in  Cedmon  it  occurs  a  h^  timek ;  but  it  feems  t6 
h^Yt  been  ufed  to  mean  youths.  Speaking  of  Ni«- 
bochodonoflbrj  he  fays. 

He  commanded  his  Gerefas, 

out  of  the  miferable  relics  of  the  Ifraeliti^Sy 

to  feek  fome  of  the  youth 

that  were  mod  (killed 

in  the  tnftmfHon  of  books. 

He  vrould,  that  the  cnihtas 

(hould  learn  the  craft 

to  interpret  dreams  ".  . 

Then  they  there  found 
for  their  fagacious  lord 
noble  cnihtas '% 

Speaking  of  the  adoration  of  the  image  of  Dara^ 
he  fays. 

The  cnihtas  of  a  good  race 
adted  with  difcretion, 
that  they  the  idol 
would  not  as  their  god 
hold  and  have  '^. 


for  his  labours  on  the  northern  languages ;  but  I  cannot  con- 
ceal tl^at  I  think  him  miflaken  on  feveral  very  important 
points  of  the  Saxon  antiquities. 

'^  Gen.  xxi.  65.    Luke,  vii.  79  and  xii.  45. 

L'  Cedmon,  p.  77.  "  Ibid.  .'^  Ibid.  p.  79, 
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I 

Thcii  was  wrath  C  H  A^f^. 

the  king  in  his  mind.  XIlM 

He  commanded  an  oven  to  heat  "•"-'' 

tb  the  delbruiftionof  the  lives  of  the  cnihtas  ^^ 

f 

The  word  has  no  military  diftindion  in  thefe  paf- 
feges. 

iELFRic,  in  his  gibflary,  interprets  chifat-luid  by 
pueritia^^^pubes;  and  to  oth  cniht-hade  he  puts  pube 
tenus. 

THfiRE  are  faowerer  inftances  of  grants  to  cnibtas^ 
vbtch  would  induce  a  Ailpicion,  that  the  word  was 
gradually  advancing  from  the  ezpreffion  of  a  youth 
or  an  attendant,  to  fignify  a  more  dignified  fort  of- 
dependant.  A  Saxon  will  has,  ^^  Let  tnen  give 
'^  my  cnihtas  and  my  ftewardas  witas  forty  punda«^' 
j£lfhelm  in  his  will  lays,  ^'  I  give  to  my  wife  and 

my  daughter  half  the  land  at  Cunnington^  to  be 

divided,  except  the  four  hides  that  I  give  ta  M- 
^^  thelric  and  Alfwold,  and  the  half  bide  that  I  give 
**  to  bfmser  my  cniht."  iEthelftan  jSEthding  in 
his  will  ezprefles,  ^^  I  give  my  father,  Eang  ^thel* 
^  rdbd,  the  land  at  Cealhtun,  except  the  eight  hides 
•*  that  I  have  given  to  ^Imor  my  cniht."  **  And 
^  I  give  to  ^thel^n  my  cniht,  the  fword  that  he 
**  before  gavfe  me  *^'*  There  are  three  grants  of 
land  from  Ofwald  Archbifliop  to  cnihts ;  and  it  is 
important  to  (4>ferve  he  does  not  call  them  his 
cnihcs,  or  any  other  pefrfon^s  cnihts,  but  he  calls 
them  fumum  cnihte,  fome  cniht,  or  a  cniht;  as  if 
cniht  had  beaia  definite  and  well-known  character. 

^  Cedmoiiy  p.  So. 

*'  See  thefe  wills  in  the  appendix  to  the  Saxon  di(ftlonar7. 
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B  Q.  o  K  His  words  are,  "  One  hide  at  Hymeltun  to  fumum 
"  cniht,  whofe  name  is  Wulfgeat ;""  two  hides, 
^'  all  but  (ixty  acres,  to  fumum  cniht,  whofe  name 

"  is -ffithelwold  ;'*  " hides  to  fumum  cniht, 

"  whofe  name  is  Ofulf,  for  God's  loVc,  and  for  our' 
*«  peace  '\'' 

In  the  admonitions  to  different  orders  of  men, 
printed  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  laws,  there  is  a  paf- 
fage  which  gives  cniht  and  cnihthood  in  a  meaning 
rather  different  from  thofe  which  have  been  dated. 
*'  That  will  be  a  rightlike  life,  that  a  cnitit  continues 
^*  in  his  cnihthade  till  he  marries  rightly  a  maiden 
**  wife^and  haves  her  then  afterwards,  and  no  other 
"  while  (he  lives  '^"  Cnihthade  here  implies 
chaftity. 

P£RH  APS  cniht  originally  fignified  a  boy,afterwards 
a  fervant  who  was  not  a  flave.  It  may  have  been 
then  applied  to  denote  a  military  attendant ;  and  in 
this  fenfe  it  gradually  fuperfeded  the  word  thegn,, 
which  I  think  was  the  Saxon  term  for  the  dignity 
implied  by  the  term  miles.  A  knight,  even  in  the 
full  chivalric  meaning,  was  a  military  fervant  of 
fomebody,  either  of  the  king,  the  queen,  a  favou- 
rite lady>  or  fome  perfon  of  dignity.  In  a  ftate 
very  limilar  to  this  are  the  cnihtas  in  the  Saxon 
wills.  They  appear  to  us,  in  like  manner,  in  a 
rank*  far  above  a  fervant  in  the  Saxon  gild  fcipe^. 
Of  thefe  fraternities  cnihts  conftituted  a  part,  and 
are  diff  indly  mentioned,  though  with  a  reference  to 
fome  lord  to  whom  they  were  fubordinate;  a  fitu- 

**  Hemicg.  Chstrt.  '^  Wilkins,  Leg.  Sax.  p.  150. 
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ation  which  feems  beft  explained  by  fuppofing  them  chap. 

free-  aod  refpeftable  military  dependants.     *^  If  a  i^^~i_r 

•*  cniht  draw  a  fword,  the  lord  fhall  pay  one  pound, 

**  and  let  the  lord  get  it  when  he  may ;  and  all  the 

^^  gildfcipe  (hall  help  him  that  he  may  get  his  mo- 

**  ney.     And  if  a  cniht  wounds  another,  his  lord 

^'  (hall  avenge  it.     And  if  a  cniht.  fits  within  the 

*'  afcent  let  him  pay  one  fyfter  of  honey ;   and 

•*  if  he  has  any  footftool,  let  him  pay  the  fame  '^'* 

In  another  gildfcipe,  after  each  of  the  gild  has  been 

direflied  to  bring  two  fefters  of  malt,  it  is  added, 
"  And  let  every  cniht  bring  one,  and  a  fceat  of 
«  honey  '^" 

It  occurs  again>  as  a  known  and  recognifed  cha. 
rader,  in  an  aft  of  a  Hive's  emancipation,  "  Thereto 
**  is  witnefs,  William  of  Orchut,  and  Ruold  the  ' 
**  cniht,  and  Ofbern  fadera,  and  Umfreig  of  Tetta- 
"  born,  and  Alword  the  portreeve,  and  Johan  the 
*^  cniht  *°." 

It  occurs  again  as  the  defignation  of  a  known 
and  reputable  charafter  in  fociety,  in  a  Saxon  charta 
about  land ;  for  after  many  witneflfes  have  been 
mentioned  by  name,  th^fe  words  follow :  ^^  And  ma- 
•*  ny  a  good  cnicht  befides  thefe  ".'* 

The  term  and  the  charafter  of  cniht  was  there- 
fore, in  the  Anglo-Saxon  period,  rifing  fad  to  its 
full  ftation  of  dignity. 

There  is  a  charafter  reprefented  in  the  illumina- 
tions and  drawing  of  a  Saxon  MS.  which  I  think 


*•  See  the  Gildfcipe,  in  Hickes'  DiflT.  Ep.  p,  a  i.' 
'•  Ibid.  p.  22.  ^  Ibid.  p.  18.      ' 

"  Hickcs*  Gram.  Pref.  p.  xx*. 
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BOOK  anfwers  to  the  fuuation  of  a  cniht,  ia  its  more  ad* 

JI 

vanced  meaning.  When  a  king  is  fitting  on  his 
throne,  he  is  drawn  as  holding  his  fceptre.  Clofe 
by  him,  and  as  a  part  of  his  public  dignity,  a  petfon 
is  {landing,  holding  his  fword  and  0iield«  This 
figure  occurs  ieveral  times  in  thu  drawings  of  Ge- 
nefis,  in  Clatid.  B.  4.  A  fimilar  cbarader  occurs 
near  a  king  in  the  battle.  The  king  is  fighting ;  au 
atmed  attendant,  apparently  a  young  man,  is  fight* 
ing  near  him.  I  confider  thefe  to  reprefent  what 
was  originally  called  a  king  thegn,  or  miles^  and 
afterwards  a  cniht ;  and  fuch  a  chara^er  I  confider 
Lilla  to  have  been,  who  received  the  ailaflia^  blow 
that  was  intended  for  Edwin  ^% 


''See  1  Hiftor7of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  p.  27$^ 


Q?  T^^  ^1^1,0-J^l^QNS. 
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CHAP.   XIV. 

^beir  ^tiper/litions. 

THE  belief  t|iat  fome  human  beings  could  at-  c  h  a  p. 
tain  the  power  of  inflidting  evils  on  their  fel-. 
low  qres^tures,  and  of  ^ontroling  the  operations  of 
ns^ture,  ^^ifted  among  the  Anglo-Saxons^  but  di4 
not  originate  with  them.  It  h^  appeared  in  all  tbe 
regipns  of  the  globe ;  atld  from  its  extenfiye  pre- 
valence we  may  perceive  tl^at  the  human  ^lind,  i;i 
Its  ftate  of  ignorance  and  barj^arifmi  is  a  foil  we|l 
adapted  to  its  reception  and  cultivation.  It  is  not 
true  that  Spar  firft  made  a  deity  \  l)ut  it  canno|  bt 
doubted  that  fear  and  hope  ^re  the  parents  of  fviper- 
ftition. 

^  Life  has  fo  many  evils  which  the  umi^ftruAed^. 
mind  can  neither  prevent  nor  avert,  and  encourages 
fo  many  hopes  which  every  ^ge  and  condition  burn 
to  realize^  that  we  cannot  be  ailoni(hed  to  find  fp 
large  a  portion  of  mankind  t|ie  willing  prey  of  im- 
poftors,  pradifing  on  their  credulity^  by  threats  of 
evil,  and  promifes  of  good,  greater  than  the  ufus^l 
courfe  of  nature  would  difpenfe. 

The  fuperftition  of  magic  and  witchcraft  prevsuL 
ed  even  in  Greece  and  Rome,  before  the  Saxons 
are  known  to  have  bad  an  hiftorical  exiftence.  The 
general  diffiifion  of  the  fond  miftake  forbids  us  to 
^derive  the  later  impoftures  from  thofe  which  prece* 
ded  ;  but  as  every  thing  that  was  popular  among 
the  Romans  mud  have  fcattered  fomc  effe^i  on  tEc 
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BOOK  ratiors  with  whom  they  had  intercourfe,  weviB 
glance  at  the  opinions  which  the  mafters  of  the 
world  admitted  on  this  delufive  fubjeA. 

It  is  amufmg  to  read  of  Apuleius,  who  flouriflied 
under  the  Anronines,  and  who,  though  bom  IQ 
Africa,  was  educated  at  Athens,  that  be  was  accK- 
fed  of  magic  arts,  and  of  having  obtained  a  rich  vnfe 
by  his  incantations*  In  his  Metamorphofeon  vf 
have  a  curious  picture  of  the  witchcraft  which  waf 
believed  to  exift  in  the  ancient  world.  One  of  his 
charaders  is  defcribed  as  a  faga,  or  witch  \  who 
could  lower  the  (ky,  and  faife  the  manes  of  the' dead. 
She  is  dated  to  have  transformed  one  lover  into  a 
beaver,  another  into  a  frog,  and  another  into  a 
ram  ;  to  have  condemned  a  rival  wife  to  perpetual 
geftation ;  to  have  clofed  up  impregnably  all  tl^ 
houfes  of  a  city,  whofe  inhabitants  were  going  to 
^one  her ;  and  to  have  tranfported  the  family  of 
the  authors  of  the  commotion  to  the  top  of  a  diftant 
mountain. 

Another  lady  of  Hmilar  tafte  is  mentioned  to 
have  been  a  maga,  miftrefs  of  every  fepulcbral  fong, 
who,  by  twigs,  little  (tones,  and  fuch  like  petty  in- 
ftruments,  could  fubmerge  all  the  light  of  the  world 
in  the  loweil  Tartarus,  and  into  ancient  chaos ;  who 
could  turn  her  lovers  that  difpleafed  her  into  ftones 
of  animals,  or  entirely  deftroy  them  *. 

Apuleius  afterwards  gives  us  a  defcription  of 
one  of  her  atchievements.  In  the  dead  of  the  night, 
as  two  friends  are  fleeping  in  a  room,  the  doors 
burft  open  with  great  fury ;  the  bed  of  one  is  over^ 

!  Apul.  Metamorph.  1.  i.  p.  6.  ^  Ibid.  p.  2 1. 
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turned  upon  him ;  two  witches  enter,  one  carry-  chap. 
ing  a  light,  the  other  a  fponge  and  a  fword.     This  ' 

ftabs  her  fleeping  faithlefs  lover,  plunges  the  wea^ 
poa  up  to  its  hilt  in  his  throat,  receives  all  the 
blood  in  a  veffel,  that  not  a  drop  might  appear,  and 
^beu  takes  out  his  heart*  The  other  applied  her 
fponge  to  the  wounds,  faying,  *'  Sponge!  fea-born! 
♦*  beware  of  rivers  V*  The  confequen'ce  was,  that 
though  he  waked  and  travelled  as  well  as  ever,  yet 
when  on  his  journey  he  approached  a  river,  and 
proceeded  to  drink  ]^t  it,  his  wounds  opened,  the 
fponge  flew  out,  and  the  viftim  fell  dead. 

Apuleius  hirafelf  was  a  great  ftudent  of  magic. 
The  chief  feat  of  all  thefe  wonders  is  declared  to 
have  been  Theflfaly ;  and  fo  popular  was  the  notion 
of  witchc^'aft  among  thofe  nations  whom  in  our 
youth  we  are  taught  almoft  exclufively  to  admire, 
that  even  philofophers  thought  that  they  accounted 
fufficiently  for  the  miracles  of  the  Chriftian  legifla- 
tor,  by  referring  them  to  magic. 

We  will  confider  the  Anglo-Saxon  fuper^lftions 
under  the  heads  of  their  witchcraft,  their  charms, 
and  their  prognoftics. 

Their  pretenders  to  witchcraft  were  called  wicca, 
fcin-ldeca>  galdor-craeftig,  wiglaer^  and  morthwyrtha*. 
Wiglser  is  a  combination  from  wig,  an  idol,  or  a 
temple,  and  lasr,  learning,  and  may  have  been  one 
of  the  charafters  of  the  Anglo-Saxo«  id&latry.  He 
was  the  wissard,  as  wicca  was  the  witch.  Scin-laeca 
was  a  fpecies  of  phantom  or  apparition,  and  was  alfo 
ufctd  as  the  name  of  the  perfon  who  had  the  power 
of  producing  fuch  things  :  it  is,  literally,  a  (hining 
^ead  body.     Galdor-crseftig  implies  one  flailed  in 
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9  o^  o  K  incantations ;  and  mprthwyrtha  is,  literaUys  a  voiw, 
0iipper  of  the  dead. 

Anqtq^r  general  appelladon  for  i\ich  perfpOj)gfg 
l^ras  4179  a  magician,  .  .      / 

Ths  laws  notice  tbefe  pradices  with  pena}  feyeri- 
ty.  The  bed  account  that  can  be  givpu  of  them  wjp 
be  found  in  the  paflages  profcribing  them. 

**  If  any  wicca,  or  wiglaer,  or  falfe  fwe^rer,  or 
**  morthwyrtha,  or  any  foul,  cpnt^mii^tetl,  mani« 
"  feft  horcwenan  (whore-queen  or  ftrunipet)]^  be 
^^  any  where  in  the  land,  man  |h^l  df iye  them 
«*  out '/' 

•'  We  teach  that  every  prieft— !»ihall  extinguifb 
^^  all  heathendoms  ^and  forbid  wilweorthunga  (foun- 
<^  tain-wor(hip),  and  licwiglunga  (incantations  qf 
<^  the  dead),  and  hwata  (oipen$)|  and  galdra  (m^- 
<*  gic),  and  man-worfhip,  and  the  abominations  th^ 
**  men  exercife  in  various  forts  pf  witchcraft,  and  in 
*^  fritbfplottum,  and  with  elms  and  other  trees,  an^ 
«*  with  ftones,  and  with  many  other  phantoms  V* 

Faom  fubfequent  regulations,  we  find  that  thefe 
practices  were  made  the  inftfuments  of  the  mc^k 
fatal  mifchief ;  for  penitentiary  pepa^lties  are  enjoiit- 
ed  if  any  one  ihould  deftroy  another  by  wjcce  cr^fte; 
<>r  if  any  ihpifld  drive  ficknefs  o^  ^,  mai^ }  or  if 
death  fhould  follow  from  the  attempt  % 

Thsy  feem  to  have  ufed  philtres ;  for  it  is  alfo 
made  puniihable  if  any  (hould  ufe  witchcraft  for 
another's  love,  or  ((lould  give  him  to  eat  or  to  drink 
with  magic  ^    They  were  alfo  forbid  to  wiglian  by 


3  Wilk.  Leg.  Anglo-Sat.  p.  5  j.  *  Ibid.  p.  8^< 

?  Ibid. p.  93.  'Ibid. 
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tb^  moon  %  Canute  renewed  thp  prohibitions.  He  c  k  a  p. 
epjoined  them  not  to  worihip  the  fqp  or  the  moon, 
fire  or  floods,  w^lls  or  ftones,  or  any  fort  of  tr^ ; 
not  to  love  wiccecraeft,  or  framp  dea^th-fp^ills,  ei- 
ther by  lot  or  by  torch ;  nor  to  effed  any  thing  by 
phantoms '.  From  the  Pcpnitenti^il^  of  Theodore 
we  alfp  learn,  that  the  power  of  letting  loefe  tem- 
pells  was  alfo  pretended  to  % 

Another  name  for  their  magical  arts  was  unlyb- 
|>an  wyrce,  literally,  deftructive  of  life.  The  penir 
tence  is  prefcribed  for  a  woman  who  kills  ^  man  by 
linlybban>  One  inftj^nce  of  their  phjhres  is  de^^i}ed 
to  us.  A  woman  refolving  on  the  death  of  her 
^ep-fon,  or  to  alienate  from  him  his  fi^th^r -s  afiec? 
tion,  fought  a  witch,  who  knew  hpw.tq  change, 
jninds  by  art  and  enchantments.  Addreflliig  fuch 
A  one  with  promifes  and  rewards,  {he  enqpif  ed  how 
^he  mind  of  the  father  might  be  turned  ffon^  the 
child,  and  be  fixed  on  herfelf.  The  magical  medir 
^i^ament  was  immediately  made,  and  mixed  with  the 
b'qfband's  meat  and  drinkf  The  cata():rophe  of  ^he 
V^hole  was  the  murder  of  the  qhild  i  and  the  difcp^ 
very  of  the  crime  by  the  affiftant,  tP  revenge  the 
fteprnpther's  ill  treatment '"". 

The  charms  ufipd  by  the  AnglorS^ons  were  in«- 
ntimerable.  They  truiled  in  their  m^gli^^l  inic^ntar 
lions  for  the  cure  of  difeafe  ",  for  the  fuccefs  of  their 


^  MS.  Tib.  A.  3.  »  Wilkins,  p.  1 34. 

•  Spelm.  Concil.  p.  155.         "  3  Gale's  Script,  p.  439. 
"  For  incantations  to  cure  various/^difeafes;  fee  WanleyVi 
Catalogue  of  Saxon  MSSv  p.  44,  115,  231,  2^2^  234^  305. 
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B  o^  o  k  tillage  '%  for  the  difcovery  of  loft  property  '%  and 
for  the  prevention  of  cafualties  ^\  Specimens  of 
their  charms  for  thefe  purpofes  ftill  remain  to  us. 
Bede  tdls  us,  that  "many,  in  times  of  difeafe  (ne- 
glefting  the  facraments)  went  to  the  erring  medica- 
ments of  idolatry,  as  if  to  reftrain  God's  chaftife- 
ments  by  incantations,  phylacteries,  or  any  other 
fecret  of  the  demoniacal  arts  '^" 

Their  prognoftics  from  the  fun,  from  thunder, 
and  from  dreams,  were  fo  numerous,  as.  to  difplay 
and  to  perpetuate  a  moft  lamentable  debility  of 
mind.  Every  .day  of  every  month  was  catalogued 
as  a  propitious  or  unpropitious  leafon  for  certain 
tranfadtions.  We  have  Anglo-Saxon  treatifes  which 
contain  rules  for  difcovering  the  future  fortune  and 
difpofition  of  a  child,  from  the  day  of  his  nativity. 
One  day  was  ufeful  for  all  things ;  another,  though 
good  to  tame  animals,  was  baleful  to  fow  feeds. 
One  day  was  favourable  to  the  commencement  of 
bufinefs ;  another  to  let  blood ;  and  others  wore  a 
forbidding  afpeft  to  thefe  and  other  things.  On 
this  day  you  was  to  buy,  on  a  fecond  to  fell,  on  a 
third  to  hunt,  on  a  fourth  to  do  nothing.  If  your 
child  was  born  on  fuch  a  day,  it  would  live ;  if  on 
another,  its  life  would  be  fickly  ;  if  on  another,  he 
would  perifh  early.    In  a  word,  the  moft  alarming 


"  For  charms  to  make  fields  feitile,  fee  Wanley,  p.  9S, 
225. 

'^  For  charms  to  find  loft  cattle,  or -any  thing  ftolen,  fee 
Wanley,  p.  114, 186. 

*♦  For  amulets  againft  polfon,  difeafe>  and  battle,  fee  ajf% 
\Vanley. 

'  Bcde,  1. 4v.  C..27. 
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fears,  and  the  moft  extravagant  hopes,  were  perpe*  c  h  a  p. 
tually  raifed  by  thefe  fo61i{h  fuperftitions,  which 
tended  to  keep  the  mind  in  the  dreary  bondage  of 
Ignorance  and  abfurdity,  which  prevented  the  growth 
of  knowledge,  by  the  inceffant  war  of  prejudice,  and 
the  flavifli  effeSs  of  the  moft  imbecile  apprehen- 
fions  *\ 

The  fame  anticipations  of  futurity  were  made  by 
noticing  on  ^vhat  day  of  the  week  or  month  it  firft 
thundered,  or  the  new  moon  appeared,  or  the  new. 
year*s-day  occurred.  Dreams  likewiie  had  regular 
interpretations  and  applications;  and  thus  life,  in- 
ftead  of  being  governed  by  the  councils  of  wifdom, 
or  the  precepts  of  virtue,  was  direfted  by  thofe  fo- 
lemn  leflbns  of  grofs  fuperftition,  which  the  moft 
ignorant  peafant  of  our  days  would  be  afliamed  to 
avow, 

*"  See  efpecially  MS.  Tiberius,  A.  3,  and  Bede's  works  oa 
thefe  fubje^s. 
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C  I!  A  P.     XV. 

Their  Funerals. 

BOOK  rip  HE  northern  nations,  at  one  period,  burnt^ 
X  their  dead.  But  the  cuftom  of  interring 
the  body  had  become  eftablifhed  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  at  the  aera  when  their  hiftory  began  to  be 
recorded  by  their  Chriftian  •  clergy,  and  was  titret 
difcontinued. 

Their  common  cofEns  were  wood ;  the  more 
coflly  were  ftone.  Thus  a  nun  who  had  been  bu- 
ried in  a  wooden  cofGn  was  afterwards  placed  in 
one  of  ftone  \  Their  kings  were  interred  in  (lone 
coffins  * ;  they  were  buried  in  linen  %  and  the  clergy 
in  their  veftments  \  In  two  inftances  mentioned 
by  Bede,  the  coffin  was  provided  before  death  ^  We 
alfo  read  of  the  place  of  burial  being  chofen  before 
death,  and  fometimes  of  its  being  ordered  by  will  \ 
With  the  common  fympathy  of  human  nature, 
friends  are  defcribed  as  attending,  in  illnefs,  round 
the  bed  of  the  difeafed.  Oh  their  departure,  we 
read  of  friends  tearing  their  clothes  and  hair  \  One 
who  died  is  mentioned  to  have  been  buried  the  nexit 
day  '.  As  Cuthbert,  the  eleventh  bifliop  from  Au- 
guftln,  obtained  leave  to  make  cemeteries  within 

*  Bede,  1.  iv.  c.  19.  '  Ibid.  L  iv.  c.  4. 

'  Ibid.  J.  IV.  c.  19.  *  Ibid.  p.  261. 

^Ibid,  1.  v.  c.  5*  and  L  iv.  c.  1 1.  *  3  Gale,  Script.  470. 

^  £ddius,  ^.  64.  '  Sede,  p.  302. 
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cities  %  vre  miy  itafer  that  the  more  healthful  cuf-  chap. 
toiti  of  depofitiilg  the  dead  at  fome  diftance  from 
the  habitations  of  the  living,  was  the  general  prac- 
tice ;  but  afterwards  it  became  the  cuftom  of  Eng- 
land to  bury  the  dead  m  the  churches.  The  fitrft 
reftKfbidn  to  this  pi-adice  »eas  the  injunction  that 
hone  ftbuld  be  fo  buried,  unlefs  it  was  knowiji  thkt 
in  his  life  he  had  been  acceptable  to  God.  It  was 
aft£lrwkrds  ordered  that  no  corpfe  ihould  be  dep6& 
ted  in  church,  unlefs  of  an  ecclefiaftic,  or  a  laymaii 
fo  righteous  as  to  deferve  fuch  a  diflinSioh.  All 
tdrtAcY  tombs  in  churches  were  diredted  to  be  made 
level  with  the  pavetnent,  fo  that  none  might  ht 
feen :  and  if  iii  any  part,  from  the  number  of  the 
(ombs,  this  was  difficult  to  be  done,  then  the  altar 
^as  to  be  removed  to  a  purer  fpot,  and  the  oc- 
cupied place  was  to  become  merely  a  burying 
ground  \       . 

Some  of  their  cuftoms  at'  death  may  be  lieafnt 
from  the  following  narrations.  It  is  meiitioned  in 
Dunftan's  life,  that  ^thelfleda,  when  on  her  delth- 
1bedj  faid  to  him,  ^^  Do  thou,  early  in  the  morning, 
**  caufe  the  baths  to  be  hiaftened,  and  the  funerd 
*^  veiiments  to  be  prepared.  Which  I  am  about  to 
**  wear  j  and  after  the  walhing  of  my  body,  I  will 
**  celebrate  the  mafs,  and  receive  the  facraihcnt  j 
«  and  in  that  manner  I  fliall  die  "/* 

•  Dugd.  Mon.  i.  p.  25. 

■**  Wilk.  Leg.  Anglo-Sax.  p.  179.  p.  84. 

"  MS8.  Cleop.  h,  15.  This  life  has  been  printed  in  the 
ARk  Ska&drutti  for  May,  from  a  MS.  brought:  from  the 
Vedaftjne  monaftery  at  Rome*  This  MS.  differs  from  the 
Cotton  MS.  in  fome  particularst    It  has  the  preface,  which 
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B  o^  o  K      The  ficknefs,  death,  and  burial  of  Archbifhoji 
Wilfred,  in  the  eighth  century,  is  defcribed  with 
thefe  particulars.     On  the  attack  of  his  illnefs,  all 
the  abbots  and  anchorites  near  were  unwearied  in 
their  prayers  for  his  recovery.     He  furvived,  with 
his  fenfes ;  and  power  of  fpeech  returned,  for  a  year 
and  a  half.     A  fhort  time  before  his  death,  he  in- 
vited  two  abbots  and  fix  faithful  brethren  to  attend 
him,  and  defired  them  to  open  his  treafure  chefl: 
with  a  key.     The  gold,  filver,  and  precious  ftones 
therein  were  brought  out,  and  divided  into  four 
parts,  as  he  directed.     One  of  thefe  he  ordered  to 
be  fent  to  the  churches  at  Rome,  as  a  prefent  for 
his  foul ;  another  part  was  to  be  divided  among  the 
poor  of  his  people  j  a  third  he  gave  to  fome  mo- 
nafteries,  to  obtain  therewith  the  friendfliip  of  the 
kings  and  bifliops ;    and  the  fourth  he  deftined  to 
thofe  who  had  fhared  in  his  labours,  and  to  whom 
he  had  not  given  lands; 

I  After  his  death,  one  of  the  abbots  fpread  his 
linen  garments  on  the  ground.  The  brethren  laid 
his  body  on  it,  wafhed  it  with  their  hands,  and  put 
on  his  ecclefiaftical  drefs.  Afterwards  they  wrap- 
ped it  in  linen,  and,  finging  hymns,  they  conduced 
it  in  a  carriage  to  the  monaftery.  All  the  monks 
came  out  to  meet  it ;  none  abftained. from  tears  and 
weeping.     They  received  it  with  hymns  and  chant- 


the  Cotton  MS.  wants ;  but  it  has  not  two  pages  of  the  con- 
clufion,  which  are  in  the  Cotton  MS.  In,  the  body  of  the 
Roman  MS.  there  are  forty-two  hexameters,  which  are  not 
in  the  Cotton  MS. 
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mgs,  and  depofited  it  in  the  churdi  which  he  had  chap* 
built ".  ^^• 

.  One  of  the  nobles  whp  attended  the  king  at  his 
eafter  court  having  died,  it  is  mentioned  that  his 
body  was  carried  to  Glaftonbury ;  and  the  king 
ordered  Tome  of  the  4>iihopS)  earls,  and  bau*ons  to 
attend  the  bier  thither  with  honour  ^\ 

When  the  body  of  an  alderman  was  taken  to 
the  monaftery  at  Ramfay  to  be  buried,  a  numerous 
afTemblage  from  the  neighbourhood  met  to  accom- 
pany his  exequies  ^^. 

The  faul-fceat,  or  the  payment  to  the  clergy  on 
death,  became  a  very  general  praftice.  No  refpec- 
table  perfon  died  or  was  buried  without  a  handfome^ 
prefent  to  fome  branch  or  other  of  the  ecclefiadical 
eftablifhment. 

Nothing  can  more  ftrongly  exprefs  the  import- 
ance and  neceflity  of  this  cuftom,  than  that  ieveral 
of  their  gilds  feem  to  have  been  formed  chieSy  ^i?ith 
a  view  to  provide  a  fund  for  this  purpofe. 

It  appears  in  all  the  wills.  Thus  Wynflged,  for 
her  faul-fceat,  gave  to  every  one  of  the  religious  at 
the  places  ihe  mentions,  a  mancus  of  gold  ;  and  to 
another  place,  half  a  pound's  worth,  for  faul-fceat* 
She  adds  a  direflion  to  her  children,  that  they  will 
illuminate  for  her  foul. 

Byrhtric,  for  his  foul  and  his  anceftors,  gave 
two  fulings  of  land  by  his  will,  and  a  fimilar  pre- 
fent, with  thirty  gold  mancys,  for  his  wife's  foul 
and  her  anceftors  "^     Wulfaru  bequeaths  to  Saint 

"  Eddius,  p.  89.  "^  3  Gale  Script-  p.  395. 

«♦  3  Gale  Script,  p.  428.  '^  Hickes*  DilT.  Ep.  51. 

Vol.  IV.  '  O 
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BOOK  Petcr'«  minfter,  for  his  **  miferable  foul/'  and  for 
his  anceftors,  a  bracelet,  a  patera,  two  golden 
croffes  with  garments  and  bed-clothes  ". 

A  DUX  who  flouri(hed  in  the  days  of  Edgar  and 
jEthelred,  not  only  gave  an  ^bbot  fome  valuable 
hnds,  in  return  for  his  liberal  hofpitality,  but  alfo 
feveral  others,  with  thirty  marcs  of  gold,  and  twenty 
pounds  of  filver,  two  golden  crofles,  two  jneccs  of 
his  cloak,  fet  with  gold  and  gems,  in  valuable  work* 
manfhip,  and  other  things,  that,  if  he  fell  in  battle^ 
his  body  might  be  buried  with  them  *% 

A  DUX  in  Alfred's  days  direfted  loo  fwine  to 
be  given  to  a  church  in  Canterbury,  for  him  and 
for  his  foul ;  and  the  fame  to  Chertfey  abbey.  The 
f^me  dux  directed  200  peninga  to  be  paid  annually 
from  fome  land  to  Chertfey  abbey,  for  the  foul  of 
Alfred  '^ 

So  ^thclftan  the  jEtheling  gave  to  St.  Peter's 
church  at  Weftminfter,  land  which  he  had  bought 
of  his  father  for  200  mancufan  of  gold,  by  weight 
five  pounds  of  filver,  and  other  land,  which  he  had 
purchafed  for  250  gold  mancus  by  weight ;  and  the 
land  which  his  father  relcafed  to  him  for  both  their 
fouls :  he  makes  other  bequeds  to  other  religious 
places  '^ 


*•  Hickes'  DifT.  p.  54, 

"  Tett,  Mlf.  App.  Sax  Dia, 


*'  3  Gale  Script.  494. 
'9  Ajfp.  Sax.  Dia, 
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BOOK     III. 

Their  Landed  Property. 

CHAP.    I. 

Their  Hujbandry.  •  '       - 

THE  agricultural  ftate  may  have  been  coeval  c  hap. 
with  the  paftoralj  in  the  climates  of  the  eaft,  '' 
where  nature  is  fo  profufe  of  her  rurai  gifts,  that 
cultivation  is  fcarcely  requifite  j  but  in  the  more 
ungenial  regions  of  the  north  of  Europe,  where  the 
food  of  man  is  not  to  be  obcaiiled  frdm  the  earth, 
without  the  union  of  fldll  and  labour,  the  paftoral 
ftate  feems  to  have  been  the  earlieft  occupation  of 
uncivilized  man.  While  this  taile  prevailed,  agri- 
cultural attentions  were  difreputable  and  defpifed,  as 
among  the  ancient  Germans.  But  when  popular* 
tion  became  more  numerous  and  lefs  migratory, 
huft)andry  rofe  in  the  human  eftimation  and  ufe, 
until  at  length  it  became  indifpenfible  to  the  fub- 
iiftance  of  the  nation  who  purfued  it. 

The  Anglo-Saxons  cultivated  the  art  of  huf- 
bandry  with  fome  attention.  The  articles  which 
they  raifed  from  the  earth,  and  the  animals  which 
they  fed,  have  been  mentioned  in  the  chapter  on 
their  food.  A  few  particulars  of  their  pradical 
fauibandry  need  only  be  mentioned  here. 
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B  00  K  They  ufed  hedges  and  ditches  to  feparate  their 
fields  and  lands  ' ;  and  thefe  were  made  neceflary 
by  law ;  for  if  a  freeman  broke  through  a  hedge, 
he  had  to  pay  fix  fhillings  ^.  A  ceorle  was  ordered 
to  keep  his  farm  inclofed  both  winter  and  fummer  j 
and  if  damage  arofe  to  any  one  who  fuffered  his 
gate  to  be  open  and  his  hedge  to  be  broken  down, 
he  was  fubjefted  to  legal  confequences  ^ 

They  had  common  of  pafture  attached  to  the 
different  portions  of  lajid  which  they  poffelTed  ;  and 
tliey  had  other  extenfive  diftrifls  laid  out  in  mea* 
dow.  Every  eftate  had  alfo  an  appropriated  quan- 
tity of  wood.  In  Domefday-book  the  ploughed 
land,  thg  meadow,  the  pafture,  and  the  wood,  are 
feparately  mentioned,  and  their  different  quantities 
cltimated. 

They  fowed  their  wheat  in  fpring  ^  It  was  a 
law  fhat  he  who  had  twenty  hides  of  land  (hould 
take  care  that  there  fhould  be  twelve  hides  of  it 
fown  when  he  was  to  leave  it  K 

They  had  ploughs,  rakes,  (ickles,  fcythes,  forks, 
and  flails,  very  like  thofe  that  have  been  commonly 
nfed  in  this  country  ^  They  had  alio  cans  or  wag- 
gons. Their  wind  mills  and  water-mills  are  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  every  period  of  their  hiiiory. 

Their  woods  were  an  objeft  ot  their  iogiflative 
attention.     If  any  one  burnt  or  cut  down  another*s 

'  Thefe  appear  in  mcft  of  the  boundaries  defcribed  in  the 
Saxon  gr.ints.  Hed*:es  are  mentinued  in  Doaiefday.  A 
nemus  ad.fepes  {dc  cndum  occurs  in  Middlefext  fo    127. 

*  AVilk.  Leg  4.  ^  ILL  J.  p.  21.  ♦  Bede,  p.  244. 

*  Wilk  Leg.  p.  -5.  "  Their  drawings  i:i  their  MSS. 
(tew  a  ^r^»it  refen  blanc<:  between  the  Saion  inftrnxBents  and 
thofc  ilill  ufed  in  the  ncrthem  counties  of  England* 
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Vfood  without  permiflion,  he  was  to  pay  five  (hil-  chap. 
lings  for  every  great  tree,  and  five  pennies  for  every 
other,  and  thirty  (hillings  befides,  as  a  penaky  ^. 
By  another  law,  this  offence  was  more  feverely  pu. 
nifhed  ^ 

They  were  careful  of  the  (heep.  It  was  ordered 
by  an  exprefs  law,  that  thefe  animals  (hould  keep 
their  fleece  until  midfummer>  and  that  the  value  of 
a  flieep  (hould  be  one  (hilling  until  a  fortnight  after 
Eafter.^ 

There  are  fome  curious  delineations  in  a  Saxon 
calendar,  which  illuftrat^  fome  of  their  agricultural 
labours  *^ 

In  January  are  men  ploughing  with  foiir  oxen; 
one  drives,  another  holds  the  plough,  and  another 
fcatters  feeds. 

In  February  men  are  reprefented  as  cutting  or 
pruning  trees,  of  which  fome  refemble  vines. 

In  March  one  is  digging,  another  is  with  a  pick- 
ax, and  a  third  is  fowing. 

In  April  three  perfons  are  piSured  as  fitting  and 
drinking,  with  two  attendants  ;  another  is  pouring 
out  liquor  into  a  horn }  and  another  is  holding  a 
horn  to  his^mouth. 

In  May  a  (hepherd  is  fitting ;  his  flocks  are  about, 
and  one  man  has  a  lamb  in  his  arms ;  other  per- 
fons are  looking  on. 

In  June  fome  are  reaping  with  a  fickle,  and  fome 
putting  the  corn  into  a  cart.  A  man  is  blowing  a 
horn  while  they  are  working. 

*  Wilk.  p.  37.  •  Ibid,  p.  21.  •  Ibid.  p.  2^,  23. 

'°  Cott.  MS..  Tib.  B.  5.  Sec  them  copied  in  Strutt's 
AngU  V.  z.  tab.  z.  zl.  xiu 
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BOOK      In  July  (hey  are  felling  trees. 

In  Augufl  they  are  mowing. 

In  September  is  a  boar-hunting.  In  Oftober  h 
hawking.  In  November  a  fmithery  is  fhewn.  In 
December  two  men  are  thrafliing,  others  are  carry- 
ing the  grain  in  a  bafket ;  one  has  a  meafure,  as  if 
to  afcertain  the  quantity ;  and  another,  on  a  notch- 
ed flick,  feems  to  be  marking  what  is  meafured  and 
taken  away. 

In  the  Saxon  dialogues  already  quoted,  the 
ploughman  gives  this  account  of  his  duty  : 

**  I  LABOUR  much.  I  go  out  at  day-break,  urging, 
the  oxen  to  the  field,  and  I  yoke  them  to  the  plough 
(the  fy  1).  It  is  not  yet  fo  ftark  winter  that  I  dare  keep 
clofe  at  home,  for  fear  of  my  lord ;  but  the  oxen 
being  yoked,  and  the  (hare  and  cultro  faflened  on, 
I  ought  to  plough  every  day  one  entire  field  or  more* 
I  have  a  boy  to  threaten  the  oxen  with  a  goad,  who 
is  now  hoarfe  through  cold  and  bawling.  I  ought 
alfo-to  fill  the  binnsof  the  oxen  with  hay,  and  water 
them,  and  carry  oqt  their  foil.  He  adds.  It  is  a. 
great  labour,  hecaufe  I  am  not  free.*' 

In  the  fame  MSS.  we  have  this  ftatement  of  a 
(hepherd's  and  a  cowherd's  duty.  "  In  the  firft  part 
of  the  morning  I  drive  my  flieep  to  their  pafture, 
and  {land  over  them  in  heat  and  cold  in  with  dogs, 
left  the  wolves  deftroy  them.  I  lead  them  back  to 
their  folds,  and  milk  them  twice  a  day;  and  I  move 
their  folds,  and  make  cheefe  and  butter  ;  and  I  an 
faithful  to  my  lord."  The  other  fays,  "  When  the 
ploughman  feparates  the  oxen,  I  lead  them  to  the 
jmeadows}  ^  all  night  1  ftand  watching  over  chem^ 
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on  account  of  thieves ;  and  again,  in  the  morning^  chap. 
I  take  them  to  the  plough,  well  fed  and  watered." 

Some  circumftances  may  be  felefked  from  their 
grants^  which  illuftrate  the  cudoms  and  produce  of 
an  Anglo-Saxon  farm»  •*  I  give  food  for  feventy 
*'  fwine  in  that  woody  allotment  which  the  coun- 
*^  trymen  call  Wulferdinleh,  and  five  waggons  full 
*'  of  good  twigs,  and  every  year  an  oak  for  buildings 

and  others  for  neceflkry  fires,  and  fufficient  wood 

for  burning  "•" 

A  NOBLE  lady  ordered  out  of  her  lands  a*yearly 
donation  of  forty  a[mbra  of  malt,  an  old  ram,  four 
wethers,  two  hundred  and  forty  loaves,  and  one 
weight  of  bacon  and  cheefe,  and  four  fother  of  wood, 
and  twenty  hen-fowls  'V 

In  Ina^s  laws,  ten  hides  were  to  furnifli  ten  veflfels 
of  honey,  three  hundred  loaves,  twelve  ambra  of 
V7elch  ale,  thirty  of  clear  ale,  two  old  rams,  ten  - 
wethers,  ten  geefe,  twenty  hens,  ten  cheefes,  ah 
ambra  full  of  butter,  five  falmons,  twenty  pounds 
weight  of  fodder,  and  an  hundred  eels  ^K 

Amother  gives  ten  mittas  of^  malt,  fire  of 
grits,  ten  mittas  of  the  flour  of  wheat,  eight  gam. 
inons,  fixteen  cheefes,  and  two  fa^  cows }  and  iu 
lent  eight  falmons  **. 

OfFA,  in  785,  grants  fome  land,  with  permiflion 
^o  feed  fwine,  in  the  wood  of  Andreda ;  and  ano- 
ther diilricl  to  cut  wood  for  building  or  for  burn- 
ing ;  and  alfo  wood  fufficient  to  boil  fait ;  and  the 

»  Bede,  App^  770.,  "  Hickes'  Diff.  Ep.  19. 

"^  Wilk.  Ug^  Sax.  p.  25.      '^  3  Gale  liiit.  R.  4*^    . 
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BOOK  fi(hing  of  one  man ;  wi^h  one  hundred  loaded  wag- 
gons, and  two  walking  carts,  every  year  *^ 

We  frequently  find  falt-pans,  or  places  to  boil 
fait  in,  conveyed,  as,  "  with  four  veffels  for  the 
**  boiling  of  fait,'*  and  "  with  all  the  utenfils  and 
«  wells  of  fait  '^" 

Fisheries  wer^  frequently  given  with  land.  To 
three  plough  lands  in  Kent  a  fiihery  on  the  Thames 
is  added  '^  ^thelflan  gives  a  piece  of  land  for  the 
ufc  of  taking  fifli  '^  So  forty  acres,  with  fiihing, 
were  given  on  the  condition  of  receiving  every  year 
fifteen  falmon  '^  So  half  of  a  fifliery  is  given  to  a 
monaftery,  with  the  buildings  and  tofts  of  the  6fhr 
crmen  *°, 

A  VINEYARD  is  not  unfrequently  mentioned  in 
various  documents.  Edgar  gives  the  vineyard  iitu- 
ate  at  Wecet,  with  the  vinedreffers  *'.  In  Domef- 
day-book,  vineyards  are  noticed  in  feverai  counties. 

A  WOLF- PIT  is  mentioned  in  one  of  the  bounda*** 
riespf  an  eftate". 

In  Domefday  we  frequently  meet  with  parks. 
ThulT  fpeaking  of  Riilepe  in  Middlefex,  it  adds, 
**  There  is  a  park  (parcus)  of  beads  of  the  wood  *^'' 
At  St.  Alban^s,  and  Ware  in  Herts,  fimilar  parks  are 
mentioned,  and  in  other  places. 

Gardens  alfo  occur  feverai  times  in  Domefday. 
Eight  cotarii  and  their  gardens  ^^  are  ftated  in  the 

'*  Aftle's  MS.  Charters,  No.  4. 

*'  Heming.  Chart.  Wig.  p.  144.  p.  48. 

'^  Thorpe  Regift.  20.  *®  Heming.  Chart,  p.  iii. 

''  Ibid.  p.  171.  ."^3  Gale  X.  Script,  p  405^ 

"  MS  Claud.  C.  9.  p.  1 16.     "  3  Gale,  p.  520. 

'*  Domefday,  12 j,  b.  ^  Ibid,  127,  b» 
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manor  of  Fuleham  in  Midd!efex.     And  we  may  <^  ha  ^. 
remark  that  Fulham  ftill  abounds  with  market  gar- 
deners.    A  houfe  with  its  garden  is  mentioned  in 
the  burg  of  Hertford  *^ 

Two  or  three  intimations  occur  in  Domefday  of 
thelncreafing  converfion  of  pafture  into  arable  land. 
Thus  at  Borne  in  Kent,  "  a  pafture  from  which 
"  ftrangers  have  ploughed  fix  acres  of  land  ^^" 

We  have  many  contrafts  extant  of  the  purchafes 
of  land  by  the  Anglo-Saxons,  from  which  we  may 
€xj>efl:  to  gain  fome  knowledge  of  the  price  of  land. 
But  this  fource  of  information  is  by  no  means  fuf- 
ficient  to  form  an  accurate  criterion,  becaufe  we  can- 
not tell  the  degree  of  cultivation,  or  the  quality  of 
the  land  transferred ;  and  atfo  becaufe  many  of  the 
grants  feem  to  have  been  rather  gifts  than  fales,  in 
which  the  confideration  bears  little  proportion  to  the 
obvious  value.  A  few  of  the  prices  given  may  how- 
ever be  ftated. 

I  hy de  and  a  field  for  i  oo  {hillings. 
3  hydes  for  t.  15. 

10  hydes  and  two  mills  for  100  aureos.      ^    . 
7  hydes  and  an  half  for  200  aureos  ^\ 
6  iraflatorum  for  3  pundus  argenti. 
10  manentium  for  3 1  mancofas. 
20  manentium  for  10  libris  argenti. 
1  manfiones  for  20  manecufis  auri  probatif^mi^^ 
15  manentes  for  1500  folidis  argenti. 
5  manentium  for  10  iibras  inter  aurum  et  argen- 
turn. 

**  Domefday^  132.  *  Ibid.  p.  9. 

*  3  Gale,  p.  483.  485.  480.  486. 

^  Heming.  Chart,  p.  6^,  70,  22a,  230. 
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<  o  o  K     g  manendum  for  1 50  mancas  de  puro  auro* 

8  manias  for  90  mancula  of  pureft  gold. 
10  manfas  for  30  manculas  of  pure  gold. 

8  manfas  for  300  crifeis  mancufis  ^. 
It  is  obvious  from  this  (hort  fpecimen  of  the  Aimt 
mentioned  in  their  documents,  no  regular  eflimate 
can  be  formed  of  the  ufual  price  of  their  land. 

By  the  exorcifms  to  make  fields  fertile  which  re- 
main,  we  may  perceive  that  our  fuperftitious  ancef* 
tors  thought  that  they  could  produce  abundant  har- 
Tcfts  by  nonfenfical  ceremonies  and  phrafes.  They 
who  chufe  may  fee  a  long  one  in  Calig.  A.  7*  It  is 
too  long  and  too  abfurd  to  be  copied.  But  we  may 
Tjecolled,  in  juftice  to  our  anceftors,  that  Cato  the 
cenfor  has  tranfmitted  to  us  a  recipe  as  ridiculous. 

Thb  courfe  of  nature,  in  the  revolutions  of  the 
ieafons,  had  fuffered  no  elTential  change  (ince  the 
deluge,  which  human  records  notice.  We  may 
therefore  prefume  that  the  feafons  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  period  refembled  thofe  which  preceded  and 
have  followed  them*  Bede  calls  Odober  Winter* 
fyllcA,  becaufe  winter  begins  in  this  month*  And 
we  have  a  defer iption  of  Anglo-Saxon  winter  from 
a  difciple  of  Bede :  '^  The  lad  winter  far  and  wide 
^^  afflided  our  ifland  horribly,  by  its  cold,  its  frofts, 
'^  and  ftorms  of  rain  and  wind  ^^ 

To  give  fome  notion  of  the  (late  of  the  atmo» 
fphere  and  of  the  feafons  in  thefe  times,  it  nxay  not 
be  uninterefting  to  mention  fome  of  the  years  which 
were  more  remarkable  for  the  calamities  of  the 
weather  which  attended  them* 

"9  US.  Claud,  c.  9.  »  16  Maig.  Bib.  p.  89* 
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A.  D.  763-64.    This  winter  was  fo  fevere  for  its  c  h  a  r 
Qliow  and  froft,  as  to  have  been  thought  unparaUel*       '* 
ed.     The  froft  lafted  from  the  firft  of  Oftober  to 
February.    H^oA  of  the  trees  and  (hrubs  periQied  by 
the  exceflive  cold  ^\ 

79^.  A  GR5AT  famine  and  mortality  ^\ 
799.  Vioi.£NT  tempeft^and  numerous  fhipwrecks 
in  the  Britiflb  ocean  ^K 

8o7-8.  A  VERY  mild  and  peftilential  winter  ^\ 
Sao.  Faom  excelBve  and  continual  rains^  a  great 
mortality  of  men  and  cattle  enfued.     The  harveft 
was  fpoilt :   Great  inundations  prevented  the  au- 
tumnal fowing  ^^ 

821.  A  DREADFUL  Winter  foUowed*  The  froft 
was  fo  long  and  fevere,  that  not  only  all  the  fmaller 
rivers,  but  even  the  largeft  in  Europe,  as  theSeine^ 
the£lbe>  the  Rhine,  and  the  Danube,  were  fo  fro- 
zen, that  for  above  thirty  days  waggons  pafled  over 
them  as  if  over  bridges  ^^. 

823.  T^£  harvefts  devaftated  by  hail.  A  terrible 
peftilcnce  among  men  and  cattle  ^\ 

824.  A  DREADFUL  and  long  winter.  Not  only 
animals,  but  many  of  the  human  fpecies,  periibed 
by  the  incenfenefs  of  the  cold  ^^ 


"  Simeon  Dunelniy  p.  105.  Ann.  A  (Iron.  ap.  Ruber!, 
p.  iS.     Sigeb.  Gembl.  p.  551. 

»'  Sim.  Dun.  p.  1 12.  '^  Ibid.  1 1 5. 

*♦  Adelmi  Benedift.  p-  4C9.  "  Ibid.  p.  421, 

*^  Ibid.  p.  422.     Ann.  Aftron.  p.  46. 

«7  Adel.  B.  425.  Sigcb.  Gemb.  561. 

••Ann.  Fold.  6  Bouquet's  Recueil,  p.  208.  Annales, 
apud  Ruber iy  p.  49, 
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BOOK     832.  This  year  began  with  exceffive  rains.     A 
froft  fucceeded  fo  fudden  and  intenfe,  that  the  iced 
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roads  were  nearly  impafTable  by  horfes 

834.  Great  ftorms  and  exceffive  falls  of 
rain  ^. 

851.  Severe  famine  on  the  continent  *'. 

869.  Great  famine  and  mortality  in  England  ^. 

874.  A  SWARM  of  locufts  laid  wafte  the  pro- 
Tinces  of  France.  A  famine  fo  dreadful  followed^ 
that^  in  the  hyperbolical  language  of  the  writers, 
nearly  a  third  part  of  the  population  per:flied. 

875.  A  LONG  and  inclement  winter,  fucceeded 
with  unufual  falls  of  fnow.  The  (rod  lafted  from 
the  firft  of  November  to  the  end  of  March  *'. 

913.  A  severe  winter. 
956,  A  very  mortal  peftilence  *♦. 
976.  A  s&vERE  famine  in  England.      A  firoft 
from  I  ft  November  to  end  of  March* 

986.  A  GREAT  mortality  amongft  cattle  in  Eng« 
land  ^\ 

987.  A  DREADFUL  flux  and  fever  in  England^* 

988.  A  SUMMER  of  extreme  heat. 

989.  Great  inundations.     Very  hot  fummer ; 

^  Annates  Ruberi,  56.     Add.  Bened.  463^ 
♦°  Annales  Ruberi,  58. 
*'  Sigeb.  Gernbl.  apud  Plftorium,  p.  $6^. 
*'  Affer,  p.  20. 

^  Ibid.  568.       Aimoini  dc  geftis  Fran.  p.  4S9.      Sigeb* 
Gcmbl.  569 

^  Regino  Chron.  p.  74.  79. 

*' Sax.  Chrorv.  123.  125.  Sim. Dun.  i So.  Sig.Gemb.  587« 

^  FloTp  Wig.  and  Sim.  Dun.  161. 
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unhealthy  and  unfruitfuL     Great  drought  and  fa.  c  h  a  p« 
mine ;  much  (how  and  rain ;  and  no  fowing  *^  ^* 

1005.  ^  GREAT  and  dreadful  famine  in  Eng- 
land. 

1006-  The  fame  over  all  Europe^. 

;boi4.  Great  fea  flood. 

ioi6«  Great  hail,  thunder,  and  lightning  ^. 

1022.  Extreme  heat  in  the  fummer. 

1039.  A  severe  winter. 

1041.  Inclement  feafons  all  the  year,  and  un^ 
productive ;  and  great  mortality  amongft  the  cat* 
tle^^ 

1043-44.  A  DREADFUL  famine  in  England  and 
the  continent,  A  fefter  of  wheat  fold  for  above 
fixty  pennies  ^^ 

1 047.  An  uncommon  fall  of  fnow.  Trees  bro- 
ken by  it  ^^. 

1048.  Earthquake  at  Worcefter,  Derby^  and 
other  places ;  and  a  great  mortality  ^^ 

Of  the  Anglo-Saxon  hulbandry  we  may  remark, 
that  Domefday  furvey  gives  us  fome  indications  that 
the  cultivation  of  the  church  lands  was  much  fupe* 

^  Lamb.  SchaflF.  p.  158.     Sigeb.  Gembl.  589. 
^Sim.  Dun.  165.    Sig.  Geiubl.  591. 
^'  Sax.  Chron   146-     Lamb.  SchaiF.  158. 
*°  Sig.  Gembl.  .91.     Sim.  Dun.  i8o« 
*'  Sax.  Chron.  157.     Sig.  Gembl.  596.     The  MS.  CLuid. 
c.  9.  mentions  that  the  fexrarius  of  wheat  fold  for  live  fhil- 
'  liugs,  p.  119.     Henry  of  Huntingdon  fays  the  fame,  adding, 
that  a  fextarius  of  wheat  ufed  to  be  the  burthen  of  one  horfe, 

P  3^5 

**  Sim.  Dun.  180.     Sig.  Gembl.  597. 

*^Sax.  Chron.  183. 
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BOOK  rior  to  that  of  any  other  order  of  fociely.  Thgf 
"''  have  much  lefs  wood  upon  them,  and  led  coramoii 
of  pafture ;  and  what  they  had  appears  <rft€B  in 
fmaller  and  more  irregular  pieces ;  while  their  mcift* 
dow  was  more  abundant,  and  io  more  niuneroot 
diftributions. 
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CHAP.  n. 

Their  Proprietor/hip  in  Land  and  Tenures. 

WHEN  the  Anglo-Saxons  eftablifhed  them- c  h  a^ p. 
felvcs  in  Britain,  a  complete  revolution  in       ^' 
the  pofleflion  of  landed  property  mud  have  taken 
place,  fd  far  as  it  concerned  the  perfons  of  the 
proprietors.     They  fucceeded  by  the  fword.     All 
the  chieftains  of  the  odarchy  had  many  years  of 
warfare  to  wage,  before  they  could  extort  the  oc» 
cupation  of  the  country.     In  fuch  fierce  alTaults, 
ai^d  fuch  defperate  refiftance,  the  largeft  part  of 
the  proprietary  body  of  the  JBritons  muft  have  pe- 
rilhed. 

What  fyftem  of  tenures  the  Anglo-Saxon  con- 
querors eftablifhed  will  be  beft  known  from  the 
language  of  their  grants.  Some  antiquaries  have 
promulged  very  inaccurate  ideas  on  this  fubjedt; 
and  we  can  only  hope  to  efcape  error  by  confulting 
the  documents,  and  ftudying  the  legal  phrafes  of 
the  Anglo  Saxon  period* 

We  find  the  land  diftinguiflied  in  their  laws  by 
various  epithets.  We  there  meet  with  boG'lande9 
gafole  land,  folc  land,  bifceopa  land,  thegne's  land 
jieat  land,  and  frigan  earthe  ^^  The  proprietors  of 
land  are  called  dryhtne  hlaforde,  agende  or  land 
hlaforde,  and  land  agende  ^^    The  occupiers  of 

^  Wilkins  Leges  Sax.  p.  43.  47,  49,  6^.  76. 
f^  lb.  p.  2,  10.  1 1.  15.  2I»  8.  58.  63. 
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BOOR  land  were  named  ceorle,  geneat,  landefman,  tanef^ 
"^-      man  '\  and  fuch  like. 

From  Domefday  book  we  find  that  of  fome  lands 
the  king  was  the  chief  proprietor,  of  others  th^ 
biflhops  and  abbots,  of  others  feveral  earls  and  per- 
fons  of  inferior  dignity.  A  few  fpecimens  may  be 
given.     Thus  in  Suffex  Hides. 

The  king  had  59^- 

Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,         214 
Bifhop  of  Chicheiler,  18^4 

Abbot  of  We fl minder,  7 

Abbot  of  Fefcamp,  135 

Biftiop  Ofbern,  149 

Abbot  of  St.  Peter  Wincbefter,     33 
Church  of  Battle,  60^ 

Abbot  of  St.  Edward,  «i 

Comes  of  Oro,  ^9^i^ 

Comes  of  Moriton,  520 

Comes  Roger,  818 

William  of^arene,  620-I 

William  of  Braiofe,  45'^r 

Odo  and  Eldred,  10 

Thefe  were  the  tenentes  in  capite,  the  great  proprie- 
tors in  demefne.  The  men  who  refided  on  the 
land,  and  in  the  burgs  under  thefe  in  this  county^ 
may  be  feen  in  the  appendix.  In  other  counties,  we 
find  the  fame  defcription  of  perfons  poffeffing  land, 
with  the  addition  of  others.  Thus  the  great  pro^ 
prietors  in  Hertfordfliire  were  the  king,  the  arch- 
bifliop  of  Canterbury,  five  bifliops,  three  abbots,  an 
abbefs,  two  cannons,  four  earls  or  comites,  twenty- 

*^  Wilkins  Leges  Sax.  p.  18.  47.  10 1.  105. 
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four  lefs  dignified  individuals,  and  three  ladies,  chap* 
^WQ  of  thefe  ladies  are  defcribed  as  wives*  Thus :  ^ 
<'  Rothais,  wife  of  Richard,  fon  of  Earl  Giilebert, 
holds  Standor,  and  defends  herfelf  for  eleven  hides  ; 
Adeliz,  wife  of  Hugo  of  GremmaUhil,  holda 
Brochelborne,  and  defends  herfelf  for  fiv^  bidet 
and  a  half/'  The  other  was  the  daughter  of  Ra* 
dulf  Tailgebofch,  aad  held  four  hides  in  Ho* 
derdon* 

In  Buckinghamfliire  the  chief  proprietors  were^ 
the  king,  the  archbiihop,'  five  bifliops,  two  aUx>ts> 
an  abbefs,  a  canon,  a  preibyter,  two  earls,  thirty^ 
eight  other  individuals;  the  queen,  couintefs  Juf 
,  deth  Azelina,  wife  of  Radulf  Tailgebofch,  the 
king,  thane,  and  eleemofiners. 

But  fubordinate  tenures  are  alfo  mentioned  in 
this  valuable  record.  Thus  the  abbefs  of  Bfsrching 
held  Tiburn  (Tyburn)  under  the  king,  and  the  /ca- 
nons  of  St.  Paul  held  of  the  king,  five  bides  in 
Fulham.    Many  tenures  of  this  fort  appear  ^\ 

To  feveral  tenures  it  is  added,  that  the  pofiefibrs 
could  not  give  or  fell  the  land  without  leave  ^^ 

Other  tenants  are  mentioned,  who  could  turn 
themfelves,  with  their  land,  wherever  they  pleafed  ^K 

Land  held  in  demofinan,  or  frankalmoighe,  alfo 
appears  ^. 

Of  other  tenants  it  is  faid  that  they  held  certain 
manors,  but  rendered  no  fervice  to  the  abbot,  ex-* 
cept  thirty  {hillings  a-year  ^\ 

*'  Doomfday-book.  *'  Ibid*  fo«  229* 

*»  Ibid.  fo.  6,  7,  129.  ?  Ibid.  fp.  12*  137, 

•'  lb.  fo.  12. 
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•  %^  ^  SocHMANNl,  and  the  terra  fochmaunorum,  arc 
mentioned  ;  of  two  of  them  it  is  expreffed  that  they 
could  fell  without  leave  ;  while  another  is  declared 
unable  to  give  or  fell  without  his  lord's  leave.  Two 
other  fochmanni  are  called  Men  of  the  bifliop  of 
London". 

•    One  of  the  fochmen,  who  could  do  what  he 
xhofe  with  the  land,  was  a  canon  of  St.  Paurs, 

Of  the  tenures  which  appear  from  the  Anglo-- 
Saxon grants,  the  firft  that  may  be  noticed  is  that 
of  pure  freehold  of  inheritance,  unconnected  with 
any  limitation  or  fervice.  Thus,  in  a  conveyance 
made  between  691  and  694,  the  kinfman  of  the 
king  of  Eflex  gives  fome  land,  amounting  to  40  . 
manentium.  The  conveying  words  are,  "  I  Ho-  \ 
*'  dilredus,  the  kinfman  of  Sebbi,  in  the  province 
*'  of  the  Eaft  Saxons,  with  his  confent,  of  my  own 
**  will,  in  found  mind,  and  by  juft  advice,  for  ever 
"  deliver  to  thee,  and  from  my  right,  tranfcribe 
**  into  thine  the  land,  &c  ,  with  all  things  belong- 
^^  ing  to  it,  with  the  fields,  wood,  meadows,  and 
"  marfli,  that,  as  well  thou,  as  thy  pofterity,  may 
"  hold,  poflefs,  and  Have  free  power  to  do  with 
**  the  land  whatfoever  thou  wilt  ^^" 

In  another,   dated    in  704,  from  a  king  to  a 

j^ifliop  of  30  caffatorum,  at  Tincenhom  in  Middle- 

fex,  the  words  are,  We  have  decreed  to  give  in 

\tloroinio  to  Waldhare,  bifliop,  part  of  a  field,  &c. 

The  poffeffion  of  this  land  fo  as  aforefaid,  with 

*'  Doomfday-book,  fo.  u,  129. 

•^  MS.  AuguRus,  :.  26.  priiitcd  in  Smith's  Appendix  to 
Bede,  p.  74^  • 
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nelds  to  be  fowed,  paflures^  meadow$^  marihes,  chap. 
fiflieries,  riverSj  clofes,  and  appurtenances,  we  de- 
liver to  be  poffeffed  in  dominio  by  the  above  bifhop 
in  perpetual  right,  and  that  he  have  the  free  power 
pf  doing  whatfoever  he  will  **. 

There  feems  to  have  been  no  prefcribcd  form 
of  words  for  the  convfeyance  of  a  freehold  eftate, 
becaufe  we  find  that  almoft  every  grant  varies  iii 
fome  of  its  phrafes*  The  mod  eifential  requifite 
feefhs  to  have  been  that  the  words  (hould  imply  aii 
intended  perpetuity  of  polTeflion.  One  othier  fpe- 
timen  of  a  freehold  grants  not  quite  fo  abfolute  as 
the  above,  may  be  added :  "  That  it  may  be  in  his 
**  power,  and  may  remain  firmly  fixed  in  heredi- 
**  tary  right,  both  free  from  the  fervices  of  all  fe- 
*'  cular  things  within  and  witliout^  and  from  all 
*^  burden  and  injury  of  greater  or  fmaller  caufes, 
^^  aind  that  he  may  have  the  liberty  of  changing  or 
^^  giving  it  in  his  life^  and  after  his  death  may 
*'  have  the  power  of  leaving  it  to  whomfoever  he 
«*  wiirV' 

Freehold  eftates  alfo  occur,  made  fubjeA  to 
the  three  great  fervices  to  which  almoft  all  lands 
were  liable*  In  thefe  cafes  the  duty  of  military  ex- 
peditionj  and  bridge  and  caftle  work,  are  exprefsly 
excepted  ^.  A  modification  of  this  fredhold  tenure 
16  where  the  grant  is  for  the  life  of  the  perfon  re- 
ceiving it,  with  a  power  of  giving  it  to  any  perfon 
after  his  death,  in  perpetual  inheritance*   This  kind 

*♦  Appendi  to  Becle»  p.  749. 

^  MS.  Charters  of  the  late  Mr.  Aftle,  No.  7. 

^  MS.  Claud,  c.  9*  p.  112,  113. 
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B  o  o  K  of  eftate  very  frequently  occurs  in  the  Saxon  grants^ 
and  differs  from  the  pure  and  abfolute  freehold,  in- 
afmuch  as  it  does  not  appear  that  the  tenant  for  life 
had  the  liberty  of  alienating  it  before  his  death> 
nor  that  it  was  defcendible  to  his  heirs  if  he  made 
no  teftamentary  devife. 

Thus  in  a  grant,  dated  756,  the  part  which 
lawyers  call  the  habendum,  and  which  deter -<• 
mines  the  nature  of  the  tenure,  is  thus  exprefled : 
•*  I  will  give  it  him  for  ever.*^That  he  may  have 
^'  and  poflcfs  it  as  long  as  he  lives,  and  after  time, 
'^  that  he  may  leave  it  to  any  perfon  he  fhall 
"  pleafe,  to  be  p6ffcfied  in  hereditary  right,  with 
*<  the  iame  liberty  in  which  it  is  granted  to 
«*;  him  *^" 

.    Others  are  in  thefe  phrafes :  "  To  have  and 

po&&  it  in  his  own  pofleflion,  and  fior  his  days 

to  enjoy  it  happily,  and  after  his  days  to  leave  to 

f^  wbomfoever  fliall  be  agreeable  to  him  in  ever- 

"  lafting  inheritance  *^^'* 

A  VERY  common  tenure  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
times  was,  that  the  perfon  to  whom  an  eftate  was 
conveyed  Ihould  hold  it  for  his  life,  and  fhould 
have  the  power  of  giving  it  after  hii  death  to  any 
one,  two,  three,  or  more  heirs,  as  mentioned  in  the 
grant,  after  which  it  ihould  revert  either  to  tfat 
original  proprietor  making  the  grant,  or  to  fome 
<ccle(iafiical  body  or  other  perfon  m^uioned  m  it. 
.  Thus  Ofwald  gives  lands  to  a  panfiaa,  in  the 
{lability  of  perpetual  inheritance ;  that  m  having 

*»  Smith's  App,  p.  767. 

?  Aftle's  MS.  Charters,  Nch  n.  and  No.  16. 
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he  may  hold  it,  and  pofleffing  it  may  enjoy  Jt,  for  c  h  a  p. 
the  length  of  his  life.    After  his  death  he  might 
leave  it  to  any  two  heirs  whom  he  preferred,  to 
have  it  perpetually— After  their  death  it  was  to 
revert  to  the  church  of  St.  Mary  *'. 

In  984  Olwald  gave  to  his  kinfman  Eadwig,  and 
his  wife,  three  manfss  for  their  lives.  If  the  huf* 
band  furvived  her  he  was  to  be  deemed  the  firft 
poiTeflbr,  or  heir  of  the  land  ;  or  if  (he  furvived, 
(he  was  to  be  the  firft  heir.  They  were  em- 
powered CO  leave  all  to  their  oiTspring,  if  they 
had  any ;  if  not,  the  furvivor  was  to  leave  it  to  any 
two  heirs '°. 

Thus  a  bi(hop  gave  to  Berhtwulf,  the  JVIercian 
king,  certain  lands  *^  for  the  fpace  of  the  days  of 
^*  five  men,  to  have  and  to  enjoy  it  with  juftice,  and 
^^  after  the  number  of  their  days  that  it  nf^ay  be 
*^  returned,  without  any  diflention  or  conflict,  to 
**  the  church  in  Worcefter.'*  This  fame  land 
Berhtwulf  gave  to  his  minifter  Ecbercht  ^'  for  the 
^*  fpace  of  the  days  of  five  men,  as  before  it  was 
*^  given  to  him ''."' 

Sometimes  an  attempt  was  made  to  poflefs  the 
land  beyond  the  number  of  lives  indicated.  It  is 
mentioned  in  a  charter  that  one  Cynethryth  had 
conveyed  fome  land  for  three  lives,  and  that  lifted 
had  added  three  more  lives,  when  it  was  difcovered 
by  infpeding  the  heredirarios  libros  of  the  king 
Kenulf,  who  firft  granted  it,  ^hat  the  perfon  or{« 
ginally  receiving  it  had  only  the  power  of  giving  it 


••  Smith's  App,  Bede,  p.  773. 
''  Heming.  Chart.  p«  6.  8. 
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p  o  o  K  for  one  life.     Confequently  the  fubfequent  grants 
were  fet  aftde  ^*. 

A  LIFE  eftate  was  alfo  a  very  frequent  tenurct 
Sometimes  the  remainder  that  was  to  follow  a  lifi; 
eftate  was  expreifed.  This  was  ufudlly  to  the 
church.  , 

Thus  Aldred,  in  thje  middle  of  the  eighth  cea-^ 
tury,  gave  a  monaftery  to  his  relation,  *^  on  conr 

dition  that  (he  polfefs  it  as  long  as  fhe  lives,  an4 

when  (he  goe?  the  way  of  her  fathers/'  it  was  to 
revert  to  the  church  of  Worcefter  into  the  jus 
pf  the  epifcopal  feat^^  An  archbi(hop  devifed 
land_to  a  perfon  for  life,  with  remainder  to  ai) 
abbey  ^t 

The  land  pa(I)ng  by  thefe  grants  was  called 
Bocland,  as  the  land  held  by  bi(hops  was  men- 
tioned as  Bifceopa  lapd  ;  the  land  pf  Thegns  was 
Thegnes  land,  and  the  land  of  Earles  was  Earles 
land.  All  thefe  occur  in  Doomfday-book.  There 
was  alfo  King's  land,  Gerefa  land,  a^d  fuch  like; 
but  thefe  names  attached  to  land  feem  rather  to  ex- 
prefs  the  quality  of  .the  demefn?  proprietors  than 
any  other  circumftance. 

On5  grant  is  rather  fingular,  in  the  limitations 
of  the  eftate  which  it  conveys.  The  king  gives  a 
manor  tq  Edrcd,  and  permits  Edred  to  give  it  tp 
'  JLiuUa  and  Sigethrythe,  who  are  enjoined  to  give 
part  of  the  land  to  Eaulfe  and  Herewine.  But 
p^ulfe  was  to  give  half  of  this  part  to  Biarnulve, 

^*  Hcming.  Chart,  p.  29. 
'^  Sjnith's  App.  Bede,  p.  765. 
?*  ids.  Claud,  c.  9.  p.  125. 
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and  to  enjoy  the  other  half  for  his  own  life,  with  c  ha  p. 
the  power  of  devifing  it  as  he  pleafed  ". 

To  thefe  tenures  we  may  add  the  Gafoleland, 
or  land  granted  or  demifed  on  the  condition  of 
paying  fome  contribution  in  money  or  other  pro- 
perty. Thus  archbilhop  EaWulf,  in  996,  gave 
land  to  a  miles,  for  his  lif^  and  two  heirs,  but  an- 
nexed a  condition  that  they  (hould  provide  every 
year  fifteen  falmon  '^  An  abbot  and  the  monks 
demifed  twenty -feven  acres  to  a  perfon  that  he 
might  have  them  in  (lipendium  as  long  as  he  ferved 
them  well ". 

An  ancient  leafe  is  mentioned  in  the  year  852, 
by  which  Ceolred,  abbot  of  Medefhamftede,  and  the 
monks,  let'  ('leot)  to  Wulfred  the  land  at  Sempi« 
gaham  for  her  life,  on  condition  that  he  gave  fbe- 
fides  fome  other  land)  a  yearly  rent  of  fixty  fother 
of  wood,  twelve  fother  of  graefan,  which  may  mean 
eoals ;  fix  fother  of  turf,  two  tuns  full  of  clear  ale, 
two  ilain  cattle,  fix  hundred  loaves,  ten  mittan  of 
Welfli  ale,  one  horfe,  thirty  (hillings,  and  a  night's 
lodging  '^  A  mar(h  was  leafed  at  the  rent  of  two 
thoufand  eels^'.  By  the  laws  a  ceorl  who  had 
gafol  lande  was  eftimated  at  two  hundred  (hil- 
lings 
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Aftle's  MS.  Charters,  No.  20. 
'    Heming.  Chart,  p.  191.  *       "3  Gale's  Script.  p*47J. 
^  Sax.  Chron.  p.  75.  ^  3  Gale's  Scrip,  p.  477, 

•°  Wilkin's  Leg.  Sax.  p.  47. 
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CHAP.  in. 

The  Burdens  to  which  Lands  were  liable^  and  their 

Privileges. 

BOOK  fTpHE  oldeft  Saxon  grants  we  have  contain  re- 


in. 


T 


fervations  of  fervices  which  the  poflefTor  of 
the  land  had  to  perform,  and,  from  the  language 
of  thofe  which  have  furvived  to  our  fimes^  we  per* 
ceive  that  certsun  burdens,  though  varying  in  kindi 
and  quantity,  were  attached  to  eflates  in  every  age. 
Some  few  were  exempted  from  any  ;  a  larger  pro* 
portion  were  freed  from  all  but  the  three  great  ne* 
ceiiities  which  in  one  charter  are  defcribed  to  be, 
V  what  it  is  neceflary  that  all  people  ihould  do,  and 
*•  from  which  work  none  can  be  excufed  '/* 

These  three  common  labours,  or  univerfal  ne* 
ceffities,  as  they  are  frequently  ftyled,  are  the  fyrd- 
faerelde;  the  bryge  geweorc;  and  the  weal,  or 
fsften-geweorc. 

The  fyrd-fs&relde  was  the  military  fervice  to 
which  all  the  Saxon  lands  appear  to  have  been  fub» 
jeA,  excepting  thofe  which  the  king,  with  the  con- 
fent  of  his  Witena,  or  fometimes  the  king  alone, 
exprefsly  exempted  from  the  obligation.  This 
military  fervice  confifted  in  providing  a  certain 
number  of  armed  men,  proportioned  to  the  rated 
quantity  of  land,  who  were  to  attend  the  king  or 
his  officers  on  expeditions  made  for  the  public  fafe* 

'  Heming.  Chart,  p.  109. 
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^y»  ^^  stgainft  invading  enemies*  What  number  of  c  h  a  p* 
men  a  given  quantity  of  land  was  to  fumifli  cannot  <  ^^' 
now  be  precifely  dated;  though  it  would  feem, 
from  Doomfday-bookj  that  five  hides  found  one 
foldier  in  mofl:  counties.  In  the  year  821  a  grant  of 
various  lands  was  made  with  the  fpecified  condi- 
tion, that  the  owner  (hould  attend  the  public  ex« 
pedition  with  twelve  vaflals  and  as  many  lbieids\ 
Even  church  lands  were  not  exempt  from  this 
general  obligation  of  military  fervice.  We  find  a 
perfon  mentioned  as  a  witneTs,  who  was  ^^  the  leader 
^^  of  the  army  of  the  fame  bifliop  to  the  king's  fer* 
**  vice  V  Egelwin,  prior  of  a  monaftery>  gave  to 
a  miles  the  villa  of  Crohlea  for  life,  on  the  con- 
dition that  he  (hould  ferve  for  the  monaflery  in  the 
expeditions  by  fea  and  land  \ 

There  are  many  grants  of  lands  to  monafteries 
in  which  the  military  fervice  is  exprefsly  referved.*  It 
is  almoft  always  fpoken  of  as  a  general,  known,  and 
eftablifhed  thing.  It  is  mentioned  in  Doomfday- 
book  of  the  burgh  of  Lideford,  in  Devonihire,  that 
when  an  expedition  is  on  foot,  either  by  land  or 
fea,  the  burg  has  to  render  the  fame  amount  of 
fervice  as  fliould  be  required  from  Totnefs. 

Of  Totnefs  it  is  faid,  that  when  expeditions  are 
enjoined,  as  much  fervice  is  to  be  rendered  froA 
Totnefs,  Barnftaple,  and  Lideford,  as  from  Exe- 
ter, and  Exeter  was  to  ferve  as  for  five  hides  of 
Jand^ 

'  MS.  Claud,  c.  9.  p.  104.  *  Heming,  Chart,  p.  8i, 

*  lb.  p.  z6s.  *  Doomfday-book,  con.  Devcnfcirc. 
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*  ?ii^  ^  ^^  ^*  ^'^"^  Dootnfday-book  that  wc  may  collect 
o-w  the  mod  ptecife  information  on  this  curious  topic. 
Jt  is  faid  of  Berkfhire  that  <'  if  the  king  (hould  fen4 
"  an  army  anywhere,  only  one  foldier  (hould  go 
''  for  five  hides,  and  for  his  viSuals  and  pay,  every 
'*  hide  was  to  give  him  four  (hillings  for  two 
>*  months.  This  money  was  not  to  be  fent  to  the 
^*  king,  but  to  be  given  to  the  foldiers  */' 

Of  the  city  of  Oxford  it  is  faid  that  when  th^ 
king  (hould  go  on  an  expedition,  twenty  burghers 
ibould  go  with  him   for  all  the  others,  or  that 

twenty  pounds  (hould  be  paid,  that  all  might  be 
free  ^, 

This  curious  article  (hews  that  the  military  fer-i 
vice  might  be  commuted  by  a  pecuniary  muldl. 

In  Worcefterdiire  it  is  declared  that  "  when  the 
•*  king  goes  againft  the  enemy,  if  any  one,  after 
♦*  fummoned  by  his  mandate,  (hould  remain,  he 
♦*  (hould  (if  he  was  a  freeman  having  his  fac, 
"  and  able  to  go  where  he  pleafed)  forfeit  all  hi^ 
^*  land  at  the  pleafure  of  the  king."  But  if  he 
was  a  freeman  under  another  lord,  his  lord  (hould 
carry  another  man  for  him,  and  the  offender 
Ihould  pay  his  lord  forty  (hillings.  But  if  no  on$ 
at  all  went  for  him,  he  was  to  pay  his  lord  that 
fum,  who  was  tb  be  anfwer^ble  for  as  much  tq 
the  king  % 

On  thefe  expeditions  it  was  the  privilege  of  the 
men  ferving  for  Hereford(hire,  that  they  (houl4 

•  Doomfday-book,  con.  Berockefcire. 

'  lb.  Oxcnefordfpire.        *  lb.  Wireceftrefcire, 
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form  the  advanced  guard  in  the  progrefs>  and  the  cw  kp- 
rear  guard  in  a  retreat ».  .  '"* 

From  Leicefter  twelves  burghers  were  to  go  with 
the  king  when  he  went  with  an  army  by  land.  If 
the  expedition  was  maritime,  they  were  to  fend 
him  four  hprfes  from  the  fame  burg,  as  far  as  I*on« 
don,  to  carry  their  arms  and  neceffaries  ^°. 

The  cuftom  of  Warwick  was,  that  ten  burghers   . 
(hould  go  on  the  expedition  for  the  reft.     Who* 
ever  did  pot  go  after  his  fummons,  forfeited  to  the 
King  one  hundred  (hillings.     When  the  king  went 
by  fea  ag^inft  his  enemies,  this  burg  was  to  fend  _ 
him  four  batfueins,  or  four  pounds  of  pennies  ", 

The  fyrde  or  expedition  is  mentioned  fo  early  a| 
in  the  law3  of  Ina.  If  a  fith-cind  man  owning 
land  abftained  from  the  fyrde  he  was  to  pay  one 
hundred  and  twenty  (hillings,  and  lofe  his  land*  If  - 
he  is  not  a  lan4-ow|ier  he  w^  to  pay  (iiicty  ihillings» 
and  a  ceorle  fixty  (hillings  for  the  fyrde  mul&  *% 
}n  (he  laws  of  Ethelred  the  fyrde  is  ordered  to 
take  plac^  as  often  as  there  be  need,  and  the  fcyp, 
fyrdrunga  or  naval  expedition  was  direded  to  be  fo 
diligently  p^-epared  as  to  be  r^ady  every  year  fooa 
after  Eader.  It  is  added,  that  if  any  depart  from 
the  fyrde  where  .th^  king  himfelf  iSj  both  his  life 
^nd  good^  (hould  be  the  forfeit ;  if  hq  in  any  other 
cafe  quitted  it,  he  y^as  fined  on?  hundred  Sin4 
twenty  (hiljings '% 

•  Doomfday-book,  con.  Hexsefordfcire. 

^*  lb,  Ledeceftrefcire.  "  lb,  Warwicfcirc^ 

\*  \Vilk«  Leg.  Sax.  p.  23.  "  lb.  p,  loj. 
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BOOK  In  one  of  the  grants  it  is  mentioned  that  a  land-*, 
owner  had  loft  his  rus  of  ten  caflatos,  becaufe  he 
bad  rebelled  with  the  king's  foldiers  in  bis  expedi* 
tion^  and  had  committed  much  rapine  and  other 
crimes  ^. 

The  other  two  great  fervices  to  which  land  was 
generally  liable  were^  the  conftruftion  or  repara«- 
tion  of  bridges  and  fortreiTes  or  walls.  Thefe  are 
enjoined  to  be  done  in  almoft  every  grant.  In 
Doomfday-book  it  is  faid  of  Chefter,  that  the  pre* 
pofitus  Ibould  caufe  one  man  for  every  hide  to 
come  to  rebuild  the  wall  and  bridge  of  the  city, 
or  if  the  man  fiiould  fail  to  come,  his  lord  tvas  to 
pay  forty  {hillings  '^ 

Besides  thefe  three  great  fervices,  which  later 
writers  have  called  the  trinoda  neceffitas,  there 
were  many  other  burdens  to  which  the  landed  in* 
ttre^  was  more  or  lefs  liable  in  the  hands  of  the 
j|ub*proprietors. 

A  CAREFUL  proviHon  is  made  in  many  grants 
agamft  royal  tributes  and  impofitions,  and  thofe 
€§  the  great  and  powerful.  In  one  it  is  mentioned 
that  the  king  (bould  not  require  his  pafture,  nor 
the  entertainment  of  thofe  men  called  Faefting-men, 
nor  of  thofe  who  carry  hawks^  falcons,  horfes,  or 
dogs  *^.  In  another  it  is  agreed  that  the  wood  (hould 
not  be  cut  for  the  buildings  of  either  king  or 
prince  '^    It  is  elfewhere  exprefled  that  the  land 

*♦  MS.  Claud,  c.  9.  p.  132.        '*  Doomfday,  Ceftrcfcire. 
"*  MS.  Claud,  c.  9.  p.  104.    Thorpe  R«  R.  12. 
*>  MS«  Claud. 
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fiiould  be  free  from  the  pafture  and  refeflion  of  c  h  a  p. 

•  III* 

thofe  men  called  in  Saxon  Walhfisreld,  and  their 
feading,  and  of  all  Englifhmen  or  foreigners,  noble 
and  ignoble  "•  This  burden,  of  being  compelled  to 
entertain  others,  is  mentioned  in  feveral  grants.  In 
one,  the  pafture  of  the  king's  horfes  and  grooms  % 
and  of  his  fwine,  which  was  called  fearn  lefwe  ^%  is 
noticed. 

It  is  probable  that  thefe  royal  impofitions  at« 
tached  only  to  the  lands  which  were  or  had  been 
of  the  royal  demefne.  The  pecuniary  payments 
which  refulted  to  the  king  from  the  landed  eftates 
in  England  are  enumerated  in  Doomfday -book. 

When  the  original  proprietors  aliened  or  de- 
mifed  their  lands  to  others,  they  annexed  a  variety 
of  conditions  to  their  grants,  which  fubfequent 
transfers  either  repeated  or  difcharged.  Some  of 
thefe  may  be  ftated.  One  contrad  was,  that  the 
perfon  to  whom  the  land  was  given  (hould  plough^ 
ibw,  reap,  and  gather  in  the  harveft  of  two  acres  of 
it  for  the  ufe  of  the  church ''.  Another  was,  that 
the  tenant  Ihould  go  with  all  his  craft  twice  a-year, 
once  to  plough  and  at  the  other  time  to  reap,  for  the 
grantors  ^\  Another  grant  referves  two  bufhels  of 
pure  grain.  Another,  the  right  of  feeding  one, 
hundred  fwine.  Another  exa£U  the  ploughing  aod 
reaping  of  a  field  ^^     In  others  a  (hip,  in  others 

-"  Heming  Chart,  31.  ''  Heming.  58. 

^"  lb.  86.  "  lb-  134.  "  lb.  189. 

^^  lb.  144.  p.  174.  2c8.  I  quote  Hearne's  edition  of 
this  book ;  but  caonot  avoid  ^a7t^g  that  the  Saxon  pafTages 
are  badly  printed.  £ither  the  tranrcript  was  made,  or  the 
prefs  fet  and  correfted,  by  a  perfon  ignorant  of  Saxon. 
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*  UL  '^  lead,  18  referved  ^\  Offa  gave  the  land  of  twenty 
manentium  to  the  church  at  Worcefter,  on  thtf 
terms  of  receiving  a  fpecified  gafol  from  the  pro* 
duce  of  the  land  ^\  The  fer vices  and  cuftoms  at- 
tached to  the  pofleffion  of  burghs,  houfes,  and 
lands,  which  are  mentioned  in  the  Doomfday  Sur* 
vey,  may  be  confulted  as  giving  much  illuftration 
to  this  topic.  Sometimes  an  impofition  was  mad6 
on  the  land  of  a  province  by  general  confent. 
Thus,  for  building  Saint  Edmund's  church,  fouf 
denarii  were  put  annually  on  every  carucata  of 
earth,  by  the  confent  of  the  landholders  ^.  The 
ecclefiaflical  duties  attached  to  land  vidll  be  noticed 
under  the  head  of  Religion^ 

It  is  faid  by  Lord  Coke,  that  the  firft  kings  of 
this  realm  had  all  the  lands  of  England  in  demefne^ 
and  that  they  referved  to  themfelves  the  grand  ma- 
nors and  royalties,  and  enfeoffed  the  barons  of  the 
realm  with  the  remainder  for  the  defence  of  the 
realm,  with  fuch  jurifdiftion  as  the  courts  baron 
now  have,  and  inftituted  the  freeholders  to  be  judges 
of  the  court  baron  *^  Much  of  this  ftatement  may 
be  true  ;  but  it  can  be  only  made  inferentially,  for 
no  pofitive  information  has  defcended  to  modem 
times  of  what  lands  the  Saxon  chieftains  pofleflisd 
themfelves,  nor  how  they  difpofed  of  them.  We 
may  recoiled  that,  according  to  the  laws  of  th« 
Britons  in  Wales,  in  the  ninth  century,  all  the  land 
of  the  kingdom  was  declared  to  belong  to  the 

'*  Dugdalc,  Mon.  i.  p.  19,  20.  14c.  **  lb.  101. 

**.  Dugd.  Mon.  i.  p.  291.  ''  Coke  on  Littleton^  5B. 
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king  '* ;  and  we  may  fafely  believe  that  the  fam*  chap: 
law  prevailed  while  the  Britons  occupied  the  whole 
^  ifland. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  the  Saxon  war-cynin^ 
fucceeded  to  all  the  rights  of  the  monarch  he  dif- 
polfelfed,   and  in  rewarding  his  companion^  and 
warriors  with  the  divifion  of  the  fpoil,  it  can  be  as 
little  doubted  that  from  thofe  to  whom  the  cyning 
or  the  witena  gave  the  lands  of  the  Britifh  land- 
holders, a  certain  portion  of  military  fervice  was 
cxafted,  in  order   to  maintain  the  conqueft  they 
had   achieved.     This  was  indifpenfable,  as  nearly 
a  century  elapfed  before  the  ftruggle  was  com- 
pletely terminated  between  the  Britons  and  the  in- 
vaders.    It  was  alfo  a  law  among  the  Britons  that 
all  fhould  be  compelled  to  build  caflles  when  the 
king  pleafed  *'.     But  that  the  lands  in  the  hands  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  proprietors  were  fubjeft  to  the 
fyrd  as  a  general  and  inevitable  burden,  and  that 
this  military  fervice  was  rigoroufly  exafled,  andjts^ 
negleft  feverely  puniflied,  and  was  to  be  performed 
when  called  for  by  the  king,  the  fads  already  ad- 
duced have  abundantly  proved.     Enough  has  been 
alfo  faid  to  fhew  that  cuftom,  or  the  will  of  indi- 
viduals, had  impofed  on  many  eftates  perfonal  fer«^ 
vices,  pecuniary  rents,  and  other  troubiefome  ex- 
adions.     Hence  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
mod  eflfential  part  of  what  has  been  called  the  feu- 
dal fyftem  aftually  prevailed  among  the  Anglo- 
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Leges  Wallicce  Hoel,  chap.  337, 


^  lb.  p.  169, 
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B  o^  o  K  Saxons.  The  term  vaiTals  was  alfo  ufed  by  diem. 
Afler»  the  friend  of  Alfred,  has  the  expreffion  no- 
bilibus  vaflallis  ^^  and  grants  of  kings  to  their  vaf^ 
fals  are  not  unfrequent. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  proprietors  of  land  in  de- 
mefne  were,  in  many  refpeds,  the  little  fovereignt 
of  their  territories,  from  the  legal  privileges  which, 
according  to  the  grants,  and  to  the  cuftoms  of  the 
times,  they  poflefled  and  were  entitled  to  exercife. 
Their  privileges  confided  of  their  civil  and  crimi** 
nal  jurifdidions ;  their  pecuniary  profits  and  gafiols, 
and  their  power  over  the  fervile  part  of  their  tc- 
nantry  and  domeftics. 

It  is  an  appendage  to  many  grants  of  land  that 
the  poffeflbrs  fhould  have  the  fac  and  foe,  or  a  cer« 
tsun  extent  of  civil  and  criminal  jurifdidion.  Thus 
Edward  the  Confeflbr  gave  to  the  abbot  of  Ab« 
bendon  face  and  focne,  toll  and  team,  infangene* 
theof,  binnan  burgan,  and  butan  burgan ;  ham  focne 
grkhbrice  and  forefleaP'.  Similar  privileges  are 
given,  with  many  additions,  in  various  grants,  and 
they  conveyed,  not  only  the  right  of  holding  courts 
within  the  limits  of  the  eftate  to  determine  the 
caufes  and  offences  arifing  within  it,  but  alfo  the 
fines  and  payments,  or  part  of  them,  with  which 
the. crimes  were  punifhed.  In  fome  grants  thefer 
fines  were  (hared  with  the  king  ^^.  Sometimes  the 
liberty  of  holding  markets  and  of  receiving  toll  is 


( 
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^°  Affer.  vlt.  Alfredi,  p,  33. 

^  MS.  Claud,  c.  9.  p.  130.  ^'  Ib«  p.  IQ4« 
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allowed,  and  fometimes  an  exemption  from  toll.  ^  ^^^^  p. 
There  feems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  took  lands  by  inheritance.  The.  peculiar 
modes  of  inheritance,  called  gavelkind,  where  all 
the  children  inherited,  and  borough-englifh,  where 
the  youngeft  fon  was  the  heir,  have  been  re^ 
.ferred  to  the  Saxon  times. 


ToL.  IV.  <^ 
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CHAP.    IV. 

Their  Conveyances. 

WE  have  feveral  of  their  grants  of  land  with- 
out any  pecuniary  confideration ;  of  their 
conveyances  on  purchafe ;  of  their  deeds  of  ex* 
change ;  their  teftamentary  devifes,  and  their  leafes. 
Thefe  are  all  ihort  and  iimple — as  fbort  and  as 
fimple  as  they  might  always  be  made  if  the  inge- 
nuity of  mankind  were  lefs  direfted  to  evade  their 
legal  contrafls  by  critical  difcuffions  of  their  con- 
ftruftion. 

The  Saxon  conveyances  confided  principally  of 
thefe  things : 

ift,  The  grantor's  name  and  title  are  dated. 
In  the  older  charters  the  defcription  is  very  fimple. 
tt  is  more  full  in  thofe  of  a  later  period ;  but  the 
grants  of  Edgar  are  generally  diftinguifiied  from 
thofe  of  other  kings,  by  a  pompous  and  inflated 
commencement. 

2d,  A  RECITAL  is  ufually  inferted,  in  many  in* 
fiances  preceding  the  donor's  name.  Sometimes  it 
dates  his  title,  or  fome  circumftance  conneAed  with 
it.  Sometimes  the  recital  is  on  the  brevity  and 
uncertainty  of  life,  and  on  the  utility  of  commit* 
ting  deeds  to  writing — fometimes  of  the  charitable 
or  friendly  feelings  which  occafioned  the  ^rant ; 
and  one  recital  dates  that  the  former  land*boc  or 
conveyance  had  been  deftroyed  by  fire,  and  that 
the  owner  had  applied  for  new  ones. 
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3d,   The  conveying  words  follow,  which  are  c  h  a  p, 
ufually    *•  Do  et  concedo  j  donare  decrevimus ; 
*•  concedimus  et  donamus ;  dabo ;  trado  ;*'  or  other 
terms  of  equivalent  import  either  of   Latin  or 
Saxon. 

4th,  THfe  perfon*s  name  then  occurs  to  whom 
the  land  is  granted.  The  name  is  fometimes  given 
without  any  addition,  and  fometimes  the  quality  or 
parentage  is  (imply  tnentioned,  as  Eadredo,  Liaban 
tili  Birgwin^s ;  meo  fideli  miniftro  j£thelwende ; 
-ZEthelnotho  praefedlo  meo;  Ealdbefhto  miniftro 
itieo,  atque  Selethrythe  forofi  tuse,  &c. 

^th,  What  lawyers  call  the  confidefation  of  a 
deed  is  comitionly  ififerted.  This  is  fometimes 
pro  intimo  caritatis  affedlu,  pro  ejus  hiimili  obe« 
dientia,  pro  redemptione  animal  rheac,  and  fuch  like. 
Often  it.  is  fof  money  paid,  or  a  valuable  confi-^ 
deration* 

6th^  Another  circumftanc^  frequently  men- 
tioned in  the  royal  grants  is,  that  it  wa^  done  with 
the  confent  of  the  witena  or  nobles,  or  in  other 
gr&tits  of  the  fuperior  lord. 

7th,  tnt  premifes  are  then  mentioned.  They 
are  dfcfcribed  flionly  in  the  body  of  the  grant  by 
their  tneafured  or  eftimiated  quantity  of  land,  and 
the  name  of  the  place  where  they  were  fituate.  Some 
gaoieral  words  then  foUotjr,  often  very  like  thofe 
aOiiieSLed  to  th^  defcriptidh  of  premifes  in  oiir  mo*. 
dern  conveyances.  The  grants  fhew  that  the  land 
of  the  country  was  in  a  ftate  of  cultivated  divi- 
fions,  and  was  known  by  its  divifiorial  appellations* 
Sometimes  the  name  given  to  it  is  ei^preffed  to  be 
that  by  winch  it  was  locally  known  among  the  in- 
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BOOK  habitants  of  the  diftrifl:.     At  others  the  i\aTne  i$  ex- 
iii. 

preffed  to  be  its  ancient  or  well-known  denomina- 
tion. The  appellation,  however,  is  ufually  Saxon ; 
though  in  fome  few  places  it  is  obvioufly  Britifb. 

When  eftates  were  large  they  comprehended 
many  pieces  of  land  of  various  defcriptions.  With 
the  arable  land,  meadow,  marfh,  wood,  and  fiflie* 
ries,  were  often  intended  to  be  pafled*  In  our 
times,  left  the  words  exprefsly  ufed  to  indicate  the 
land  conveyed  Ihould  not  include  all  the  property 
included  in  the  purchafe,  words  of  large  and  ge* 
neral  import  are  added,  without  any  fpecific  idea 
that  fuch  things  are  actually  attached.  Such  ex- 
preflions  occur  in  the  Saxon  charters.  Thus,  in  a 
grant  dated  in  679,  after  the  land  is  mentioned,  we 
have  '^  with  all  things  pertaining  to  it;  fields, 
*'  meadows,  marfhesj  woods,  fenns,  and  all  fiiheries 
*'  to  the  fame  land  belonging/*  In  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  grants  of  a  more  recent  datej  the  general 
words  are  nearly  as  numerous  as  in  our  prefent 
deeds. 

Besides  the  firft  defcription  of  the  place,  and  the 
general  words,  there  are  commonly  added,  at  the 
end  of  the  grant,  the  particular  boundaries  of  the 
land.  The  grants  are,  for  the  moft  part,  in  Latin^ 
and  the  boundaries  in  Saxon. 

8th,  The  nature  of  the  tenure  is  then  fubjoined, 
whether  for  life  or  lives,  or-  in  perpetuity,  or  whe- 
ther any  reverfion  is  to  enfue. 

9th,  The  fer vices  from  which  the  land  is  libe* 
rated,  and  thofe  to  which  it  is  to  continue  fubjeft^ 
*  are  then  expreifed. 
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'   I  oth.  Some  exhortations  are  then  inferted  to  c  q  a  p. 
others  not  to  difturb  the  donation^  and  fome  im- 
precations  on  thofe  who  attempt  it. 

1 1  th.  The  date,  the  place  of  fignature,  if  a 
royal  grant,  and  the  witnefTes,  ufually  conclude  it. 
The  date  is  fometimes  in  the  beginning. 

It  may  be  here  remarked,  that  the  Saxon  deeds 
had  no  wax  feals.  Thefe  were  introduced  by  the 
Norman  conqueft '. 

The  divifions  of  land  mentioned  in  the  Saxon 
charters  are  marked  and  diftinguiflied  by  precife 
boundaries.'  We  will  mention  fome  of  them,  as 
they  will  (hew,  very  fatisfafliorily,  tHe  agricultural 
ftate  of  the  country.  They  fometimes  occur  con^ 
cifely  in  Lratin ;  but  it  was  far  more  ufual  to  ex« 
prefs  them  in  Saxon,  even  in  Latin  charters.  This 
was  perhaps  that  they  might  be  more  generally 
and  exa£tly  known,  and,  in  cafe  of  difpute,  eafier  v 
proved.  The  juries,  gemots,  and  witneffes  of  the 
day  might  miftake  a  Latin  defcription,  but  not  a 
vernacular  one. 

In  866  the  boundaries  of  two  manentes  run  thus: 
"  From  Sture  on  the  Honey-brook  up  behind  the 
brook  on  the  old  hedge  \  along  the  hedge  on  the 
old  way ;  along  the  way  on  the  great  ftreet  y  along 
the  ftreet  on  four  boundaries,  then  fo  •  to  Calc- 
brook,  along  thi  brook ;  then  fo  to  Horfe-brook, 
along  the  brook^;  then  fo  to  the  ditch,  along  the 
ditch  to  the  Sture  again ;  on  Sture  to  the  ditch  that 
h  called  Thredeftreo,  along  the  ditdi  on  Heafecan* 

'  Ingulf,  p.  70.    3  Gale,  40JJ. 
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BOOR  hill ;  from  EEeafecan-hill  to  the  ditch,  along  the 
V  -,^-_'  ditch  to  Wenfortb,  along  Wcnfiorth,  then  again- 
on  the  Sturc  *." 

^^  First  the  Icenan  at  Broin-bridge»  up  and  along 
the  way  to  HIide-gate ;  thence  along  the  vallej  to 
Beamftead ;  then  by  the  hedge  to  Searnegks-ford  i 
then  up  by  Swetheling  to  Sow-brook ;  then  forth 
by  the  boundary  to  Culesfield,  forth  by  the  right 
meafured  to  the  Steed  lea,  fo  to  the  Kids-field  ;  then 
to  the  boundary  valley,  fo  to  the  Tasppe-Iea ;  fo 
on  to  Sheep-lea,  then  to  Broad-bramble,  fo  to  the 
old  Gibbet-place,  then  on  to.  the  deep  del) ;  then 
by  the  wooden  boundary  mark  to  Back-gaite» 
thence  by  the  mark  to  the  old  fold ;  thence  north, 
and  eaft  to  the  military  path,  and  by  the  militaur]f 
path  to  the  Stocks  of  the  high  ford,  fo  by  the  OMM 
of  the  Hide-ftream  to  Iceaan;  then  up  by  th* 
.  ftream  and  (o  to  the  eaft  of  Wordige  ;  theoce  hf 
the.  right  mark  to  the  thorn  of  the  mere ;  th^ObQ^- 

to  the  red  cro&,  fo  on  by  the  E^d^rman's  mark;^ 
from  the  mark  then  it  cometh  to  Icenan  up  by  tho 
ftream  to  the  ford  of  Alders  -y  thence  to  Kid-bum, 
up  and  along  the  burn  to  the  military  path,  fo  t<» 
the  Turngate  within  the  £Kh  water  to  Sheepfwick  % 
then  by  the  right  mere  to  the  Elderford,  fo  to  the 
Broad- valley,  then  to  the  Milk- valley,  fo  to  tte 
Meal-hill,  and  along  the  way  to  the  mark  of  th^ 
Forefter's,  fouth  of  the  bouixdary  tp  the  hay-mea?. 
dow,  then  to  Cl^nfield,  fo  on  Copper-valley,  fortfab 
l>y  the  hedge  on  the  angle  field  i  then  focth  dn  thft 

?  Sxoirt^'s,  App,  Bcdca  77c., 
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Icenan  north  of.St«Mford,  ib  with  the  ftream  tilt  it  c  h  a  p. 
cometh  again  on  BrombrtdgeV'    .  .       iv.  • 

**  Thess  are  the  boan4af  ies  of  the  land  to  Cero- 
tcfege  (Chertfey)^  aad  tQ  Thorpe ;.  Tbat  is^  firft 
on  the  Waymouth  up  and  akmg  the  way  to  Way- 
bridge ;  ffoirt  Way-bridge  within  the  eel  miJl-dkcb}, 
midward  horn  the  ditch  tp  the  old  military  ftreety 
and  along  the  ftreet  on  Wobttrn-bridge,  and  along" 
the  burn  on  the  great  willow ;  from  the  great  wil*' 
tow  along  the  lake  on  the  pool  above  Crocford ; 
from  the  head  of  tbi&pobl  right  to  t^  elder ;  from 
the  elder  right  on  the  military  (Ireet ;  ajbog  the 
llreeft  to  Cartcn-ftaple  j  from  Curten-ftapld  along 
the  ftreet  to  the  boar-thorn ;  from  the  thorn  to 
the  oak  tree  ^  from  the  oak  tree  to  the  three  hills  i 
from  the  three  hill&  IQ  the  Sihtran  ;  from  the  fuh* 
rea  to  the  limitary  broctk  ;  from  the  limitary  brook 
to  Exlaspeiburn ;  from  Extaspefhurn  to  the  hoar 
maple;  from  the  hoar  inaple  to  the  three  trees^;  from 
tho  three  trees  along  the  deep  brook  r^ht  to  the 
Wallgate ;  from  the  Wallgate  to  the  clear  pool ;  from 
dieclear  pool  to  the  fbnl  brook;'from  the  foul  brook 
to  the  black  willow ;  from  the  black  wiUdw  right  to 
the  Walljgate,  and  along  the  Thames  to  the  other  part 
of  Min^ten-ham  in  the  water  between  the  hill  ifland 
said  Mi^tentbam,  and  along  the  water  to  Nettle- 
ttand;  fron^  that  ifland  and  along  the  Thames 
about  Oxlake*  to  Bere-hill,  and  fo  forth  along  the 
'^Thames  to  Hamen-ifland  ;  and  fo  along  the  middle 
of  the  il;ieam  to  the  moqth  ojF  the  Way  \*' 

~  a  Dugd*  Moat  37-  *  lb.  76, 
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BOOK  In  743  thefe  boundaries  occur :  ^'  Hrft  from 
'^  Turcan  Spring's  head  and  along  the  ftreet  on 
Cynelms-ftone  on  the  mill-way,  then  and  along 
the  ridge  on  Hart -ford ;  thence  and  along  the  ftreams 
on  the  city  ford  on  the  fofle  on  the  fpeaking  place  ; 
thence  on  Turcan^valley  on  the  feven  fprings,  mid- 
ward  of  the  fprings  to  Bale's-hill,  fouth,  then  on 
the  chalk- wall ;  thence  again  on  Turcan-valley,  and 
along  again  on  the  Turcan  Spring's  head  K** 

^^  First  from  Thames  mouth  and  along  the 
Thames  in  Wynnabaece's  mouth;  from  Wynnabaece 
to  Woody  moor ;  from  Woody  moor  to  the  wet  ditch; 
from  the  wet  ditch  to  the  beach,  and  from  the 
beach  to  the  old  dike ;  from  the  old  dike  to  the 
fedge-moor  ;  from  the  fedge-moor  to  the  head  of 
the  pool,  and  along  to  Thorn-bridge ;  from  Thorn-* 
bridge  to  Kadera-pool ;  from  Kadera-pool  to  Beka<» 
bridge ;  from  Beka-bridge  to  the  forepart  of  the 
Hipes-moor;  from  that  moor  within  Coforth* 
brook;  from  the  brook  within  the  hedge;  ^er 
the  hedge  to  the  hillock  called  Kett ;  from  Kett  to 
the  Barrows ;  from  the  Barrows  to  Lawern ;  from 
Lawern  into  the  ditch ;  and  after  the  ditch  to  the 
Ship-oak;  and  from  the  Ship-oak  to  the  great 
afpin,  and  fo  in  to  the  reedy  ilough  ;  from  the 
ilough  within  the  Barrows;  from  the  Bar- 
rows to  the  way  of  the  five  oaks,  and  after  that 
way  within  the  five  oaks;  from  the  oaks  to 
the  three  boundaries ;  from  the  three  boundaries 
to  the  bourn  of  the  lake ;  from  that  bourn  to  the 

'  fjemlng.  Chart,  57. 
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mlle-ftone ;  from  that  ftone  to  the  hoar  apple-tree ;  ^  ^^^  ^* 
from  that  apple-tree  within  Doferie ;  after  Doferie 
to  Severn^  and  along  the  Severn  to  the  Thames 
mouth  \ 
In  one  of  the  boundaries  a  wolf-pit  occurs  ^ 

*  Hcming»  Chart.  75*  ^  3  Gslc^sto. 
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CHAP.    V, 

Seme  PariietrioTA  tf  fbs  Names  of  Plates  in  Middle- 
fex  and  London^  in  the  Saxon  Times. 

IT  appears  from  Doomfday-book  that  in  the 
Saxon  times,  the  county  of  Middlefex  had  been 
divided  into  hundreds,  which  were  diftinguifhed  by 
the  names  that  they  now  bear^  with  fmall  variations 
of  pronunciation  or  orihography. 


Doomfday  Names  for  the 
Hundreds  of  Middlefex. 

Ofulueftone, 

Gara, 

Helcthorne, 

Spelethorne, 

Adelmetone, 

Honeilaw, 


Modern  Names. 

Offalfton* 

Gore. 

Elthorne, 

Spelthorne. 

Edmonton. 

Hounflow, 


Among  the  places  mentioned  in  the  county  in 
Doomfday-book,  we  may  eafily  difcern  the  follow* 
ing  ancient  and  modern  names  to  correfpond  ; 


Holeburne, 

Stibenhede, 

Fuleham, 

Tueverde, 

Wellefdone, 

Totehele, 

Scepertone, 

Hocheftone, 

Neutone, 


Holborn. 

Stepney. 

Fulham, 

Twyford. 

Wilfdon. 

Tothil. 

Shepperton, 

Hoxtom 

Newington, 
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Paneraif^ 

Pancrala*                  char 

Draitone, 

Drayton.                  |^  ^-  ,^ 

Hameftedct 

Hamftead* 

Stanes, 

Staines. 

Sunnebericy 

Sunbury. 

Greneforde, 

Grcenfiord. 

Hanewelle^ 

HanweU. 

Covelie,                 • 

Cowley. 

Handone, 

H^ulon. 

HermodefwaFde, 

HarmondfwortlLt 

Tiburne, 

Tyburn. 

Haneworde, 

Hanworth* 

Hardintone, 

Harlingtoou 

Hillendone, 

Hillingdon. 

Tichehana, 

Twickenham; 

Lelebam, 

J^ebam. 

Exeforde, 

Uxbridge. 

Bedefunt, 

Bedfont. 

Felteharo, 

Feltham. 

Stanmere, 

Staxxmore. 

Northala, 

Northall. 

Adelm^toxie, 

Edmonton*     . 

Eneffeldej 

Enfield/ 

Riflepcj^ 

Ruiflip. 

Chingelberie^ 

Kingibury. 

Stanwelle, 

Stanwell. 

Hamntone^ 

Hampton* 

Hergoteftanq, 

Heftone. 

Cranforde^ 

Cranford* 

Chelchedj 

Chelfea. 

Cheaefitaji 

KenfingtoOf    : 

Ueldoae^ 

Iflingtom 
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Toteham^  Tottenham. 

Hefa,  Hayes. 

The  local  denominations  by  which  the  various 
places  in  England  are  now  known  feem  to  have 
been  principally  impofed  by  our  Anglo-Saxon  an- 
ceftors.  Moft  of  them,  in  their  compofition,  be- 
tray their  Saxon  origin  ;  and  whoever  will  take  the 
trouble  to  compare  the  names  in  Doomfday-book, 
which  prevailed  in  the  ifland  during  the  time  of  the 
Confeffor,  with  the  prefent  appellations  of  the  fame 
places,  will  find  that  the  greateft  number  of  them 
correfpond.  The  hundreds  in  the  county  of  Suf- 
fex  were  fixty-three,  and  ftill  remain  fo  :  of  thefe, 
thirty-eight  bore  the  fame  names  as  now,  and  of 
the  villflB  or  maneria,  which  are  about  three  hun- 
dred and  forty-five,  there  are  two  hundred  and 
thirty  with  appellations  like  their  prefent. 

The  following  lift  will  fliew  the  correfpondencies 
between  the  ancient  and  modern  names  of  the 
counties  which  occur  in  Doomfday-book ; 

Chenth.  Midelfexe. 

Sudfexe.  Hertfordfcire. 

Sudrie.  Bockinghamfcire. 

Hantefcire.  Oxenefordfcire. 

Berrochefcire,  Glowecefterfcire, 

or  Wirecefterfcire, 

Berchefcirei  Hercfordfcire. 

Wiltefcire.  Greritebrigefcire, 

Dorfete.  Huntedunfcire. 

Sumerfete.  Bedefordfcire, 

Devencfcire.  '  Northantonefcire, 

Cornvalgie.  Ledefceftrefcire, 
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Warwicfcire. 

Roteland. 

CHAP. 

StafFordfcire, 

Eurvicfcire,^ 

¥• 

Sciropefcire. 

Lincolefcire. 

Ceftrefcire. 

Exfefla. 

• 

Derbyfcire. 

Nordfolc. 

Snotinghamfcire. 

Sudfolc. 

London  is  mentioned  in  Bede  as  the  metro-' 
polls  of  the  Eaft  Saxons  in  the  year  604,  lying  on 
the  banks  of  the  Thames,  "  the  emporium  of  many 
"  people  coming  by  fea  and  land '." 

In  a  grant,  dated  889,  a  court  in  London  is 
conveyed  "  at  the  ancient  ftony  edifice  called  by 
•^  the  citizens  hwaet  mundes  ftone,  from  the  public 
*•  ftreet  to  the  wall  of  the  fame  city  */'  .  From  tl^is 
we  learn  that  fo  early  as  889  the  walls  of  London 
exifted. 

In  857  we  find  a  conveyance  of  a  place  in  Lon* 
don  called  Ceolmundinge  haga,  not  far  from  the 
Weft  Gate^  This  Weft  Gate  may  have  beea 
either  Temple  Bar  or  Holborn  Bars. 

Ethelbald,  the  Mercian  king,  gave  a  court 
in  London,  between  two  ftreets  called  Tiddberti- 
ftreet  and  Savin -ftreet  \ 

Snorre,  the  Icelander,  mentions  the  battle  in 
Southwark  in  the  time  of  Ethelred  II.  He  fays  the 
panes  took  London.  On  the  other  fide  of  the 
Thames  was  a  great  market,  called  Sudrvirkt 
(Southwark),  which  the  Danes  fortified  \yith  many 
defences ;  with  a  high  and  broad  ditch,  and  a  ram* 

*  Bede,  1.2.  c.  3.  '  Heming.  42. 

f  Hem.  44,  ♦  Dugd.  Mon.  138. 
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BOOK  part  of  ftone,  wood,  and  turf.  The  Englifli  un- 
i?!L_,  der  Ethelred  attacked  thefe  in  vain. 

The  bridge  between  the  city  and  Southwark 
was  broad  enough  for  two  vehicles  to  pafe  together* 
On  the  fides  of  the  bridge,  caftles  and  breaft  works 
were  erefted  fronting  the  river.  The  bridge  was 
fuftained  by  pales  fixed  in  the  bed  of  the  river. 
Olave,  the  ally  of  Ethelred,  aflailed  the  bridge  and 
fucceeded  in  forcing  it  K 

Ethelbald  grants  the  ve£tigal,  or  cuftom,  paid 
by  one  {hip  in  the  port  of  London  to  the  church  of 
Rochefter  ^ 

*  Snorrey  excerpted  in  Johnftone's  Celto  Scand>  p*  89. 9t« 
f  Thorpe  Reg.  Roff.  14. 
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CHAP.    VI. 

Law  Suits  about  Land, 

WE  have  fome  account  of  their  legal  difputes chap. 
about  landed  property  in  fome  of  their  do-     ^^ 
cuments,  from  whicb  we  will  feled  a  few  parti* 
culars. 

One  charter  ftates,  that  Wynfleth  led  her  wit- . 
nefles  before  the  king.  An  archbi(hop,  a  bifhop, 
an  ealdorman,  and  the  king's  mother,  were  there. 
They  were  all  to  witnefs  that  Alfrith  had  given  her 
the  land.  The  king  fent  the  writ  by  the  arch- 
bifhop,  and  by  thofe  who  had  witneffed  it,  to 
Leofwin,  and  defired  that  men  fliould  be  affembled 
to  the  fliire-gemot.  The  king  then  fent  his  feal  to 
this  gemot  by  an  abbot,  and  greeted  all  the  witan 
there.  Two  bifhops,  an  abbot,  and  all  the  (hire 
were  there.  The  king  commanded  to  be  done  that 
which  was  thought  to  be  moft  right.  The  arch- 
bilhop  fent  bis  teftimony,  and  the  bifliop;  they 
told  her  (he  mud  claim  the  land  for  herfelf.  Then 
fhe  claimed  her  poiTeilions,  with  the  aid  of  the 
king's  mother*  An  abbot,  a  prieft,  an  etheling, 
eight  men,  two  abbeiTes,  fix  other  ladies,  and  many 
other  good  thegns  and  women  were  there.  She 
obtained  her  fuit  \ 

In  another  tranfa^llon,  a  bifhop  paid  fifteen 
pounds  for  two  hides  to  Lefsius  and  his  wife  at 

I  MS.Cott,  Aug.  a.  p.  *S' 
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BOOK  Cambridge.    Ten  pounds  of  the  money  were  paid 
before  feveral  witnefles.     A  day  was  appointed  fof 
the  other  five  pounds.     They  made  another  con« 
vention  between  them^  which  was,  that  Lefsius  and 
his  wife  fhould  give  the  fifteen  pounds  for  the  five 
hides  at  Cleie,  with  the  condition  that  the  bifliqps 
Ihould  give,  befides,  a  filver  cup  of  forty  (hillings 
which  the  father  of  Lefsius,  on  his  death-bed,  be- 
'  queathed  to  the  bilhop.     This  agreement  being 
made,  they  exchanged  all  the  live  and  dead  ftock 
on  the  two  lan^s.     But  before  they  had  returned 
to  the  bifhop  thofe  ten  pounds  at  Cleie,  king  Edgar 
died.    On  his  death  Lefsius  and  his  wife  attempted 
to  annul  their  agreement  with  the  bifliop,  fome* 
times  offered  him  the  ten  pounds  which  he  had 
J>aid  them,  and  fometimes  denied  that  they  owed 
any  thing.     Thus  they  thought  to  recover  the  land 
which  they  had  fold  j   but  the  bifhop  overcame 
them  with  his  witneffes.     Prefuming  on  fuccefs, 
Lefsius  feized  other  lands.      This  violence  occa«>. 
fioned  tbefe  lands  to  remain  two  years  without 
either  ploughing  or  fowing  or  any  cultivation.     At 
laft  a  generate  placitum  was  held  at  London,  whi- 
ther the  duces,  the  princes,  the  fatrapas,  the  pleaders, 
and  the  lawyers,  flowed  from  every  part.      The 
bifliop  then  impleaded  Lefsius,  and  before  all  ex- 
pounded his  caufe,  and  the  injury  he  had  fuftained* 
This  aflFair  being  well  and  properly  and  openly 
difcufled  by  all,  they  decreed  that  the  lands  which 
Lefsius  had  forcibly  taken  fliould  be  reftored  to  the* 
bifliop,  and  that  Lefsius  fliould  make  good  all  the 
lofs  and  the  mund,  and  forfeit  to  the  king  his  were 
^r  the  violence.    Eight  days  afterwards  they  met 
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fegairi  at  Northampton,  all  the  country  having  sstf-  C  MX  P, 
fembled,  they  expofed  the  fame  caufe  again  before 
all;  and  it  was  determined  in  the  f<ime  ihannet 
in  which  it  had  been  adjudged  at  Ldtidoil.  Every 
one  theti  with  oath  on  the  drofs  returiie^  to  thd 
bifliop  the  lands  which  had  been  violently  toril 
from  him. 

Thus  fat  the  natratioli  gives  no  accbunt  of  th6  v 
two  and  the  five  hides  about  whidh  the  codtroverfy 
began.  But  it  is  immediately  aftetwards  men^ 
tioned^  that  foon  after  Lefsius  died.  On  his  death 
the  bifliop  and  the  alderman  and  the  primates  of 
Northamptonfliire,  and  the  ptocfsres  of  Eafl:  Anglia 
had  a  placitum  at  Walmesfcrrd  in  eight  hundreds^ 
It  was  there  determined,  among  other  things,  that: 
the  widow  of  Lefsius  and  his  heirs  oiight  to  conl- 
penfate  for  the  above-mentioned  violence,  as  hd 
ought  to  have  done  if  he  had  lived  ;  and  they  ap^ 
pteciated  the  injury  which  the  bifliop  had  fuftained 
at  one  hundred  pounds.  The  afarefaid  itiatron, 
fupported  with  the  good- wifties  of  all  the  optimates^ 
humbly  requefted  the  bifliop  to  have  mercy  on  her^ 
and  that  fhe  might  commute  her  were,  and  that 
of  her  fons,  for  one  hundred  fliillings,  which  thei 
bifliop  was  about  to  give  her  for  the  two  hides  at  t)\in^ 
ham.  The  bifliop  was  more  benevolent  to  her  thait 
flie  expedled  ;  for  he  not  only  remitted  to  her  the 
money  in  which  flie  had  been  condemned,  but  paid 
her  the  hundred  fliillings  which  flie  had  propofed 
to  relinquifli.  He  alfo  gave  her  fevea  pounds  for 
the  crop  on  the  land  at  Dunham  *. 

A  PIECE  of  water  was  leafed  at  a  rent  of  two 
thoufand  eels.  The  tenants  unjuftly  poiTeiTed  themr 

'  Hift.  Eli.    3  Oale,  468,  ^6). 
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BOOK  felves  of  feme  land  of  the  mon^Aery,  without  tic 
l,„^^^f  adjudication  or  legal  permifQon  of  the  citizens  and 
the  hundred.  The  ealderman  came  to  Ely,  and 
Begmund  and  others  were  called  for  this  caufe^ 
and  fummoned  to  the  placitum  of  the  citizens  and 
of  the  hundred  feveral  times,  but  never  came* 
The  abbot  did  not  therefore  defift,  but  renewed  his 
claim  at  the  placita  within  the  city  and  without, 
'  and  oftentimes  made  his  complaint.  At  length 
the  ealderman  held  at  Cambridge  a  great  placitum 
of  the  citizens  and  hundreds  before  twenty-four 
judges,  under  Thorningefeld,  near  Maideneburge. 
The.  abbot  related  how  Begmund  and  others  had 
unjuAly  feized  the  land,  and  though  often  fum- 
moned to  the  placitum,  would  never  come.  Theij 
they  all  adjudged  that  the  abbot  fhould  have  his 
land,  pool,  and  fifhery,  and  that  Begmund  and  the 
others  fhould  pay  their  fifli  to  the  abbot  fo;*  jQx 
years,  and  fliould  give  their  forfeiture  to  the  king. 
They  alfo  decreed,  that  if  this  was  not  performed 
willingly,  they  (hould  be  juftified  in  the  feizure  of 
the  offender's  property.  The  ealderman  alfo  com- 
manded that  Ofchetel,  Ofwy,  of  Becce,  and  Go- 
dere,  of  Ely,  (hould  go  round  the  land,  lead  the 
abbot  over  it,  and  do  all  this,  which  was  performed 
accordingly  \ 

In  another  difpute,  on  the  non- performance  of 
an  agreement  for  the  fale  of  land,  the  ealdermaa 
commanded  the  defendant  to  be  fummoned,  a,nd, 
going  to  Dittune,  began  there  to  narrate  the  caufes 
and  complaints,  the  agreements  and  their  violation, 
by  the  teftimony  of  many  legal  men.     The  defend- 

3  Hift.  Eli,  3  Gale,  478. 
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fint  denied  the  whole.    They  ordered  him  to  purge  chap. 
himfelf  by  the'requifite  oath ;  but  as  neither  he  nor 
they  who  ought  to  have-  A^orii  ^ith  him  could  do 
this^  the  caufe ,  was  adjudged  againit  him,  and  this 
judgment  was  afterwards  confirmed  at  Cambridge  \ 

As  many  curious  particulars  of  their  legal  cuf- 
toms  appeal  in  thefe  narrations^  we  will  add  alL« 
other. 

Wlstan  forfeited  foma  land,  which  the  king 
had  purchafed  and  fold  co  a  bifhop^  About  tMi 
time  a  great  gemot  was  appointed  at  Witlesfefd^ 
of  the  ealderman  and  his  brothers^  and  the  bifliop 
and  the  widow  of  Wlftan^^and  all  the  better  coun<- 
fellors  of  the  county  of  Cambridge.  When  the^ 
idl  had  fat  down^  Wenfius  arofe  and  claimed  thd 
land,  and  faid  that  he  and  his  ^relations  had  beeti 
unjuftly  deprived  of  the  land,  as  he  had  received 
for  it  no  confideration,  neither  in  land  or  tponey^i 
Having  heard  this  plea,  the  ealderman  afked  if 
there  were  any  one  prefent  who  knew  how  Wlftsrti 
had  acquired  that  land.  Alfric  /f  Wicham  an^ 
fwered,  that  Wlftan  had  bought  that  land  of  Wen^ 
iiu3  for  eight  pounds^  and  he  appealed  to  the  eight 
hundreds  on  the  fouth  fide  of  Cambridge  as  wit*' 
tiefles.  He  faid  Wlftan  gave  Wenfius  the  eigbl 
pounds  in  two  payments,  the  laft  of  which  he  had 
fent  by  Leofwin,  fon  of  Adulf,  who  gave  it  to  him 
in  a  purfe  before  the  eight  hundreds  where  the  land 
lay.  Having  heard  thefe  things  they  adjudged  the 
land  to  the  bilhop,  and^  they  direfted  Wenfius  or 
his  relations  to  look  to  the  heirs  of  Wlftan  if  he 
wanted  more  money  for  his  land  ^ 

^  Hia  Eli.  3  Gale^  484.  »  Ibid. 
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CHAP.  vn. 

Their  Denominations  of  Land. 

N  the  charters  we  find  various  names  for  the  > 
quaptlties  of  land  conveyed.    Thefe  are,  hidar, 
caflati,  manfae,  manentes,  aratrum,  fulunga. 

The  caflfati)  manfac^  the  manentes,  the  aratrum, 
and  the  fulunga,  appear  to  have  exprefled  the 
fame  meaning  which  the  word  bide  fignified. 

That  the  caifati  and  the  manfss  were  the  fame 
appears  from  feveral  grants ;  thus,  ten  manfas  are 
in  ancfther  part  of  the  fame  grants  called  ten  cafla- 
tos'  ^  and  thirty  manfas,  thirty  caflatos^  So  ten* 
caflatos,  when  mentioned  again,  are  ftyled  ten  man- 
fos  or  manfas  \ 

Im  other  grants  hides  are  ftated  as  fynonymous 
with  caflatos.  Thus,  ten  calfatos  are,  in  the  fame 
grant,  called  ten  hides  %  and  twenty  caflatoa 
twenty  hides  ^  In  other  grants  the  land,  which,  ' 
in  the  firft  part  of  the  document,  is  enumerated  as 
hides,  is  afterwards  termed  calfatos.  Thus,  50 
hides  fifty  cafiatos%  feven  hides  feven  cafiatos^ 
five  hid^s  five  cafiatos  ^ 

The  grants  alfo  identify  the  expreffions  manfse 
and  manfi  with  hide.  A  charter  c^  947  conveys 
twenty  manfae,  ^'  quod  anglice  dicitur  twenty 
^'  hides  ^/'     In  another,  feven  hides  are  alfo  called 

'  Cotton  MS.  Claud,  c.  9.  p.  195,  ^  K).  p.  1 19.  195* 

'  lb.  p.  131, 132.    ^  MS.  Claud,  c  9.  *  ik  p.  loa.  1J4. 

*  lb. .p.  118.         ^  lb.  p.  121.  •  lb.  p.  130. 
»  MS.  Claud.  B.  6.  p.  37. 
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feven  manfae '°.     One  manfa  is  one  hide  ",  and  ^  ^^^  ^^ 
five  manfae  five  hides  '*. 

In  one  grant,  the  expreffions  fourteen  manfi* 
unculae,  and  forty  jugeribus,  are  identified  with 
fourteen  hides  and  forty  acres  *^ 

All  thefe  authorities  prove,  that  the  h;de,  the 
caifatus,  and  the  manfa,  were  fimilar  defignatiom 
of  land.  In  one  ancient  MS.  there  is  a  note  in  the 
margin,  in  the  fame  hand-writing  with  the  bodyy 
thus,  "  No.  qd.  hide  caffati  et  manfe  idem  funt  'V* ' 

Other  grants  identify  the  fulqnga  with  the  pre- 
ceding. Thus,  one  conveys  fex  roanfas  quod  Can- 
tigenae  dicunt  fix  fulunga'^  Another  mentions 
the  land  of  three  aratrorum  as  three  fulong  '^  An- 
other fays  twelve  manfas  •*  quod  Cantigenae  dicunt 
**  twelf  fulunga  'V*  Two  caflati  are  alfo  called 
two  fului>ga  ^^ 

The  hide  feems  to  have  contained  one  hundred 
and  twenty  acres.  In  one  hiftorical  narration  of 
ancient  grants  an  hide  is  fo  defined  :  '^  unam  hy* 
*'  dam  per  fexies  viginti  acras  '^  j"  two  hides  are 
afterwards  mentioned  as  twelve  times  twenty  arable 


acres  *^ 


In  Domefday-book  we  find  hides  and  carucatae 
mentioned  "•     Carucata  implies  fo  much  land  as. 

* 

"MS.  Claud,  c.  9.  p.  130.         "  Heming.  Chart. p.  150. 
"  lb.  p.  143.  182,  183.  '^  MS.  Clciud.  B.  6.  p.  75. 

'♦  MS.  Claud,  c.  9.  p.  1 13. 
''  MS.  Chart  of  the  late  Mr.  Aftle,  No.  23. 
'*  lb.  No.  7.         "  lb.  No.  24,  and  Thorpe  Reg.  RoflF.  189. 
*•  MS.  Chart  Aug.  2.  p.  68.        *»  3  Gale  Script,  p.  472. 
"^  lb.  475f.48i. 

"  The  word  is  ufually  abbreviated.     la  p.  77,  and  fome 
other  places,  it  occurs  at  full  lengthy 
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9  o  o  K  fi  £ngle  plough  could  work  during  a  year  ^%  This 
ancient  furvey  alfo  contains  acres,  leucae,  and  qua- 
reatenae*  amopg  its  terms  for  ezprefling  the  quan- 
tities of  land. 

The  following  m^fures  of  land  occur  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  laws ;  three  mila,  three  furlong, 
3  aecera  brsede,  9  fota^  9  fcefta  munda,  9  bero 
corna^^  exprefs  the  extent  to  which  the  king's 
peace  was  to  reach^ 

"  See  Du  Cange  Gloff.  Med.  Lat,  I.  p.  S^g^ 
^  ^ilkin's  Leg^s  Sax.  p.  63- 
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BOOK     IV. 

The  Government  of  the  Anglo-Saxons. 

* 

GHAP.    J. 

The  King's  Eledion  and  Coronation. 

IN  treating  of  thd  Anglo-Saxon  Government,  it'c  h  a  p. 
will  be  proper  to  begin  with  the  cyning,  or  < 
king,  who,  though  he  did  not  concentrate  inhim- 
felf  the  defpotifm  of  an  Eaftern  monarch,  was  yet 
elevated  far  above  the  reft  of  the  nation  in*  dignity, 
property,  and  powcfr. 

The  witena-gemot  may  then  be  confidered,  and 
afterwards  the  ofHcial  dignities  refpefted  by  the  na- 
tion.    This  part  of  our  fubjeft  will  be  clofed  by  a^ 
review  of  the  contributions  levied  from  the  people. 

The  firft  cynings  of  the  Anglo/ Saxons  feem  to 
Have  been  their  war-kings;  continued  for  life,  and' 
the  crown  was  not  hereditary,  but  eleftive.  Many 
authors,  both  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  times  and  after- • 
wards,  when  fpeaking  of  their  acceffions,  exprefs 
them  in  terms  which  fignify  eledtion.  Thus,  the 
contemporary  author  of  Dunftan's  life  fays  of 
Edwin  :  ''  after  him  arofe  Ead jvig,  fon  of  king  Ed- 
•'  rtiund,  in  age  a  youth,  and  with  little  of  the  pru- 
"  dence  of  reigning  ;  eleded^  he  filled  up  thenum- 
**  her  and  names  of  the  kings  over  both  people/' 
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BOOK  It  proceeds  afterwards  to  mention  that,  abandon** 
ing  Eadwig,  they  chofe  (eligere)  Eadgar  to  be 
king  \ 

It  was  the  witena-gemot  who  elected  the  cyning# 
The  council,  in  785,  direfts  that  "  lawful  kings  be 
**  chofen  by  the  priefts  and  elders  of  the  people  *.'* 
The  author  of  the  life  of  Dunftan  fays,  ^^  when  at 
*'  the  time  appointed  he  was  by  all  the  chiefs  of  the 
^^  Englifli  by  general  election  to  be  anointed  and  coH'^ 
*'  fecrated  king  ^'*  Ethelred  recites  himfelf  in  a 
charader  that  all  the  op ti  mates  had  unanimoufly 
chofen  his  brother  Edward  to  rule  the  helm  of  the 
kingdom  ^  Alfred  is  dated  to  have  been  chofen 
by  the  ducibus  et  prefulibus  of  all  the  nation  ^  Ed- 
ward and  Ath^lft^n  ar^  alfo  defcribed  as  a  primati$ 
ele6luj5  •. 

Sometimes  the  eledion  is  mentioned  as  if  other 
perfons  befides  the  witan  were  concerned  in  it,  . 
^"hys,  the  Saxon  Chronicle  fays  that  after  EtheK 
red's  death  all  the  witan  who  were  in  London,  antt 
if;e  citizens^  chofe  !f  dmund  to  cinge  \  It  fays  a& 
terwards,  that  when  Canute  died  there  was  age* 
mot  of  all  the  witap  at  Oxford,  and  earl  Leofric 
and  moil  of  the  t-hegns  north  of  the  Thames,  and 
fbe  Utbfm^n  at  London  chofe  Harold.  The  earl 
Godwin,  and  all  the  yldeftan  men  in  W^^  Saxony, 
ppppfgd  it  a3  long  »s  they  could  S 

'  MS.  Cleop,  B.  13.  p.  76,  78.      *  Spelm.  Concil.  p.  296. 
'  MS,  Cleop.  p.  76.  *  ^IS.  Claud,  c.  9.  p.  123, 

'  Simeon-  Dunel.  126,  127,      . 

^  ^thelwerd,  847,   Malmfb.  43*     '  S^x.  C)iron.  p.  148, 
^gax.Chr.  154, 
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But  from  the  comparifon  of  all  the  paflages  on  c  h  a  p. 
this  fubjed,  the  refult  feems  to  be,  that  the  king       '* 
was  elefted  at  the  witena-gemot  held  on  the  de- 
mife  of  the  preceding  fovereign. 

That  the  acceffion  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  fove^ 
reigns  was  not  governed  by  the  rules  of  hereditary 
fucceffion  is  manifeft  from  their  hiftory.  The  dy- 
nafties  of  Weffex  were  more  fteady  and  regular 
than  any  others  in  the  diarchy,  ^  Yet  the  fon  of 
its  third  king,  Cealwin,did  not  fucceed,  though  hc: 
ejcifted.  '  Th^  fon  of  Ceolwulf  was  equally  pafled 
by.  Cead walla  left  two  fons,  yet  Ina  acceded  to 
their  prejudice;  and,  what  is  fingular,  Ina  was 
elected  king,  though  his  father  was  alive.  Some 
other  irregularities  of  the  fame  fort  took  place  be- 
fore Egbert,  and  continued  after  him. 

Ethelbert,  the  fecond  fon  of  Ethelwulph,  left 
fpns,  and  yet  Ethelred  fucceeded  in  their  (lead* 
They  were  ftill  excluded,  when  Alfred  and  his  fon 
received  the  crown,  So  Athelftan,  though  illegi- 
timate, was  chofen  in  preference  to  his  legitimate 
brothers*  Qn  Edgar's  death,  both  his  eldeft  and 
youngeft  fops  were  jnade  candidates  for  the  crown^ 
though  Edward  was  preferred ;  and  though  Ed- 
mund Ironfide  left  a  foo,  his  brother,  Edward  the 
Confeffoi',  after  the  Danifh  reigns,  was  preferred 
before  him.  To  the  exclafion  of  the  fame  prince, 
Harold  the  Second  obtained  his  eledion. 

But  though  the  Saxon  witan  continued  the  cuf- 
tom  of  eleftion,  and  fometimes  broke  the  regular 
line  of  defcent,  by  crowning  the  collateral  branches, 
yet  in  the  greateft  number  of  inftances  they  foN 
joysred  the  rule  pf  hereditary  fucceffion.    Their 
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BOOK  choice  of  the  cyning  in  Weffex,  even  when  the  heir 
was  difregarded,  was  always  made  from  the  femily 
of  its  firft  founder  Cerdic,  and  ufually  from  the 
kinfmen  of  the  preceding  fovereign.  The  Norman 
conqueft  terminated  the  power  of  the  witena- 
gemot,  and  changed  the  crown  from  an  eleftive  to 
an  hereditary  fucccffion — a  change  highly  aufpici- 
ous  to  the  national  profperity. 

The  coronation  of  Eihelred  the  Second,  and  his 
coronation  oath,  has  been  tranfmitted  to  us  in  a 
MS.  yet  extant  in  the  Cotton  Library '.  The  cere- 
mony was  thus  ordered : 

Two  bifliops,  with  the  witan,  fhall  lead  him  to 

the  church,  and  the  clergy,  with  the  bifliops,  fliall 

fing  the  anthem  '  Firmetur  manus  tua/'  and  the 
*«  Gloria  Patri. 

**  When  the  king  arrives  at  the  church  he  fhall 
«  proftrate  himfelf  before  the  altar,  and  the  Te 
•*  Deum  {hall  be  chanted. 

*'  When  this  is  finiflied  the  king  fhall  be  raifed 
**  from  the  ground,  and,  hewing  been  chofen  by  the 
**  bifhops  and  people,  fhall,  with  a  clear  voice  be- 
**  fore  God  and  all  the  people,  promife  that  he  will 
**  obferve  thefe  three  rules.*' 

^he  Coronation  Oath. 

"  In  the  name  of  Chrift,  I  promife  three  things 
*^  to  the  Chriftian  people,  my  fubjeds : 

"  First,  That  the  church  of  God  and  all  the 
**  Chriftian  people  fhall  always  preferve  true  peace 
*'  under  our  aufpices, 

"  Second,  That  I  will  interdid  rapacity  and  all 
"  iniquities  to  every  condition, 

fMS.  Claud.  A~3. 
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**Thir0,   That  I   will  command  equity  ^nd  chap: 
^*  mercy  in  all  judgments,  that  to  me  and  to  you 
*•  the  gracious  and  merciful  God  may  extend  his 
^*  mercy.** 

"  All  fliall  fay  Amen.     Thefe  prayers  (hall  fol- 
**  low,  which  the  bifliops  are  feparately  to  repeat. 

*'  Wi  invoke  thee,  O  Lord,Holy  Father,  A  Imigh- 
'  ty  atid  Eternal  God,  that  this  thy  fervant  (whom 
'  by  the  wifdom  of  thy  divine  difpenfations  from 
'  the  beginning  of  his  formation  to  thl$  prefenr 
'  day,  thou  haft  permitted  to  increafe,  rejoicing 

*  in   the    flower    of  youth)    enriched   with   the 

*  gift  of  thy  piety,  and  full  of  the  grace  of  truth, 
'  thou  mayeft  caufe  to  be  always  advancing, 
'  day  by  day,  to  better  things  before  God  and 
'  men.     That,  rejoicing  in  the  bounty  of  fupernal 

*  grace,  he  may  receive  the  throne  of  fupreme 
'  power,  and  defended  on  all  fides  from  his  ene- 
^  mies  by  the  wall  of  thy  mercy,  he  may  de- 
'  ferve  to  govern  happily  the  people  committed  to 
'  him  with  the  peace  of  propitiation  and  the  ftrength 
'  of  viaory.'* 

Second  Prayen 
*'  O  God,  who  dire^left  thy  people  in  (Irength, 
^*  and  gpvemeft  them  with  love,  give  this  thy  fer- 
vant fiich  a  fpirit  of  wifdom  with  the  rule  of 
difcipline,  that,  devoted  to  thee  with  his  v/h<Ae 
*'  heart,  he  may  remain  in  his  government  always 
^'  fit,  and  that  by  thy  favour  the  fecurity  of  thift 
**  church  may  be  preferved  in  his  time,  and  Chrif- 
^^  tian  devotion  may  remain  in  tranquillity  ;  fo  that, 
**  perfevering  in  good  works,  he  may  attain,  under 
^-  Jhy  guidance,  to  thine  everlafting  kingdom.** 
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•  ^^  ^  After  a  third  prayer,  the  confecration  of  the 
king  by  the  biOiop  takes  place^  who  hokls  the 
crown  over  him,  laying. 

Almighty  Creator,  Everlafting  Lord,  Gover- 
nor of  heaven  and  earth,  the  maker  and  difpofer  of 
angels  and  men.  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords, 
who  made  thy  faithful  iervant  Abraham  to  tri- 
umph over  his  enemies,  and  gaveft  manifold  vic- 
tories to  Mofes  and  Jofhua,  the  prelates  of  thy 
people,  and  didft  raife  David,  thy  lowly  child,  to 
*^  the  fummit  of  the  kingdom,  and  didft  free  him 
from  the  mouth  of  the  lion  and  the  paws  of  the 
^^  bead:,  and  from  Goliah,  and  from  the  malignant 
'^  fword  of  Saul  and  bis  enemies ;  who  didft  endow 
*'  Solomon  with  the  ineffable  gift  of  wifdom  and 
**  peace:    look  down  propitioufly  on  our  hum- 
*'  ble  prayers,  and  multiply  the  gifts  of  thy  bleffing 
on  this  thy  fervant,  whom,  with  humble  devo. 
tion,  we  have  chcfen  to  be  king  of  the  Angles  and 
**  the  Saxons,     Surround  him  every  where  with 
**  the  right  hand  of  thy  power,  that,  ftrengthened 
**  with  the  faithfulnefs  of  Abraham,  the  meeknefs 
"  of  Mofes,  the  courage  of  Jofhua,  the  humility  of 
•*  David,  and  the  wifdom  of  Solomon,  he  may  be 
^*  well-pleafing  to   thee  in   all  things,  and  may 
•*  always  advance  in  the  way  of  juftice  with  in- 
"  offeniive  progrefs. 

**  May  he  fo  nourifh,  teach,  defend,  and  iri- 
*f  ftruft  the  church  of  all  the  kingdom  of  the 
*•  Anglo-Saxons,  with  the  people  annexed  to  it, 
'  ^  and  fo  potently  and  royally  rule  it  againft  all 
*^  vifible  and  invifible  enemies,  that  the  royal 
*^  throne   of  the  Angles   and  Saxons  may   not 
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**  defert  his  fceptre,  but  that  he  may  keep  their  c  ha  p. 
•'  minds  in  the  harmony  of  the  priftine  faith  and 
**  peace  !  May  he,  fupported  by  the  due  fubjec- 
tion  of  the  people,  and  glorified  by  worthy  love, 
through  a  long  life,  defcend  to  govern  and  efta* 
"  blifli  it  with  the  united  mercy  of  thy  glory !  De- 
'^  fended  with  the  helmet  and  invincible  (hield  of 
^^  thy  protedion,  and  furrounded  with  celeftial 
"  arms,  may  he  obtain  the  triumph  of  viftory  over 
*^  all  his  enemies,  and  bring  the  terror  of  his  power 
^^  on  all  the  unfaithful^  and  fhed  peace  on  thofe 
*'  joyfully  fighting  for  thee  !  Adorn  him  with  the 
^^  virtues  with  which  thou  haft  decorated  thy  faith- 
^^  iful  fervants ;  place  him  high  in  his  dominion, 
^^  and  anoint  him  with  the  oil  of  the  grace  of  thy 
«  Holy  Spirit !" 

"  Here  he  (hall  be  anointed  with  oil  ;  and 
^^  this  anthem  fhall  be  fung : 

**  And  Zadoc  the  prieft>  ^d  Nathan  the  pro- 
phet>  anointed  Solomon  king  in  Sion,  and,  ap- 
proaching him,  they  faid.  May  the  king  live  for 
"  ever." 

After  two  appropriate  prayers^  the  Sword  was 
given  to  him,  with  this  invocation  : 

God  !  who  governed  all  things,  both  in  heaven 

and  in  earth,  by  thy  Providence,  be  propitious 

to  our  moft  Chriftian  king,  that  all  the  ftrength 

*'  of  his  enemies  may  be  broken  by  the  virtue  of 

^*  the  fpiritual  fword,  and  that  thou,  combating  for 

"  him,  they  may  be  utterly  deftroyed  !'* 

^'  The  king  (hall  here  be  crowned,  and  (hall 
^^  be  thus  addrefied : 
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*'  May  God  crown  thee  wkh  thc/crowh  of  gtotff 
and  with  the  honour  of  juftice,  and  the  labour* 
of  fortitude ;  that  by  the  virtue  of  our  benedic- 
tion>  and  by  a  right  faith,  and  the  various  fruit 
of  good  works,  thoii  mayeft  attain  to  the  crown 
of  the  everiafting  kingdom,  through  his  bounty 
•*  whofe  kingdom  endures  for  ever.** 

**  After  the  crown  fhall  be  put  upon  his  head^ 
•*  this  prayer  Ihall  be  faid : 

*^  God  of  eternity  !  commander  of  the  virtues, 
*'  the  conqueror  of  all  enemies,  blefs  this  thy  fer- 
•*  vant,  now  humbly  bending  his  head  before  ihet^ 
<*  and>preferve  him  long  in  health,  profperfty,  and 
**  happinefs.  Whenever  he  fhall  invoke  thine  aid, 
•^  befpeedily  prefent  to  him,  and  protefl:  and  de- 
•^  fend  him.  Beftow  on  him  the  riches  of  thy 
•*  grace ;  fulfil  his  defires  with  every  good  things 
"  and  crown  him  with  thy  mercy.*' 

"  The  Sceptre  ihaH  be  here  given  tohim^  with 
•*  this  addrefs  : 

Take  the  lUuftrious  fceptre  of  the  royal  power, 

the  rod  of  thy  dominion ;  the  rod  of  juftice,  by 

•'  which  mayeft  thou  govern  thyfelf  well,  and  the 

*^  holy  church  and  Chriftian  people,  committed  by 

•^  the  Lord  to  thee !    Mayeft  thou,  with  royal  virtue, 

*'  defend  from  the  wicked ;  correct  the  bad,  and 

pacify  the  upright ;  and  that  they  may  hold  the 

right  way,  direft  them  with  thine  aid,  fo  that  fronK 

the  temporal  kingdom  thou  mayeft  attain  to  that 

**  which  is  eternal,  by  his  aid  whbfe  endlefs  domi-^ 

^^  nion  will  remain  through  every  age/* 

"  After  the  fceptre  has  been  given,  this  prayer 
^•follows: 
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"  Lord  of  all  I  fountain  of  good!  God  of  alU  c  rt  a  p. 
"  Governor  of  governors !  beftow  on  thy  fervant 
*'  the  dignity  to  govern  well,  and  ftrengthen  him 
*'  that  he  become  the  honour  granted  him  by  thee. 
**  Make  him  illuftrious  above  every  other  king  in 
**  Britain !  Enrich  him  with  thine  affluent  benedic* 
**  tion,  and  eftablifh  him  firmly  in  the  throne  of 
"  his  kingdom !  Vifit  him  in  his  offspring,  and 
grant  him  length  of  life !  In  his  day,  may  juftice 
be  pre-eminent,  fo  that,  with  all  joy  and  felicity, 
"  he  may  be  glorified  in  thine  everlafting  kingdom. 
"  The  Rod  Ihall  be  here  given  to  him  with  this 
*'  addrefs : 

'  *'  Take  the  rod  of  juftice  and  equity,  by  which 
**  thou*  mayeft  underftand  how  to  foothe  the  pious 
*'  and  terrify  the  bad ;  teach  the  way  to  the  erring  ; 
'^  ftretch  out  thine  hand  to  the  faltering  ;  abafe  the 
•^  proud ;  exalt  the  humble,  that  Chrift  our  Lord 
**  may  open  to  thee  the  door,  who  fays  of  himfelf, 
'*  I  am  the  door ;  if  any  enter  through  me  he  fhall 
*^  be  faved/     And  he  who  is  the  Key  of  David, 
**  and  the   Sceptre  of   the  houfe  of  Ifrael,  who 
**  opens  and  no  one  can  fhut ;  who  fhuts  and  no 
"  one  can  open ;  may  he  be  thy  helper  !    He  who 
bringeth  the  bounden  from  the  prifon-houfe,  and 
the  one  fitting  in  darknefs  and  the  fbadow  of 
''  death  !  that  in  all  things  thdu  mayeft  deferve  to 
"  follow  him  of  wh€m  David  fang  :  '  Thy  feat,  O 
*^  God,  endureth  for   ever ;    the  fceptre  of  thy 
*'  kingdom  is  a  right  fceptre.'     Imitate  Him  who 
*'  fays,  *  Thou  haft  loved  righteoufnefs,  and  hated 
"  iniquity  j  therefore   God,  even  thy  God,  has 
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B  o  o  K  ^^  anointed  thee  with  the  oil  of  gladnefs  above  thy 
^^*-     .  *^  fellows/* 

The  benediflions  follow. 

"  May  the  Almighty  Lord  extend  the  right  hand 
of  his  bleffing,  and  pour  upon  thee  the  gift  of 
*^  his  proteftion,  and  furround  thee  with  a  wall  of 
•^  happinefs,  and  with  the  guardianfliip  of  his  care ; 
the  merits  of  the  holy  Mary ;  of  Saint  Peter,  the 
prince  of  the  apoftles ;  and  of  Saint  Gregory,  the 
apoille  of  the  Englifli ;  and  of  all  the  Saints,  in- 
terceding for  thee ! 

May  the  Lord  forgive  thee  all  the  evil  thou 

haft  done,   and  beftow  on  thee  the  grace  and 

mercy  which  thou  humbly  afkeft  of  him  ;  that 

he  may  free  thee  from  all  adverfity,  and  from 

*^  all  the  aflaults  of  vifible  or  invifible  enemies. 

*'  May  he  place  his  good  angels  to  watch  over 
*'  thee,  that  they  always  and  every  where  may  pre- 
"  cede,  accompany,  and  follow  thee ;  and  by  his 
•*  power  may  he  preferve  thee  from  fin,  from  the 
*^  fword,  and  every  accident  and  danger. 

^'  May  he  convert  thefe  enemies  to  the  benignity 
*'  of  peace  and  love,  and  make  thee  gracious  and 
**  amiable  in  every  good  thing  j  and  may  he  cover 
**  thofe  that  perfecute  and  hate  thee  with  falutary 
*'  confufion;  and  may  everlafting  fanftification  flou- 
**  ri(h  upon  thee. 

'•  May  he  always  make  thee  viftorious  and  tri- 
umphant over  thine  enemies,  vifible  or  invifible, 
and  pour  upon  thy  heart  both  the  fear  and  the 
continual  love  of  his  holy  name,  and  make  thee 
perfevere  in  thfc  right  faith  and  in  good  works  ; 
**  granting  thee  peace  in  thy  days,  and  with  the 
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•*  palm  of  vi£tory  may  he  bring  thee  to  ah  endlcfs  P  ^  ^  p- 
**  reign. 

**  And  may  he  make  them  happy  in,  this  world, 
*'  and  the  partakers  of  his  everlafting  felicity,  who 
"  will  to  make  thee  king  over  his  people, 

"  Bless,  Lord,  this  elefted  prince,  thou  who 
*'  ruleft  for  ever  the  kingdoms  of  all  kings. 

"  And  fo  glorify  him  with  thy  bleffing,  that 
**  he  may  hold  the  fceptre  of  Solomon  with  the 
*'  fublimity  of  a  David,  &c, 

**  Grant  him,  by  thy  infpiration,  fo  to  govern 
**  thy  people,  as  thou  didft  permit  Solomon  to  ob- 
*'  tain  a  peaceful  kingdom.*' 

"  Deftgnation  of  the  State  of  the  Kingdom. 

"  Stand  and  retain  now  the  ftate  which 
**  you  have  hitherto  held  by  paternal  fucceffion, 
*^  with  hereditary  right,  delegated  to  thee  by  the 
'**  authority  of  Almighty  God,  and  our  prefent  de- 
*^  livery,  that  is,  of  all  the  bifliops  and  other  fer- 
**  vahts  of  God ;  and  in  fo  much  as  thou  haft 
**  beheld  the  clergy  nearer  the  facred  altars,  fo 
*'  much  more  remember  to  pay  them  the  honor 
*^  due,  in  fuitable  places.  So  mSy  the  Mediator  of 
''  God  and  men  confirm  thee  the  mediator  of  che 
**  clergy  and  the  common  people,  on  the  throne  of 
*'  this  kingdom,  and  make  thee  reign  with  him  in 
*^  his  eternal  kingdom." 

"  This  Prayer  follows  : 

"  May  the  Almighty  Lord  give  thee,  from  the 
*'  dew  of  heaven,  and  the  fatncfs  of  the  earth, 
*'  abundance  of  corn,  wine,  and  oil  !  May  the 
*'  people  ferve  thee,  and  the  tribes  adore  thee  !  Be 
*^  the  lord  of  thy  brothers,  and  let  the  fons  of  thy 
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BOOK"  mother  bow  before  thee :  He  who  bleffes  thee 
"  fhall  be  filled  with  bleffings,  and  God  will  be 
"  thy  helper :  May  the  Almighty  blefs  thee  with 
'*  the  bleffings  of  the  hetiven  above,  and  in  the 
**  mountains  and  the  vallies ;  with  the  bleffing  of 
**  deep  below  ;  with  the  bleffing  of  the  fuckling  and 
*' the  womb;  with  the  bleffings  of  grapes  and 
*^  apples;  and  may  the  bleffing  of  the  ancient  fii- 
''  thers,  Abraham,  Ifaac,  and  Jacob,  be  heaped  up- 
^*  on  thee  ! 

*'  BliiSS,  Lord,  the  courage  of  this  prince,  and 
**  profper  the  works  of  his  hands  j  and  by  thy 
**  bleffing  may  his  land  be  filled  with  apples,  with 
"  the  fruits,  and  the  dew  of  heaven,  and  of  the  deep 
*^  below ;  with  the  fruit  of  the  fun  and  moon ;  from 
''  the  top  of  the  ancient  mountains,  from  the  apples 
"  of  the  eternal  hills^  and  from  the  fruits  of  the 
"  earth  and  its  fulnefs  1 

"  May  the  bleffing  of  Him  who  appeared  in  the 
''  bufli  come  upon  .his  head,  and  may  the  full  bleff- 
"  ing  of  the  Lord  be  upon  his  fons,  and  may  he 

fteep  his  feet  in  oil, 

"  With  his  horn,  as  the  horn  of  the  rhinoceros, 

may  he  blow  the  nations  to  the  extremities  of 

the  earth  ;  and  may  He  who  has  afcended  to  the 
*'  fkies  be  his  auxiliary  for  ever.'- 

"  Here  the  coronation  ends/' 


(( 
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CHAP.    II. 

His  Family  and  Officers. 

I 

THE  Anglo-Saxon  queen  was  crowned,  as  well  chap. 
as  the  king,  until  the  reign  of  Egbert,  when 
this  honour  was  taken  from  hen  The  crimes  of 
the  preceding  queen  Eadburga  occafioned  the  An. 
glo-Saxons  to  depart  awhile,  in  this  refpeft,  from 
the  cuftom  of  all  the  German  nations '.  But  it 
was  foonreftored,  for  Ethelwulph,  on  his  fecond 
marriage,  fufFered  his  queen  Judith  to  be  crowned. 
An  account  of  the  ceremony  of  his  coronation  has 
been  preferved  by  the  old  Frankilh  writers  ^ 

The  cuftom  was  iwt  immediately  re-affumed  in 
England,  becaufe  the  expreffions  of  Affer  imply, 
that  in  Alfred's  time  the  difufe  of  the  coronation 
continued.  But,  by  the  time  of  the  fecond  Ethel- 
red,  it  was  reftored ;  for  after  the  account  of  his 
coronation  the  ceremonial  of  her  coronation  fol- 
lows.—She  was  anointed,  and  after  a  prayer  a  ring 
was  given  to  her,  and  then  (he  was  crowned  ^ 

The  queen's  name  is  joined  with  the  cyning's  in 
fome  charters,  and  it  is  not  unufual  to  find  them 
figned  by  her.  She  had  her  feparate  property ;  for, 
in  a  gift  of  land*  by  Ethelfwitha,  the  queen  of  Al- 
fred>  flie  gives  fifteen  manentes,  calling  them  a  part 

'  AfTer.  Vlt.  Alfr  p.  lo,  11. 

^  It  may  be  leen  In  Du  Clicfne's  Collection  of  the  Frankifh 
Hiftorians,  t.  2.  p   423. 
.  f  Cott.  MS.  Claud.  A   3. 
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^  o  o  K  of  the  land  of  her  own  power  \  She  had  alfo  of- 
ficers of  her  own  houfehold ;  for  the  perfons  with 
whofe  confent  and  teftimony  (he  made  the  grant 
are  called  her  nobles. 


The  king's  fons  had  lands  appropriated  for 
them,  even  though  under  age ;  for  Ethelred  fays, 
that  on  his  brother  being  elefted  king,  "  the  nobles 
**  delivered  to  me,  for  my  ufe,  the  lands  belonging 
*'  to  the  king's  fons ;"  thefe,  on  the  death  of  the 
princes,  on  their  acccflion  to  the  fovereignty,  be- 
came the  property  of  the  king  ;  for  he  adds,  ''  my 
**  brother  dying,  I  affumed  the  dominion,  both  of 
*'  the  royal  lands,  and  of  thofe  belonging  to  the 
*^  king's  fons  ^'' 

Among  the  royal  houfehold  we  find  the  difc 
thegn,  or  the  thegn  of  his  diflies ;  the  hregel 
thegn,  or  the  thegn  of  his  wardrobe;  his  hers 
thegn,  or  the  thegn  of  his  ftud;  his  camerarius, 
or  chamberlain  ;  hk  propincenarius  and  pinccrna, 
or  cup-bearer ;  his  fecretaries ;  his  chancellor  ;  andj^ 
in  an  humbler  rank,  his  maegden,  his  grindende 
thepwa,  his  fedefl,  his  ambiht-fmith,  his  horfwealh, 
his  geneat,  and  his  laadrinc.  The  executive  officer^ 
of  his  government  will  be  mentioned  hereafter* 

*  MS.  Claud  c  9.  p.  105.        5  lb  p.  123. 
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CHAP.    ill. 

The  Dignity  and  Prerogatives  of  the  Angk-Saxcn 

Cyfiing. 


T 


HE  authorities  already  adduced  oh  the  nature  chap. 
of  the  Government  of  the  Saxons  on  the 


continent,  lead  us  to  infer  that  when  Hengifl;  Ella 
Cerdic  and  Ida  Invaded  Britain,  they  and  the  other 
chiefs  who  fucceeded  in  eftablifhing  themfelves  in 
the  ifland  came  with  the  rank  of  war-kings,  whofe 
power  was  to  continue  while  hoftilities  exifted. 

But  to  rule  a  territory  extorted  by  violence 
from  angry  natives,  who  were  perpetually  ftrug- 
gling  to  regain  it,  could  fcarcely  admit  of  any  de- 
pofition  of  the  kingly  office.  The  fame  power  and 
dignity  which  were  rcquifite  to  obtain  viftory,  were 
equally  wanted,  while  the  hoftility  lafted,  to  pre- 
ferve  its  conquefts.  It  is,  therefore,  probable,  that 
the  fir  ft  Anglo-Saxon  chieftains  and  their  fucceffors 
were,  from  neceffity  and  utility,  continued  on  the 
throne  till  the  kingly  dignity  became  an  eftablilhed, 
a  legal,  and  a  venerated  inftitution. 

The  circumftance,  that  thefe  war -kings  and  their 
aflbciates  invaded  and  conquered  the  dominions  of 
petty  Britifli  kings,  was  alfo  favourable  to  the  efta- 
blifliment  of  continued  royalty.  When  the  Britifli 
king  fell,  or  retreated  before  the  Saxon  war-king, 
all  his  advantages  became  the  fpoil  of  his  con* 
querors.  The  Saxon  chief  natdrally  fucceeded  to 
the  Briiiih^  the  Saxon  nobles  to  the  Britifli  nobles, 
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^  ^ijP  ^  ^^^  '^^  other  invading  warriors  to  the  pofleffion  of 
\— 'z-*^  the  free  part  of  the  native  community. 

It  is  certain  that  in  the  earlieft  periods  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  hiftory,  we  find  the  cyning  or  king, 
and  all  the  four  orders  of  noble,  free,  freed,  and 
fervile.  Their  converfion  to  Chriftianity  intro- 
duced another  clafs,  of  monks  and  clergy. 

The  power  and  prerogatives  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
cyning  were  progreffively  acquired.  As  the  nation 
had  no  written  conftitution,  their  government  wa« 
that  of  ancient  cuftom,  gradually  altered  from  Us 
original  features  by  the  new  circumftances  which 
occurred.  In  the  courfe  of  time  the  augmentation 
of  the  power  of  the  cyning  became  indifpenfable 
to  the  happinefs  of  the  nation.  What  could  ar- 
range the  contentions  of  right,  property,  and 
power,  between  equal  nobles,  or  between  them 
and  the  free,  and  afterwards  between  them  and  the 
church ; — what  could  "protefl:  the  infant  ftate  from 
Britifh  hoftility,  ever  jealous,  ever  bickering,  and 
ever  to  be  miftrufted,  but  fuch  an  inftitution  as 
continued  royalty — as  a  cyning,  raifed  in  dignity 
and  power  above  all  the  other  chieftains;  who 
could  fee  the  laws  of  the  fociety  executed  and  their 
various  rights  adjufted  ;  to  whom  every  rank  could 
effectually  appeal,  and  who  was  the  protedor  of 
every  order  of  the  ftate  from  violence  andwrpng  f 
We  have  fecn  that  the  land  fwarmed  with  inde- 
pendent land-proprietors  of  various  denominations, 
whofe  privileges  were  not  uniform ;  but  \yhofeju- 
rifdiftions  were  generally  peculiar  and  independent. 
What  but  a  king  could,  in  their  age,  and  with  their 
cuftoms,  have  refcued  the  nation  from  a  New- 
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Zealand  ftate  of  general  \yarfare  ?  The  inftitution  chap. 
of  the  cyning  was,  therefore,  an  admirable  device, 
adapted  to  promote  the  common  intereft.  It  main-* 
tained  peace  between  the  turbulent  chieftains.  It 
infured  to  every  order  the  enjoyment  of  its  immu- 
nities. It  was  the  fource  whence  legal  juftice  was 
adminiftered  to  all  j  and  perhaps  no  fingle  inci- 
dent tended  more  to  accelerate  the  Anglo-Saxon 
civilization  than  the  charader  and.  prerogatives  of 
the  cyning,  moderated  by  the  continuance  of  the 
witena-gemots,  and  the  free  fpirit  of  the  people. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  defcribe  accurately 
his  privileges  and  power.  As  a  child  of  warfare  he 
muft  at  firft  have  been  often  arbitrary,  a^ing  with 
no  rule  but  his  own  judgment  and  will,  wherever 
he  had  the  power.  As  the  fupreme  chief  of  many 
other  chieftains,  whofe  rights  were  as  facred  as 
his  dignity  may  have  been  popular,  his  authority 
muft  have  been  extremely  circumfcribed.  Much 
of  his  power  at  firft  depended. on  his  perfonal  cha- 
rader  and  talents.  Thus  Eadbald  had  lefs  autho- 
rity  in  Kent  than  his  father';  while  Edwin,  in 
Northumbria,  attained  to  fuch  power  that  he  had 
the  banner  carried  before  him,  not  only  in  battle, 
but  alfo  in  his  excurfions  with  his  minifters  through 
Ihs  kingdom,  which  feems  to  have  been  an  aflump- 
tion  of  dignity  and  ftate  unknown  before  \  So, 
Ofwin  was  fo  beloved  for  his  amiable  condufl  that 
the  nobleft  men  of  his  provinces  came  from  every 
part  to  attend  and  ferve  him  ^ 

'  Bede,  1.  2.  c.  6.  *  lb.  1.  2.  c.  16. 

^  lb.  1.  3.  c.  14. 
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BOOK  The  growth  of  the  kingly  prerogatives  was  not 
only  favoured  by  the  energy  and  talents  of  the 
profperous  fovereigns,  but  alfo  by  the  natural  ten- 
dency of  fuch  a  power  to  accumulate.  The  crown 
was  a  permanent  eftablifhment,  which  it  was  the 
intereft  of  every  one,  but  the  fuperior  nobles,  to 
maintain  and  to  aggrandize,  till  its  power  became 
formidable  enough  to  be  felt  in  its  oppreffions. 
Its  domains  were  increafing  by  every  fuccefsfiil 
war,  and  its  revenue,  privileges,  ^nd  munificence, 
were  perpetually  adding  to  its  wealth  and  in- 
fluence. 

When  the  zeal  of  the  popes  had  completed  the 
converfion  of  the  ifland,  and  an  hierarchy  was 
eftabliflied,  the  kingly  power  received  great  fup- 
port  and  augmentation  from  the  religious  venera- 
tion with  which  the  clergy  furrounded  it.  That 
the  church,  in  its  weaknefs,  fhould  fupport  the 
crown,  which  was  its  bed  proteftor,  was  a  circum- 
ftance  as  natural  as  that  it  fhould  afterwards  oppofe 
it,  when  its  aggreflions  became  feared. 

The  laws  of  Ethelbert,  the  firft  Chriftian  king 
of  Kent,  who  was  converted  about  600,  are  the 
moft  ancient  fpecimens  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  legif- 
lation  which  remains  to  us.  In  thefe  %  the  cyning 
appears  already  diftinguiflied  by  a  fuperior  rank  and 
privileges.  While  the  mund-byrd  of  a  ceorle  was 
valued  at  fix  fcillinga,  the  king's  was  appointed  at 
j;o.  The  mulfl:  on  homicide  in  an  eorle's  refidence 
was  12  fcillinga,  in  a  king's  50.  A  double  penalty 
was  inflifted  for  injuries  done  where  the  cyning 

*  Wilk  Leg.  Saxon,  p.  i— 7. 
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was  drinking.  An  offence  with  his  female  was  c  h  a  p. 
puniflied  by  a  fine  of  50  fcillinga,  while  the  eorle's 
occafioned  only  12,  and  a  ceorle's  but  fix.  So, 
though  a  freeman's  theft  from  a  freeman  incurred 
a  treble  fatisfaftion,  his  purloining  the  king's  pro- 
perty was  to  be  nine  times  compenfated. 

Another  impreflive  and  profitable  token  of  fu- 
periority  was,  that  fome  of  the  mulfts  on  offences 
were  paid  to  him.  Thus,  if  any  harm  was  done 
to  the  leode  or  people  when  the  king  called  them 
together,  the  compenfation  was  to  be  double,  and 
50  fcillinga  were  to  be  paid  to  the  king*  If  any 
one  killed  a  free  man,  the  king  had  a  fimilar  fum 
as  his  lord.  If  a  free  man  ftole  from  others  of 
the  fame  condition,  the  penalty  was  to  be  the 
king's.  .  If  a  pregnant  woman  was  forced  away,  the 
king  had  1 5  fcillinga. 

In  the  laws  of  Ina  we  fee  the  cyning  mentioned 
in  a  ftyle  of  authority  very  much  refembling  that 
of  fubfequent  fovereigns.  He  fays,  *'  I  Ina,  by  the 
"  grace  of  God  king  of  the  Weft  Saxons."  He 
ufes  the  phrafe  *^  my  bifhops."  He  calls  the  nobles 
"  ;72y  ealdormen,*'  and  "  the  oldeft  fages  ol  my 
*^  people."  He  adds,  **  I  was  confulting  on  the 
**  health  of  our  foul  and  the  eftablifliment  of 
our  kingdom,  that  right  laws,  and  right  cyne 
domas  (kingly  judgments),  through  our  people, 
*^  might  be  fettled  and  confirmed,  and  that  no  eal- 

*^  dorman,  and  none  of  our  fubje6ls  (hould  violate 
**  our  laws  J*'  The  laws  then  are  introduced  with 
"  We  command  *." 

^  Wilk.  Leg,  Sax.  p.  14. 
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HOOK.  One  of  the  provifions  in  thefe  laws  fhews  the 
king  in  the  fame  authoritative  and  dignified  fea- 
tures. "  If  any  one  fight  in  the  king's  houfe  he  * 
"  fhall  forfeit  all  his  property,  and  it  (hall  remaia 
*'  in  the  king's  decifion  whether  he  fhall  have  his 
*^  hfe  or  not^."  ^fhe  difference  between  this  of- 
fence and  quarrels  elfewhere  was  very  great ;  for  a 
battle  in  the  church,  and  in  an  ealdorman's  houfe, 
was  puniflied  by  a  fine  of  120  fcillinga  only. 

The  epithets  given  by  the  pope  to  the  firfl: 
Chriftian  king  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  were,  *^  the 
**  glorious/'  and  "  the  moft  glorious.'*  In  fi^veral 
of  their  letters  the  phrafe  "  Your  glory'*  is  ufed  as 
fynonimous  with  our  exprefGon  of  "  your  majefty.** 
The  fame  epithet  of  *'  moft  glorious"  is  applied  by 
Aid  helm  the  king  of  Cornwall,  and  by  an  abbot,  to 
the  Frankifla  king  \  But  this  epithet  was  rather  the 
complimentary  language  of  the  day  than  a  phrafe 
appropriated  to  royalty ;  for  Alphuald,  king  of 
Eaft  Anglia,  writing  to  Boniface,  ftyles  the  mitred 
miflionary,  *'  Domino  gloriofiflimo."  A  pope,  in 
634,  addreffes  the  king  of^t^orthumbria  as  Your 
Excellency.  Boniface,  to  the  king  of  Mercia,  fays, 
*'  We  intreat  the  clemency  of  your  highnefs." 
On  another  occafion  his  fuperfcription  is  more 
rhetorical :  "  To  Ethelbald,  king,  my  Jeareft  lord, 
*'  and  in  the  love  of  Chrift  to  be  preferred  to  other 
kings,  governing  the  illuftrious  fceptre  of  the 
empire  of  the  Angles  ^"     Another  addrefs  of 

nVillc.  Leg.  Sax.  p-.  16. 

'  Bonif.  Letters,  lO  Miig.  Bib.  65,  S^, 

*  Bonif.  Letters,  16  Miig.  Bib. 
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the  fame  fort  in  Saxon  occurs  in  a  monk's  dedlca-  ^  "  a  r, 
tion  of  a  faint's  life ;  "  To  my  moft  loved  lord 
"  bove  the  earthly  kings  of  all  other  men,  Alfwold, 
"  king  of  the  Eaft  Angles,  ruling  his  kingdom  with 
*'  right  and  with  dignity  ^'* 

The  titles  which  the  ancient  Saxon  kings  af- 
fumed  in  their  charters  may  be  briefly  noticed: — 
*'  I,  iEthelbald,  by  the  divine  difpenfation,  king  of 
**  the  Mercians/*  The  powerful  Offa  fimply  writes, 
^'  OflFa  king  of  the  Mercians.*'  Another ;  "  Ke- 
*'  nulph,  by  God's  mercy,  king  of  the  Mercians." 
Witlaf 's,  Burtulph's,  and  Beorred's,  are  as  unaf- 
fuming.  In  the  fame  fpirit  Ethelwulph  calls  him- 
felf  merely  Rex  Weft  Saxonum.  The  ftyle  ia 
which  Edgar  cbofe  to  be  mentioned  is  ufually  very 
pompous  and  rhetorical, 

Alfred's  exordium  to  his  laws  is  as  dignified 
as.  Ina's :  "  I,  -ZElfred,  cyning,  gathered  together 
"  and  have  commanded  to  be  written,  many  of 
*'  thofe  things  that  our  forefathers  held  whigh  pleafed 
"  7ue^  and  many  of  thofe  things  that  liked  me  not, 
"  /  have  thrown,  afide,  with  the  advice  of  my 
*^  witan,  and  other  things  have  commanded  to  be 
"  holden  '^" 

The  fubfecjuent  kings,  in  the  fame  manner,  pro- 
mulged  the  laws  in  their  own  name,  with  the  ad- 
vice of  their  witan. 

The  prerogatives  and  influence  in  fociety  of  the 
cyning  were  great.  He  was  to  be  prayed  for  and 
voluntarily  honoured  "  i  his  word  was  to  be  taken 

♦  MS.  '"  Wilk.  Leg.  Sax.  p.  34.  "  lb.  p.  10. 
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^  %^  ^  Without  an  oath  "  j  he  had  the  high  prerogative  of 
•-*•  pardoning  in  certain  cafes  '^ ;  his  mund-byrd  and 
his  Were  were  larger  than  thofe  of  any  other  clafs 
in  fociety  '* ;  his  fafety  was  protefted  by  high  pe- 
nahies  for  offences  committed  in  his  prefence  or 
habitation,  or  againft  his  family  '^ ;  he  had  the  lord- 
Ihip  of  the  free  '* ;  he  had  the  option  to  fell  over 
fea,  to  kill,  or  to  take  the  were  of  a  freeman  thief  j 
alfo  to  fell  a  theow  over  fea,  or  take  a  penalty  '^ ; 
he  could  mitigate  penalties  '^ ;  and  could  remit 
them '' ;  he  had  a  fele  or  tribunal  before  whom 
thieves  were  brought  *° ;  he  had  a  tribunal  in  Lon- 
don ** ;  his  tribunal  was  the  laft  court  of  appeal " ; 
he  was  the  executive  fuperintendant  of  the  general 
laws,  and  ufually  received  the  fines  attached  to 
crimes  ^\  The  Jews  were  his  property  ^* ;  the  high 
executive  officers,  the  ealdormen,  the  gerefas,  the 
thegns,  and  others,  were  liable  to  be  difplaced  by 
him  *^  He  convoked  the  councils  of  the  witan  *% 
and  fummoned  the  people  to  the  army,  which  he 
commanded. 

His  property,  on  the  diflblution  of  the  oSarchy, 
was  very  extenfive  in  every  part  of  England.  Juft 
before  Alfred  acceded  to  the  crown,  there  were 
four  kings  reigning  over  the  Anglo-Saxons.  The 
kings  of  Weffex,  Mercia,  Eaft  Anglia,  and  North- 


"  Wilk.  Leg.  Sax.  p.  1 1.  '^  lb.  p.  20.  65. 

'♦  lb.  71,72.  '^  lb.  22. 

'«ib.  2.  *Mb.  12.  '' lb.  77. 

'^  Spelm.  Cone.  p.  485.  ''  Wilk.  Leg.  Sax.  8 

**  lb.  p.  10.  "  Domefday  in  loc. 

^'  Hcming.  Chart,  i.  p.  265.      ^  Wilk.  Leg.  Sax.  47. 

'Mb.  109.  122.  ^  lb.  IC9. 
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umbria.     Thefe  four  fovereignties  had  abforbed  the  ^  ^^^  p* 
other  four.     But  when  the  fword  of  the  Northmen 
had  deftroyed  the  dynafties  of  Mercia,  Eaft  Anglia, 
andNorthumbria,  and  when  the  invaders  had  them- 
felves  bent  to  the  power  of  Alfred,  then  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  cyning  rofe  into  great  power  and  property, 
becaufe  the  royal  power  and  property  of  the  fub- 
dued  kingdoms  became  the  right  of  the  ruling  king. 
Alfred  united  in  himfelf  all  the  regal  poffeffions  in 
England,  except  thofe  which  he  allowed  the  Da- 
niih  princes  to  retain  in  Northumbria  and  Eaft 
Anglia.     The  Northmen  were  completely  fubdued 
by  Athelftan ;  and  when  this  event  took  place,  the 
cyning  of  England  became  the  poffeffor  of  all  the 
prerogatives  and  property  which  the  eight  kings  of 
the  oftarchy  had   enjoyed.     It  was  this  concen- 
tration of  wealth  and  privileges,  and   its  confe- 
quences,  which  exalted  the  cyning  to  that  majefty 
and  power  which,  in  the  later  periods  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  dynaily,  became  attached  to  the  throne. 

The  royal  property  confided  of  lands  in  demefne 
in  every  part  of  England,  and  though  in  the  lapfe 
of  time  he  had  given  large  pofleilions  to  his  friends 
and  followers,  yet  from  many  he  referved  rents 
and  fervices  which  were  a  great  fource  of  wealth 
and  power.  The  places  which  occur  with  the  de- 
nomination of  royal  towns,  or  royal  villas,  are  very 
uumerous,  and  among  thefe  we  may  notice  the 
name  of  Windefhore  (Windfor),  which  is  (till  a 
regal  refidence. 

His  revenues  were  the  rents  and  produce  of  his 
lands  in  demefne ;  cuftoms  in  the  fea-ports ;  tolls 
'm  the  markets,  and  in  the  cities  on  fales ;  duties. 
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BOOK  and  fer vices  to  be  paid  to  him  in  the  burghs,  or  to 
be  commuted  for  money ;  wites,  or  penahies  and 
forfeitures,  which  the  law  attached  to  certain  crimes 
and  offences;  heriots  from  his  thanes,  and  vari- 
ous payments  and  benefits  arifing  to  him  on  the 
circumftances  (tated  in  the  laws. 
.  His  dignity  and  influence  were  difplayed  and 
.  upheld  by  his  liberality,  of  which  fpecimens  will 
be;  given  in  another  place. 

But  all  the  prerogatives  and  rights  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  cyning  were  definite  and  afcertained.  They 
were  fuch  as  had  become  eftablifhed  by  law  or  cus- 
tom, and  could  be  as  little  exceeded  by  the  fove- 
reign  as  withheld  by  his  people.  They  were  not 
arbitrary  privileges  of  an  unknown  extent.  Even 
William  the  Conqueror  found  it  neceffary  to  have 
an  official  furvey  of  the  royal  rights  taken  in  every 
part  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  we  find  the  hundred,  or 
fimilar  bodies  in  every  county,  making  the  inqui- 
fition  to  the  king's  commiffioners,  who  returned 
to  the  fovereign  that  minute  record  of  his  claims 
upon  his  fubjefts,  which  conftitutes  the  Domefday- 
book.  The  royal  claims  in  Domefday-book  were, 
therefore,  not  the  arbitrary  impofitions  of  the 
throne,  but  were  thofe  which  the  people  them- 
felves  teftified  to  their  king  to  have  been  his  legaf 
rights.  Perhaps  no  country  in  Europe  can  exhi- 
bit fuch  an  ancient  record  of  the  freedom  of  its 
people,  and  the  limited  prerogatives  of  its  ruler. 

The  military  force  was  under  the  command  of 

the  king,  while  it  was  aflembled.     It  was  rather  a 

militia  than  a  regular  army.     We  "have  already 

-  given  forae  notices  of  its  nature :   from  a  certaia 
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quantity  of  land  a  fixed  number  of  foldiers  were  c  h  a  ?• 
fent,  when  the  king  fummoned  his  people  to  an  >  ^  § 
expedition,  who  were  bound  to  ferve  under  him 
for  a  certain  time,  apparently  two  months.  Thus, 
in  Berkfhire,  "  when  the  king  fent  any  where  his 
*'  army,  one  foldier  went  from  every  five  hides,  and 
**  for  his  vidtuals  or  his  pay  every  hide  gave  him 
four  fliillings  fot  two  months.  This  money  was 
not  tranfmitted  to  the  king,  but  to  the  foldiers. 
If  any  one,  after  he  was  fummoned  to  the  expe- 
dition, did  not  go,  he  forfeited  to  the  king  all 
his  land.  If  any  who  had  the  right  of  (laying 
at  home  promifed  to  fend  a  fubftitute,  and  the 
fubftitute  did  not  go,  the  penalty  was  fifty  fhil- 
*'  lings.**  In  Wiltfhire,  "  When  the  king  went  on 
*'  an  expedition  by  land  or  fea,  he  had  from  Wil- 
**  ton  burgh  either  twenty  (hillings  to  feed  his 
^'  buzecarlos,  or  led  one  man  with  him  for  the  ho- 
*'  nour  of  five  hides."  A  curious  inftance  of  te- 
nure on  military  fervice  occurs  in  Heming's  Char- 
tularium.  The  prior  of  a  monaftery  gave  a  villa, 
to  a  miles  for  life,  on  condition  of  his  ferving  for 
the  monaftery  for  it,  in  the  expeditions  by  fea  and 
land,  which  then  frequently  took  place. 

By  the  laws,  perfons  were  forbidden  to  join  the 
fyrd  or  expedition  without  the  king's  leave.  To 
depart  from  them  without  permiflion,  when  the 
king  commanded,  was  ftill  more  feverely  puni(hcd. 
The  lofs  of  life,  and  the  forfeiture  of  all  the  of- 
fender's property,  was  the  confequence. 

The  fcip  fyrd,  or  naval  expedition,  was  ordered 
to  be  always  fo  ac,celerated  as  to  be  ready  every 
year  foon  after  Eafter. 
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BOOK  It  was  enafled,  that  whoever  deftroyed  or  in* 
jured  the  people's  fyrd  fcip  fhould  carefully  com- 
penfate  it,  and  to  the  king  the  mund  ^^. 

So  early  as  in  the  time  of  Ina,  it  was  provided 
that  if  a  fith-cund  man,  having  land,  neglefted  the 
iy.rd,  he  fliould  pay  one  hundred  and  twenty  ftiil- 
lings,  and  forfeit  his  land.  If  he  had  no  land,  he 
was  to  pay  fixty  {hillings.  A  ceorl  paid  thirty  (hil- 
lings as  a  fyrd-wite  ^°. 


^  Wilk.  Leg.  Sax.  122. 


^°Ib.  73. 
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CHAP.    IV. 

The  Witena-GemoU 

TH  E  gemot  of  the  witan  was  the  great  coun-  book 
cil  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  nation ;  their  legifla- 
iive  and  fupreme  judicial  affefnbly.  As  the  higheft 
judicial  court  of  the  kingdom,  they  refembled  our 
prefent  Houfe  of  Lords.  And  in  thole  periods, 
when  the  peers  of  the  realm  reprefented  territorial 
property  rather  than  hereditary  dignities,  the  com- 
p^irifon  between  the  Saxon  witena-gemot  and  the  up* 
per  houfe  of  our  modern  parliament  might  have  been 
more  corredly  made  in  their  legiflative  capacity. 
The  German  dates  are  recorded  by  Tacitus  to  have 
iiad  national  councils  %  and  the  continental  Saxons 
are  alfo  ftated  to  have  poffeffed  them  *. 

When  the  cyning  was  only  the  temporary  com- 
mander of  the  nation,  for  the  purpofes  of  war, 
whofe  fun£i:ion  ceafed  when  peace  returned,  the 
witena-gemot  muft  have  been  the  fupreme  autho- 
rity of  the  nation.  But  when  the  cyning  became 
an  eftabliftied  and  permanent  dignity,  whofe  privi- 
leges and  power  were  perpetually  increafing  till  he 
attained  the  majeftic  prerogatives,  and  widely-dif- 
fufed  property,  which  Athelftan  and  Edgar  en- 
joyed, the  witena-gemot  then  affumed  a  fecondary 
rank  in  the  ftate.     We  will  endeavour  to  delineate 

'  *  Tacitus  de  Morib.  Germ. 

'  Fabricius  Hift.  Sax.  64.  69.     Chronographus    Saxg. 
p.  115. 

Vol,  IV.  T 
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B  o  ^  K  its  nature  and  powers  with  fidelity,  adopting  no 
theory,  but  carefully  following  the  lights  which 
the  Saxon  documents  afford  to  us. 

The  topics  of  our  inquiry  will  be  thefe : 
What  its  members  were  ftyled. 
Of  whom  it  was  compofed. 
By  whom  convened. 
The  times  of  its  meetings. 
The  place. 
Its  bufinefs. 
Its  power. 
The  gemot  and  its  members  have  various  ap« 
pellations  in  the  writings  of  our  anceftors.     In 
their  vernacular  tongue  they  have  been  ftyled.  The 
witena-gemot ;    the    Engla  raed  gilan    (council- 
givers)  J    the   witan ;    the  Eadigra  geheahtendlic 
ymcyme  (the  illuftrious  affembly  of  the  wealthy)  j 
the  Eadigan  (the  wealthy) ;  the  mycel  fynoth  (great 
fynod)  \ 

Ik  the  Latin  phrafes  applied  to  them  by  our 
forefathers  they  have  been  called  optimates ;  prin- 
.  cipes ;  primates  i  proceres ;  concionatores  Angliae, 
and  fuch  like  \ 

The  kings,  who  allude  to  them  in  their  grants, 
call  them.  My  witan;  meorum  fapientum  arch* 
ontum;  heroicorum  virorum;  conciliatorum  me- 
orum ;  meorum  omnium  epifcoporum  et  principum 
optimatum  meorum ;   optimatibus  noftris  ^     All 

3  Sax.  Chron.  194.     MS.  Claud.  A.  3.     Sax.  Chron.  148. 
Alfred^s  Will.     Wilkins,  76.  102.     lb.  p.  10.  p.  72,  &c. 

*  Ethelward,  847.     Hem.  Chart,  p.  15.  17.  23.     MS» 
Claud.     MS.  Cfcop.     3  Gale,  484,  5,  &c. 

*  Hemmg.  Chart.  2.  41,  57.     MSt  Claud.  C.  9.  iqj, 
112,  113.  &c. 
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thefe  are  various  phrafes  to  exprefs  the  fame  thing*  chap. 
with  refereiice  to  their  prefumed  wifdom,   they 
were  called  witan  ;  with  reference  to  their  rank  and 
property,  they  were  ft y led  eadigan,  optiinates,  prin- 
cipes,  proceres,  &c. 

As  to  the  coiiipofition  of  the  witena-gdmot,  no 
minute  information  can  be  given,  though  fome 
circumftances  may  be  ftated.  The  general  terms 
that  are  ufed,  imply  ^^Ife  men,  great  men,  coun- 
fellors,  and  fenators.  Sometimes  the  expreflions 
are  more  difcriminating  j  as,  "  all  liiy  bifliops, 
princes,  and  great  men  ;  — the  wife  men,  bifhops, 
ealdormen,  and  all  the  nobility ; — all  the  bifhops, 
'*  chiefs,  and  all  the  beft  men  of  this  kingdom  in 
"  an  unanimous  legal  council  *^."  One  grant, 
which  fays,  "  with  the  confent  of  all  my  optimates, 
*'  as  well  ecclefiaftical  as  civil,  whofe  names  follow 
"  according  to  their  dignity,*'  is  figned  by  the  king, 
one  archbifliop,  fourteen  bifhops,  the  king's  mo- 
ther, the  king's  four  fens,  fixteen  abbots,  and  three 
duces  ^.  In  another,  where  fimilar  expreflions  are 
ufed,  we  find  the  king,  two  archbifhops,  four 
bifhops,  one  abbot,  feven  duces,  and  twenty -five 
miniftri  ®.  Some  grants  are  figned  by  moft  lay- 
men, and  fome  by  moft  ecclefiaftics.  The  gemots 
of  the  witan,  no  doubt,  varied  as  our  parKaments 
vary  in  the  number  and  quality  of  the  perfons  who, 
from  time  to  time,  attend.  One  grant,  ftating 
**  alt  the  primates  of  all  my  kingdom,  knowing  it, 
*^  whofe  names  are  underwritten,"  is  figned  by  the 
following  perfons :  "  the  king,  two  archbifhops, 

*  Heming.  Chart,  p.  57.  93.    Claud.  C.  9.  p.  124. 
-i  MS-  CI.  C.9.  p.  123.  »  MS.  Claud.  B.  471. 

Ta 
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book"  eleven  bifhops,  the  queen,  eleven  abbots,  nmc 

duces,  and  twenty-fix  milites  •/* 

In  a  great  council  in  the  year  716,  the  king  of 
Kent  was  prefent,  the  archbifliop  of  Canterbury, 
the  bifhop  of  Rochefter,  and  abbots,  abheffis^  prdf- 
byters,  deacons,  duces,  and  fatraps.  Among  the 
names  fubfcribed  to  the  record  pf  this  council  are 
five  abbeffes  '^  In  another  great  council,  held  in 
Sfii,  at  London,  the  king,  an  archbifliop,  two 
bifhops,  together  with  princes,  duces,  et  majores 
natu,  are  mentioned,  who  are  afterwards  ftated 
again  with  the  additional  expreffion  of  Judices.  It 
fays  their  names  were  fubfcribed  to  the  grant. 
Thefe  appear  to  be  the  king,  the  queen,  a  fubor- 
dinate  king,  an  archbifhop,  three  bifliops,  three 
princes,  three  duces,  two  officers  called  propin* 
cerna  ejus  and  pedifiecus,  two  abbots,  and  a  pref- 
byfer  ".  Another  council,  in  824,  is  fubfcribed  by 
the  king,  eight  bifliops,  one  figning  himfelf  eleSus^ 
four  abbots,  thirteen  duces,  one  pediflecus  ". 

Most  of  thofe  whofe  names  are  fubfcribed  to 
councils  or  charters,  and  who  appear  to  have  been 
the  witan  who  conftituted  the  gemot,  have  fome-titlcs 
after  their  names.  If  they  were  clergy,  they  are 
ftyled  either  archbifliop,  bifliop,  abbot,  prefbyter, 
or  deacon.  If  they  were  laymen,  we  find  the  ad- 
ditions of  princeps,  duces,  comes,  ealdorman,  mi« 
nifter  or  miles,  or  a  fpecific  title  of  houfehold  of- 

^  3  Gale's  Script.  517.       '°  Aftle's  MS.  Charters,  No.  ». 

"  lb.  No.  8.  The  expreflion  majores  natu  does  not  here, 
I  think,  mean  elded  fon,  but  is  fynonymous  with  the  Saxon 
term  ealders. 

"  Aftle'a  MS.  Ch.  No.  12. 
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fice,  as  difc  thegn  and  hraegel  thegn.    There  are,  chap. 
however,  fome  grants  which  have  names  without 
any  addition. 

We  know  what  was  neceffary  to  exalt  a  ceorl  to 
a  thegn,  but  we  cannot  diftinflly  afcertain  all  the 
qualifications  which  entitled  perfons  to  a  feat  in  the 
witena-gemot.  There  is,  however,  one  curious 
pafTage  which  afcer tains  that  a  certain  amount  of 
property  was  an  indifpenfable  requifite,  and  that 
acquired  property  would  anfwer  this  purpofe  as 
well  as  hereditary  property.  The  poffeffion  here 
ftated  to  be  neceffary  was  40  hides  of  land.  The 
whole  incident  is  fo  curious  as  to  be  worth  tran- 
fcribing. — Guddmund  defired  in  matrimony  the 
daughter  of  a  great  man,  but  becaufe  he  had  not 
the  lordfhip  of  40  hides  of  land,  he  could  not, 
though  noble,  be  reckoned  among  the  proceres  ; 
and  therefore  fhe  refufed  him.  He  went  to  his  bro- 
ther,  the  abbot  of  Ely,  complaining  of  his  misfor- 
tune. The  abbot  fraudulently  gave  him  poffef- 
fidns  of  the  monaftery  fufficient  to  make  up  the 
deficiency.  This  circumftance  attefts  that  nobility* 
alone  was  not  fufficient  for  a  feat  among  the  witan, 
and  chat  forty  hides  of  land  was  an  indifpenfable 
qualification  '^ 

It  would  be  highly  interefting  to  know  whe^ 
ther  they  who  poffeffed  this  quantity  of  land  had 
thereby  the  right  of  being  in  the  witena-gemot,  or 
whether  the  members  oiF  this  great  council  were 
eleftedfrom  the  territorial  proprietors,  and  fat  as  their 

'^  3  Gale's  Script,  p.  513* 
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BOOK  reprefentatives.  I  am  not  able  to  decide  this  curi- 
ous queftion.  But  I'  cannot  avoid  mentioning  one 
pcrfon's  defignation,  which  feems  to  have  the  force 
of  expreffing  an  eleded  member.  Among  the  per- 
fons  figning  to  the  aft  of  the  gemot  at  Clofeflioc 
in  824  is  "  Ego  Beonna  eledus  confent.  et  fub- 
^*  fcrib.  'V' 

Thev  were  convened  by  the  king's  writ.  Seve^ 
ral  paffages  in  the  writers  of  this  period  mention 
that  th^y  aflembled  at  the  fummons  of  the  king. 
•*  On  a  pafchal  folemnity  all  the  greater  men,  the 
^*  clergy  and  the  laity  of  all  the  land,  met  at  the 
^*  king's  court  to  celebrate  the  feftival  called  by 
**  him'^.*'  In  1048  the  Saxon  Chronicle  fays,  **  the 
*'  kiiig/ent  after  all  his  witan,  and  bade  them  come 
^*  to  Gloucefter  a  little  after  the  feaft  ,of  Saint 
^*  Mary  '^"  In  one  MS.  in  the  year  993,  the  king 
fays,  "  I  ordered  a  fynodale  council  to  be  held  at 
^*  Winton  on  the  day  of  Pentecofl:'^" 

The  times  of  their  meeting  feem  to  have  been 
ufually  the  great  feftivals  of  the  church,  as  Chrift- 
xnas,  Eafter,  and  Whitfuntide  ;  and  of  thefe,  if  we 
mav  judge,  by  its  being  more  frequently  mentioned, 
Eafter  was  the  favorite  period.  But  their  meet- 
-ings  were  not  confined  to  thefe  feafonsj  for  we  find 
that  they  fometimes  took  place  in  the  middle  of 
Lent  '\  near  the  feaft  of  Saint  Mary '%  July  %  Sep- 
tember, and  Oftober  ". 

'♦  Aflle's  MS.  Charters,  No.  12.  '*  3  Gale's  Script.  395. 

"5  Sax.  Chron.  p.  163.  "'  MS.  Claud.  C.  9.  p.  12^^ 

^'^Sax.  Chron.  161.  ''lb.  163. 

'^^  Aftle's  MS.  Chart.  No.  2. 

??  pax.  Chron,  164.     Heming.  Chatt.  50, 
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The  place  of  their  affembly  was  not  fixed.  Af-  chap. 
ter  Egbert's  acceffion  the  gemot  was  convened  at 
London,  at  Kingfton,  at  Wilton,  Winton,  Cloferhoe, 
Dorchefter,  Cyrneceafter,  Calne,  Ambrelbury,  Ox- 
ford, Gloucefter,.EtheIwaraburh,Kyrtlenegum,  and 
other  places  ".  Perhaps  the  place  of  their  meet- 
ing depended  on  the  king's  refidence  at  the  time, 
and  was  fixed  by  his  convenience. 

Our  monarchs  feem  to  have  maintained  their 
influence  in  the  witena-gemots  by  their  munificence. 
One  account  of  their  meeting  in  the  time  of  Ed- 
gar is  thus, given:  "  All  England,  rejoicing  in  the 
*^  placid  leifure  of  tranquil  peace,  it  happened  that 
'*  on  a  certain  pafchal  folemnity  all  the  majores  of 
'*  all  the  country,  as  well  clergy  as  laymen,  of  both 
''  orders  and  profeffions,  met  at  the  royal  court 
''  called  by  him  to  celebrate  the  feftivity,  and  to  be 
*'  honoured  by  him  with  royal  gifts.  Having  cele- 
**  brated  the  divine  myfteries  with  all  alacrity  and 
''  joy,  all  w^nt  to  the  palace  to  refreih  their  bodie$. 
''  Some  days  having  been  pafled  away,  the  king's 
*'  hall  refounded  with  acclamations.  The  ftreets 
"  murmured  with  the  bufy  hum  of  men.  None 
*'  felt  entirely  a  refufal  of  the  royal  munificence ; 
'^  for  all  were  magnificently  rewarded  with  pre- 
**  fents  of  various  fort  and  value,  in  veffels,  veft- 
^'  ments,  or  the  beft  horfes  *%" 

These  royal  gifts  are  mentioned  in  a  carta  of 
Kenulf,  dated  811,  in  which  he  fltates,  that  to  the 

"Sax.  Chron.  142.  i6j.  i68,  124.  128.  163.  146.  He- 
fning.  93.  MS.  Cott.  Aug.  2.  20.  Aftle's  MS.  Chart. 
No   8.  No.  12.     MS.  Cleop.  B.  13.     MS.  Claud.  C.9.  I2i. 

'^  3  Gale's  Script,  p.  395. 
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BOOK  confecration  of  the  church  at  Winchelcomb,  he  had 
called  the  optimates,  bifcops,  princes,  ebrls,  and 
procuratores  of  the  Mercians,  with  his  relations  and 
two  minor  kings.  He  adds,  that  to  all  the  arch* 
ontes  of  Mercia,  and  of  the  other  provinces,  he  had 
given  many  prefents  in  gold,  filver,  and  in  houfehold 
goods,  and  feleft  horfes  ;  to  every  one  according 
to  his  rank,  and  that  to  all  thofe  who  had  no  land 
he  gave  a  pound  in  the  prefent  filver  and  gold,  and 
to  every  prefbyter  a  mare,  and  to  every  fervant  of 
God  a  fhilling.  He  mentions  likewife  that  he  had 
made  thefe  prefents,  on  the  condition  that  his  inhe* 
ritance  might  continue  with  him  and  his  Heirs  the 
more  firmly  an^  fecurely  ^*. 

The  king  prefided  at  the  witena-gemots,  and 
fometimes,  perhaps  always,  addreffed  them.  In 
993  we  have  this  account  of  a  royal  fpeech.  The 
king  fays,  in  a  charter  which  recites  what  had 
paffed  at  one  of  their  meetings,  *"  I  benignantly 
**  addreffed  to  them  falutary  and  pacific  words.  I 
**  admoniflied  all — that  thofe  things  which  were 
''  worthy  of  the  Creator,  and  ferviceable  to  the 
*'  health  of  my  foul,  or  to  my  royal  dignity,  and 
"  which  ftiould  prevail  as  proper  for  the  EnglJih 
"  people-  they  might,  with  the  Lord's  affiftance, 
*'  difcufs  in  common  ^K^*  The  fpeech  of  Edgar, 
in  favour  of  the  monks,  has  been  noticed  in  a  for-^ 
mer  volume  *\ 

It  has  been  already  ftated,  that  one  of  their  du- 
ties was  to  eleiQ:  the  fovereign,  and  to  aflift  at  his 
coronation.     Another  was  to  co-operate  with  the 


^ 


Dugd.  Mon.  Angl.  i.  p.  189. 

14^.  Claud.  C-  9«  ?•  122.  ^3  Angl.  Sax.  p.  173. 
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king  in  making  laws.     Thus  Bede  fays,  of  the  c  h  a  p. 
carlieft  laws  we   have,   that  Ethelbert  eftabliflied      ^^* 
thiein  "  with  the  counfel  of  his  wife  men  *'."     The 
introduftory  paffages  of   the  Anglo-Saxon  laws 
which  exift,  ufually -exprefs  that  they  were  made 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  witan. 

The  witena-gemot  appears  alfo  to  have  mad^ 
treaties  jointly  with  the  king ;  for  the  treaty  with 
Guthrun  and  the  Danes  thus  begins :  "  This  is  the 
"  treaty  which  -Alfred,  king,  and  Gythrun,  king, 
"  and  all  the  witan  of  England,  and  all  the  people 
"  in  Eaft  Anglia,  (that  is  the  Danes,)  have  made 
^^  and  fattened  with  oaths  *\"  In  loi  i,  it  is  faid 
that  the  king  and  his  witan  fent  to  the  Danes  and 
defired  peace,  and  promifed  tribute  and  fupply  ^. 
On  another  occafion,  the  Saxon  Chronicle  ftates, 
that  the  king  fent  to  the  hoftile  fleet  an  ealdorman, 
who,  with  the  word  of  the  king  and  his  witan, 
made  peace  with  them^°.  In  1016,  it  exprefles 
that  Eadric,  the  ealdorman,  and  the  witan,  who 
were  their  counfel,  that  the  kings  (Edmund  and 
Canute)  (hould  make  peace  between  them  ^'.  In 
1002,  the  king  ordered,  and  his  witan,  the  money 
to  be  paid  to  the  Danes,  and  peace  to  be  made^*. 
The  treaty,  printed  in  Wilkin's  Leges  Anglo-Saxo- 
nicae,  p.  104.  is  faid  to  have  been  made  by  the  king 
and  his  witan. 

They  are  alfo  mentioned  to  us  as  aflifting  the 
king  in  direfting  the  military  preparations  of  the 
kingdom.  Thus,  in  992,  the  Saxon  Chronicle  fays, 
that  ^^  the  king  ordered,  and  all  his  witan,  that  man 


-'  Bede,  1.  2.  c.  5. 
^  Sax.  Chron.  140. 
3'  lb.  150. 


^  Wilkin's  Leg.  Angl.  47. 
3°  wSax.  Chron.  132. 
^  lb.'  132. 
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B  o  o  K  ^<  fhould  gather  together  all  the  Ibips  that  were 
*^  to  go  to  London  ".'*  In  999,  the  king,  with  his 
witan,  ordered  that  both  the  ihip  fyrde  and  the 
land  fyrde  fhould  be  led  againft  the  Danes  ^*.  So, 
in  1052,  the  king  decreed,  and  his  witan,  that  man 
ihould  proceed  with  the  (hips  to  Sandwich,  and  fet 
Raulf,  eorl,  and  Oddan,  eorl,  to  heafod-mannuoi 
(to  be  the  head-men)  thereto  ^^ 

Impeachments  of  great  men  were  made  before 
the  witena-gemot.  Some  inftances  may  be  concifely 
narrated.  In  1048,  the  king,  conceiving  that  he 
had  caufe  of  complaint  againft  the  family  of  the 
famous  Godwin,  convened  the  witena- gemot.  The 
family  armed.  The  witan  ordered  that  both  fides 
fhould  defift  from  hoftilities,  and  that  the  king 
ffiould  give  God's  peace  and  his  full  friendfhip  to 
both  fides.  Then  the  king  and  his  witan  diredled 
another  witena-gemot  to  be  aflembled  at  London  on 
the  next  harvefl:  equinox,  and  the  king  ordered  the 
army  on  the  fouth  and  north  of  the  Thames  to  be 
bannan. 

At  this  gemot,  Eorl  Swain,  one  of  Godwin's 
fons,  was  declared  an  utlah,  (outlaw),  and  Godwin 
and  his  other  fon  Harold  were  cited  to  attend  the 
gemot  as  fpeedily  as  poflible.  They  approached, 
and  defired  peace  and  hoftages,  that  they  might 
come  into  the  gemot  and  quit  it  without  treachery. 
They  were  again  cited,  and  they  repeated  their  de- 
mand. Hoftages  were  refufed  them,  and  five  days 
of  fafety  only  allowed  them  to  leave  the  country. 
They  obeyed,  and  went  exiles  into  Flanders  ^\ 

"  Sax.  Chron.  126.  *♦  lb.  130. 

''  lb.  165.  ««  lb.  16^. 
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We  have  another  inftance  of  the  great  coundl  chap. 
both  banifliing  and  pardoning.  A  great  gemot,  in 
1052,  was  affembled  at  London,  which  "  all  the 
*'  eorls  and  the  beft  men  in  the  country*'  attended. 
There  Godwin  made  his  defence,  and  purged  him- 
felf  before  his  lord  the  king  and  all  the  people, 
that  he  was  guiltlefs  of  the  crime  charged  on  him 
and  his  Tons.  The  king  forgave  Him  and  his  fa- 
mily,  and  reftored  them  their  poffeflions  and  the 
earldom.  But  the  archbifhop  and  all  the  French** 
men  were  banifhed  ^^ 

The  fame  power  was  exerted  in  1055.  A  wi- 
tena-gemot  was  -  affembled  feven  days  before  Mid- 
Lent,  and  Eorl  Elfgar  was  outlawed  for  high  trea- 
treafon,  or,  as  it  is  exprcffed,  becaufe  he  was  a 
fwica,  a  betrayer  of  the  king  and  all  his  people. 
His  earldom  was  given  to  another  ^'. 

So  all  the  optimates  meeting  at  Cyrnceafter  in 
the  rdgn  of  Ethelred,  banilhed  Elfric  for  high  trea- 
fon,  and  confifcated  all  his  poffeflions  to  the  king  \ 

At  a  great  council^  held  in  716,  one  of  their 
main  objefts  is  expreffed  to  have  been  to  examine 
anxioufly  into  the  ftate  of  the  churches  and  mo- 
nafteries  in  Kent  and  their  poffeflions  ^. 

At  thefe  councils,  grants  of  land  were  made  and 
confirmed.  The  inftances  of  this  are  innumerable. 
Thus,  in  811,  Conwulf,  at  a  very  great  council 
convened  in  London,  gave  fome  lands  of  his  own 
right,  with  the  advice  and  confent  of  the  faid  coun- 
cil ^\    It  would  be  almofl:  endlefs  to  enumerate  all 

^  Sax.  Chron.  168.  ^  lb.  169. 

^  MS.  Claud.  G.  9.  p.  123, 124. 

*•  AiUe's  MS.  Chart.  No.  2.        ^  lb.  No.  8. 
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^  the  grants  which  we  know  of  where  the  confent  of 
the  council  is  ftated. 

At  the  council  in  716  they  forbad  any  layman 
taking  any  thing  from  the  monaftery  therein  named^ 
and  they  freed  the  lands  belonging  to  it  from  va- 
rious impolitions  and  payments  ^*. 

At  the  council  in  824  they  inquire  into  the 
neceffities  of  tHe  fecular  deputies,  as  well  as  into 
the  monafterial  difciplines,  and  into  the  ecclefiafti- 
cal  morals.  Here  a  complaint  was  made  by,  the 
archbiihop,  that  he  had  been  unjuftly  deprived  of 
fome  land.  He  cited  thofe  who  withheld  it.  The 
writings  concerning  the  land  were  produced,  and 
viva  voce  evidence  heard.  The  writings  and  the 
land  were  ordered  by  the  council  to  be  given  to  the 
archbifhop  *\ 

At  a  council  in  903,  an  ealdorman  ftated  that 
his  title  deeds  had  been  deftroyed  by  fire.  He  ap- 
plied to  the  council  for  leave  to  have  new  ones. 
New  ones  were  ordered  to  be  made  out  to  him,  as 
nearly  fimilar  to  the  former  as  memory  could  make 
them  ^^ 

What  was  done  at  one  council  was  fometimes 
confirmed  at  another.  Thus  what  was  done  in 
the  great  council  in  Baccandfield  was  confirmed  in 
the  fame  year  at  another  held  in  July  at  Clo- 
veflioh.  So  a  gift  at  Eafter  confirmed  at  Chrift* 
mas^^ 

That  the  witena-gemot  fometimes  refifted  the 
royal  afts,  appears  from  their  not  choofing  to  con- 

^*  Aftle*s  MS.  Chart.  No.  2.        ^^  lb.  No.  12. 

^  lb.  No.  31.       ^^  lb.  No.  2.  and  MS.  Claud.  C.  9.  124. 
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fider  a  gift  of  land  by  Baldred  king  of  Kent  valid,  c  hap. 
becaufe  he  did  not  pleafe  them  ^. 

Th£  witena-gemot  frequently  appears  to  us,  in 
the  Saxon  remains,  as  the  high  court  of  judicature 
of  the  kingdom. 

In  896,  j£thelred,  the  ealdorman  of  Mercia, 
convened  all  the  witan  of  Mercia,  (which  had  not 
yet  been  reduced  into  a  province)  the  bifliops,  eal- 
dormen,  and  all  the  nobility,  at  Gloucefter,  with 
the  leave  of  Alfred.  *'  They  confulted  how  they 
mod  juftly  might  bold  their  theod  fcipe,  both 
for  God  and  for  the  world,  and  right  many  men, 
both  clergy  and  laity,  concerning  the  lands, 
<^  and  other  things  that  were  detained."  At  this 
gemot  the  biihop  of  Worcefter  made  his  complaint 
of  the  wood  land,  of  which  he  was  deprived.  All 
the  witan  declared  that  the  church  fhould  have  its 
rights  preferved,  as  well  as  other  perfons.  A  dif- 
cuflion  and  an  accommodation  took  place  ^'^. 

In  another  cafe  of  difputed  lands,  the  bifliop 
dates,  that  he  could  obtain  no  right  before^£thelred 
was  lord  of  Mercia.  He  aflembled  the  witan  of 
Mercia  at  Saltwic,  about  manifold  needs,  both  ec- 
clefiaftical  and  civil.  "  Then  (fays  the  bifliop)  X 
*^  fpoke  of  the  monaftery  with  the  erfe  ge  write, 
*^  (cx-conveyances  of  the  land)  and  defired  my 
**  right.  Then  Eadnoth,  and  Alfred,  and  iElfstan, 
<«  pledged  me  that  they  would  either  give  it  to  me, 
^^  or  would,'  among  their  kinsfolk,  find  a  man  who 
^^  would  take  it  on  the  condition  of  being  obedient 
*^  to  me.**     No  man,  however,  would  take  the 

f  Spelman*s  Concilia,  p.  340.    ^  Heming.  Chart,  i*  p*  93« 
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BOOK  land  on  thefe  terms,  and  the  parties  came  to  an  ac-^ 
commodation  on  the  fubjeft  ^. 

In  851,  the  monks  of  Croyland  havmg  fuffered 
much  from  fome  violent  neighbours,  laid  their  com- 
plaint before  the  witena^gemot.  The  king  ordered 
the  fheriff  of  Lincoln,  and  his  other  officers  in  that 
diftrift,  to  take  a  view  of  the  lands  of  the  monaftery, 
and  to  make  their  report  to  him  and  his  council, 
wherever  they  (hould  be  at  the  end  of  Eafter.  This 
was  done,  and  the  grievances  were  removed  ^. 

The  power  of  the  witena-gemot  over  the  public 
gilds  of  the  kingdom,  we  cannot  detail.  The  lands 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  the  burghs,  and  the  people, 
appear  to  us,  in  all  the  documents  of  our  anceC- 
ors,  as  fubjefted  to  certain  definite  payments  to 
the  king  as  to  their  lords  ^  and  we  have  already 
ftated,  that  by  a  cuftom,  whofe  origin  is  loft  in 
its  antiquity,  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  all  their 
lands,  unlefs  fpecially  exempted,  were  liable  to 
three  great  burdens,  the  building  and  reparation 
of  bridges  and  fortifications,  and  to  military  expe^ 
ditions.  But  what  we  now  call  taxation,  feems  to 
have  begun  in  the  time  of  Ethelred,  and  to  have 
arifen  from  the  evils  of  a  foreign  invafion.  Henry 
of  Huntingdon,  fpeaking  of  the  payment  of  ten 
thoufand  pounds  to  the  Danes  to  buy  off  their 
hoftility,  fays,  "  This  evil  has  lafted  to  our  days, 
**  and  long  will  continue,  unlefs  the  mercy  of  God 
*^  interferes ;  fot*  we  now  (in  the  twelfth  century), 
'^  pay  that  to  our  kings  from  cuftom,  which  waa 

**  Heming.  Chart,  i.  p.  120.        ^'  Ingulf,  p.  12^ 
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^^  paid  to  the  Danes  from  unfpeakable  terror  ^^**  chap. 

This  payment,  and  thofe  which  followed,  are  ftated 

to  have  been  ordered  by  the  king  and  the  witena- 

gemot  *'. 

Under  fovereigns  of  feeble  capacity,  the  witena- 

gemot  feems  to  have  been  the  fcene  of  thofe  fac* 

tions  which  always  attend  both  ariftocracies  and 

democracies^  when  no  commanding  talents  exifl:  to 

predominate  in  the  difcuflions,  and  to  ihape  the 

council. 

The  reigns  of  Eihelred  the  Second,  and  of  the 
Confeffor,  were  diftinguifhed  by  the  turbulence, 

and  even  treafon  of  the  nobles.  Of  the  former  our 

Malmfbury  writes,  *'  Whenever  the  duces  met  in 

^^  the  council,  fome  chofe  one  thing  and  fome 

*'  another.      They   feldom  agreed    in  any   good 

"  opinion.  They  confulted  more  on  domeftic  trea- 

*'  fons,  than  on  the  public  neceffiiies  * V 

^°  Hen.  Hunt.  1.  5.  p.  357.      Brompton  Chron.  p.  879. 
Ingulf  alfo  complains  heavily  of  thefe  exaftions,  p.  55* 
'*  Sajc.  Chron.  126.  132.  136.  140.  142. 
^  Malmfb.  p.  63. 
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C  H  A  P.     V. 

Tbeir  Official  Dignities. 

BOOK  fX^HE  Ealdorman  was  the  higheft  officer  in 
X  the  kingdom*  In  rank  he  was  inferior  tp 
an  etheling ;  for  when  an  eiheling's  were  geld  was 
fifteen  thoufand  thrymias,  an  ealdorman's  was  but 
eight  thoufand '.  He  was  the  chief  of  a  (hire,  and 
he  loft  this  dignity  if  he  connived  at  the  efcape  of 
a  robber,  unlefs  the  king  pardoned  him  ^.  He  was 
one  of  the  witan,  who  attended  the  witenargcmot  \ 
He  prefided  with  the  biflxop  at  the  fcir^-gemot, 
which  he  was  ordered  to  attend  %  and  the  folc* 
gemot  K  He  ranked  with  a  bi(hop  %  but  was  fu" 
perior  to  the  thegn  ^.  He  had  great  civil  powers 
in  adminiftering  juftice^  and  aifo  enjoyed  high  mi- 
litary authority ;  he  is  mentioned  as  leadmg  the 
fhire  to  battle  againft  the  enemy  %  To  draw  wea- 
pons before  him  incurred  a  penalty  of  one  hundred 
(hillings  ^ ;  and  to  fight  before  him  in  a  gemot  in- 
curred a  fine  to  him  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
fliillings,  befides  other  punifhments  ""^  The  ealdor- 
man is  a  title  which  occurs  perpetually  in  the  Saxon 
Chronicle. 

The  Eorle  is  a  dignity  recognized  in  our  earliefl: 
laws.     It  appears  in  thofe  of  Ethelbert,  who  died 

'  Wilk.  Leg.  Sax.  p.  71.  Mb.  20.  ^  lb.  14. 

*Ib.7S.i 36.  Mb.  42.  Mb.  3». 

'  lb.  22. 7^.  ®  Sax.  Chron.  p«  7^. 

5  Wilk.  Leg.  Sax.  p.  38.  !'  lb.  42. 
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in  616,  ivhere  oflFences  in  the  tune  and  agatnft  the  c  h  a  p- 
birele  of  an  eorle  are  exprefsly  puniflied  ".  He  is 
alifo  mentioned  in  a  charter,  dated  680  ".  The 
mund  of  his  widow  is  highly  eftiniated  '\  He  is 
alfo  noticed  in  the  laws  of  Alfred,  Edward,  Ethet- 
ftan,  and  Edgar  *^. 

An  eorle's  heriot  was  four  horfes  faddled  and 
four  horfes  not  faddled,  four  helms,  four  *  mails, 
«ight  fpears  and  (hields,  four  fwords,  and  two  hun- 
dred mancufa  of  gold,  which  was  twice  a  chagnV 
heriot  '^  To  be  an  .eorle  was  a  dignity  to  which  a 
thegn  might  arrive  '%  and  even  a  ceorle  '^ 

In  656  Wulfer,  in  his  charter,  mentions  the 
^orls.  '*  I  Wulfer,  kyning,  with  the  king  and 
♦'  with  eorles,  and  with  herotogas,  and  with 
"  thegnas,  the  witneffes  of  this  gift  '^"  The  per^- 
fons  who  fign  this,  with  the  king  and  clergy,  call 
themfclves  ealdormen.  The  title  of  eorl  occurs 
again  in  a  grant  in  675  '%  and  afterwards  ^°. 

In  the  fragment  of  poetry  in  the  Saxon  Chro- 
nicle to  the  year  975,  Edward,  thefon  of  Edgar,  is 
tailed  the  eorla  ealder;  the  ruler  of  eorls^\ 

In  966  Oflac  is  dated  to  have  received,  his  eal- 
-dordome.  In  975  he  is  called  fe  rasere  eorl,  the 
great  earl ;  and  is  ftated  to  have  been  banilhed  **  j 
be  is  alfo  called  ealdorman  *^  This  faoie  Oflac  is 
mentioned  in  the  laws  of  Edgar  as  an  earl.  "  Then 

"  Wdk.  Leg.  Sax.  p.  3,  "  Spelman.  Concil.  p.  16^ 

■   »3   Wilkin's  Leg.  S:ix.  p.  7.  •"*  Wiik.  3^.  53.  70.  82. 

"  lb,  144.  '^  lb.  71.  '7  lb.  112. 

''  Sax.  Chron.  p.  37.  '^  Sax.  Ch.  p.  42. 

^  lb.  p.^2.      .  "  lb.  123.  ^'  lb.  p.  121. 123, 
'3  lb.  122. 
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^  ^v^  ^  "  ^^^  Oflac  eorl  promote  it,  and  all  the  army  that 
"  in  this  ealdordom  remaineth  **.'*  Thefe  paffages 
induce  a  belief  that  eorle  and  ealdorman  were  but 
different  denominations  of  the  fame  official  dignity. 
Yet  when  we  find  in  the  Chronicle  fuch  diftinftions 
in  the  fame  paragraph,  as  "  Ealfrice  ealdormari, 
and  Thorode  eorl  ~*,"  we  are  led  to  imagine  that 
there  muft  have  been  fome  peculiar  traits  by 
which  they  were  difcriminated.  But  it  i^  obvious 
from  the  Saxon  Chronicle  that  eorldome  ^'^  ex- 
preffed  the  fame  thing  that  ealdordome  has  been 
applied  to  fignify. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  period  the 
title  ealdorman  feems  to  have  been  fuperfeded  by 
that  of  eorl  ^^  The  iarl  of  the  Northmen  was  the 
fame  title. 

Th£  term  hcretoch  implies  a  leader  of  an  army, 
and  hold  is  mentioned  as  a  dignity  in  iEthelftan's 
laws,  whofe  were  was  higher  than  that  of  a  thegn  *'. 
Many  perfons  with  this  title  are  mentioned  in  the 
Chronicle  ^"^  in  the  years  905,  911. 

The  Gerefas  were  officers  appointed  by  the 
executive  power,  and  in  rank  inferior  to  the  eorle 
or  ealdorman.  They  were  of  various  kinds.  The 
heh-gerefa  is  mentioned,  whofe  were  was  four  thou^ 
fand  thrymfas  ^°.  Alfo  the  wic  gerefa,  before  whom 
purchafes  of  the  Kentifhmen  in  London  were  to  be 
made,  unlefs  they  had  good  witneffes  ^'-  And  the 
porte^gerefa,  or  the  gerefa  of  the  gate,  who  was  to 

^  Wilk.  Leg.  Sax.  82.  '^  Giix.  Chron.  127. 

^^Siix.  Ch.  168,  169.  ^'  Ih.  164-173. 

?®  Wilk.  Leg.  Sax.  7  j.  '^  Sax.  Chron.  lol.  163. 

^^Wilk.  Leg.  71.  ^' Wilk.  9. 
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witnefs  all  purchafes  without  the  gate,  unlefs  other  chap. 
unimpeachable  perfons  were  prefent^*. 

The  gerefas  were  in  every  byrig  ".  They  were 
judicial  officers  ^%  and  were  ordered  to  judge  ac- 
cording to  right  judgment,  and  the  dom-bec,  or 
book  of  judgment.  They  delivered  over  offenders 
to  puniftiment^^  They  were  prefent  at'  the  folc- 
gemot  ^%  where  they  were  to  do  juftice.  They 
were  ordered  to  convene  a  gemot  every  four  weeks 
to  end  law-fuits  ^\  They  took  bail  or  fecurity  iri 
their  refpeftive  (hires  for  every  one  to  keep  the 
peace ;  and  if  they  omitted  to  take  the  bail,  and 
neglefted  their  duty,  they  loft  their  office,  and  the 
king's  friendftiip,  and  forfeited  to  him  one  hundred 
and  twenty  (hillings  ^^ 

I !^  cafes  of  robbery  application  was  to  be  made 
to  the  gerefa  in  whofe  diftrift  it  was,  and  he  was  to 
provide  as  many  men  as  were  fufficient  to  appre- 
hend the  thief,  and  avenge  the  injury^'.  If  any 
one  became  "  untrue"  to  every  one,  the  king's 
gerefa  was  to  go  and  bring  him  under  bail,  that  he 
might  be  brought  tojuftice  to  ahfwer  his  accufer. 
If  the  offender  could  find  no  bail,  he  was  to  be 
killed  '^°.  He  was  to  fupply  fuch  piifoners  with  food 
who  had  no  relations  that  could  fupport  them  ^\ 
He  was  to  defend  the  abbots  in  their  neceffities  ^\ 

They  were  made  refponfible  for  their  official  con- 
duft.  If  they  neglected  their  duty,  it  was  ordered  in 
the  laws  of  Ethelftan,  that  they  (hould  be  fined  for 

^'  Wllk.  Leg.  48.  ''  lb.  54,;55. 

^+  lb.  9.  12.  48,  49.  ^'  lb.  II,         •  ^  Tb.  39.  41. 

"  lb.  50.  '"^  lb.  69.  ^'  lb.  68. 

*°  lb.  103.  ^'  lb.  34.  ♦'  lb.  115 
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BOOK  iheir  delinquency,  and  be  difplaced,  and  the  bifliop 
was  to  announce  it  to  the  gerefa  in  hisprovince.  If 
they  broke  the  law  they  had  to  pay  five  pounds  the 
firft  time,  the  price  of  their^vere  the  fecond,  and  for 
the  third  offence  they  loft  all  their  property  *^  If 
fhey  took  a  bribe  to  pervert  right,  they  were 
puniflied  as  feverely  ^\ 

The  Thegns  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  in  rank 
below  the  eorles  and  ealdormen.  They  formed  a 
fpeci^s  of  nobih'ty  peculiar  to  thofe  ancient  times  j 
and  though,  at  this  diftanc  period^  they  cannot 
be  delineated  accurately,  yetj  from  the  circum- 
ftanccs  which  we  can  colled,  we  (hall  find  them  a 
very  curious  and  interefting  order  of  men* 

It  has  been  already  meniioned,  that  it  was  a  rank 
attainable  by  all,  even  by  the  fervile,  and  that  the 
^  |-equifites  which  conftituted  the  dignity  are  ftated 
in  the  laws  to  have  been  the  poffeffion  of  five  hides 
pf  his  own  land,  a  church,  a  kitchen,  a  bell-houfe, 
a  judicial  feat  at  the  burgh  gate,  and  an  appropriate 
office  in  the  king's  hall. 

But  it  was  effentlal  to  a  thegn  that  he  fhould  b^ 
'^  landed  proprietor,  for  though  a  ceorl  had  a  helm, 
piail,and  a  gold-handled  fword,  yet  if  he  had  no  land, 
the  laws  declare  that  he  muft  ftill  remain  a  ceofl  ^^ 

The  thegns  were  of  two  defcriptions.  The  in- 
ferior fort  was  called  thegn,  and  the  fuperior  were 
diftinguifhed  as  king's  thegns.  The  laws  recognife 
;hefe  two  defcriptions.  A  king's  thegn  accufed  of 
homicide  was  to  acquit  himfelf  of  guilt  by  twelve 
.  Ring's  thegns  i   a  thegn  of  lefla  maga  with  eleven 

<l  Wllk.  Leg.  6i.  ''  lb.  62.  ''  Jb.  70, 
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of  his  equals  *\  The  hercrgeat,  or  heriot  of  the  c  h^ a  p- 
king's  ,thegn*  that  mas  neareft  to  him,  was  two 
horfes  faddledj  and  two  not  fed^led,  two  fwords, 
four  fpears,  (hields,  helms,  and  mails,  and  fifty 
mancus  of  gold.  But  the  here-geat  of  a  common 
thegn  was  but  one  horfe,  and  his  trapping  an4 
arras  ^^  By  comparing  tbefe  heriots,  we  may  fee 
bow  greatly  fuperior  the  rank  of  the  king's  thegft 
was  efteemed. 

The  inferior  thegtis  appear  to  have  been  numer** 
OU8.  In  every  borough,  fays  a  law,  thirty- three 
thanes  were  chofen  to  witnefs.  In  fmall  burghs,  and 
to  every  hundred,  twelve  were  to  be  felefted  ^\ 

Thegns  are  twice  mentioned  in  the  laws  at 
thegns  born  fo/^.  Perhaps  the  title  was  atta^h^ 
to  their  landed  property,  and  defcendtd  with  it. 
In  the  Domefday  furvey  many  lands  are  mentioned 
in  feveral  countiies,  which  are  called  **  Terra  taino- 
**  rum  }**  the  land  of  the  thegns. 

If  a  thegn  had  a  church  in  his  boclande^  with  a 
place  of  burial,  he  was  to  give  to  the  church  one-* 
third  of  his  own  tenths  ;  if  he"  hiad  not  a  burial- 
place,  he  was  to  give  what  he  chofe  out  of  the 
nine  parts  '°. 

The  king's-thegn  was  the  thegn  of  office.  No 
one  was  to  have  any  focne  or  jurifdiftion  over  him 
but  the  king  ^'* 

The  thegn  feenis  to  have  been  a  military  noble. 
It  is  the  Saxon  word  ufually  applied  in  thofe  times 
to  denote  what  the  word  miles  fignified. 

^  Wilk.  Leg.  47.  *7  lb.  14^.  43  lb.  c<^. 

^»  ib.  125.27.  ''  lb.  130.  144,    5»  Ib»  118. 
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B  o  o  K  ■\^£  have  learnt  from  Domefday-book  that  for 
the  tenure  of  five  hides  of  iand  the  owner  was 
liable  to  the  fyrd  or  Saxon  militia.  We  have  alfo 
found  that  the  tenure  of  five  hides  of  land  was^ 
effential  to  the  dignity  of  thegn.  To  be  king'^ 
thegn  feems  to  have  been  a  fort  of  feudal  dignity^ 
for  which  military  fervice  in  the  fyrd  was  impofed. 
The  king's  thegn  is  mentioned  in  the  laws  as  at- 
tending in  his  expeditions,  and  as  having  a  thega 
under  him  ^*. 

The  thegn  was  alfo  a  magiftrate,  and  might  lofe 
his  dignity-.  The  laws  declared  that  if  a  judge  de-* 
cided  unjuftly,  he  fliould  pay  to  the  king  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  ibillings,  unlefs  he  could  fwear 
thatjie  knew  no  better,  and  he  was  to  lofe  hig 
thegn-fcipc,  unlefs  he  could  afterwards  buy  it  of 
the  king  '.^ 

They  are  thus  mentioned  by  Edgar  :  "  In  every 
**  byrig  and  in  every  fcire  I  will  have  my  kingly 
'*  rights,  as  my  father  had,  and  my  thegns  Aall 
*'  have  their  thegn-fhip  in  my  time,  as  they  had  in 
"  my  father ^s  '\'* 

His  were  was  two  thoufand  thrymfa^^  It  is 
elfewhere  dated  as  equal  to  that  of  fix  ceorles,  or 
twelve  hundred  fhilHngs  ^^  If  a  thief  took  re- 
fuge with  a  thegn,  he  was  allowed  three  days* 
afylum  ". 

The  judicial  magiftracy  of  the  thegns  appears 
from  their  aflifting  at  the  fhire-gemots.  The 
Northmen  had  alfo  a  dignity  of  this  fort,  for  thegns 
are  mentioned  in  Snorre. 

5'  Wilk.  Leg.  71.         "  lb.  77.  135.  *4  Jl>.  8q^ 

•*»  lb.  71.  5*1^.64.  ''  lb.  6 J. 
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B  O  O  K     V. 

The  Hiftory  of  the  Lawls  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons. 

CHAP.    L 

Homicide. 

TO  trace  the  principles  on  which  the  laws  of  c  hap. 
various  nations  have  been  formed,  has  been 
at  all  times  an  interefting  objed  of  intellectual 
exertion ;  and  as  the  legiflation  of  the  more  po- 
lifhed  periods  of  dates  is  much  governed  by  its 
ancient  inftitutions,  it  will  be  important  to  con- 
lider  the  principles  on  which  our  Anglo-Saxon 
forefathers  framed  their  laws  to  punifli  public 
wrongs,  and  to  redrefs  civil  injuries. 

It  will  not  be  expefted  that  we  (hould  give  a 
complete  commentary  on  the  Saxon  criminal  law 
in  that  narrow  compafs  within  which  we  are  obUged 
to  confine  each  divifion  of  our  prefent  volume. 
But  we  will  endeavour  to  trace  the  progrefs  of  the 
Saxon  legiflation  in  fome  of  its  more  prominent 
features,  and  in  the  principal  offences.  W6  {Jiall 
feledl  for  this  purpofe,  homicide,  perfonal  injuries, 
theft,  and  adultery. 

The  principle  of  pecuniary  puniftiraent  pervades 
the  laws  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  of  all  the  Ger» 
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BOOK  man  nations.  Whether  it  arofe  from  the  idea  that 
the  punifhment  of  crime  (hould  be  attended  with 
fome  benefit  to  the  individual  injured,  or  his  fa- 
mily, or  his  lord ;  or  whether,  in  their  fierce  dif- 
pofitions  and  warring  habits,  death  was  lefs  dreaded 
as  aa  evil  than  poverty  ;  or  whether  the  great  were 
the  authors  of  moft  of  the  crimes  committed,  and 
It  was  eafi€r  to  make  them  refponfible  in  their  pro- 
perty than  in  their  lives,  we  cannot  at  this  diftant 
aera  decide :  but  we  will  endeavour  to  feleft  a  few 
of  the  principles  by  which  the  pecuniary  corapen- 
fations  and  forfeitures  appear  to.  have  been  re- 
gulated. 

The  Saxons  made  many  diftinftions  in  homi- 
cides. The  life  of  every  man  was  protefted,  not 
by  the  penalty  of  his  murderer's  death,  but  by  the 
pecuniary  exaftions  which  were  to  follow  the  homi- 
cide. All  ranks  of  men  were  not,  however,  efteemed 
of  equal  value  in  the  eye  of  the  Saxon  kw,  nor 
their  lives  equally  worth  protefting.  The  Saxons 
had  therefore  eftabliftied  many  nice  diftinftions  in 
this  refpeft.  Our  prefent  legiflation  conliderjs  the 
life  of  one  man  as  facred  as  that  of  another,  and 
will  not  admit  the  degree  of  the  crime  of  murder 
to  depend  on  the  rank  or  property  of  the  deceafed. 
Hence  a  peafant  is  now  as  fecured  from  wilful  ho- 
micide as  a  nobleman.  It  was  otherwife  among  the 
Saxons. 

The  proteftion  which  every  man  received  was 
a  curious  exhibition  of  legiflative  arithnaetic.  Every 
man  was  va^lued  at  a  certain  fum,  which  was  called 
his  were,  and  whoever  took  his  life  was  punifhed 
by  having  to  pay  this  were. 
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The  were  was  the  compenfation  allotted  to  the  chap. 
family  or  relations  of  the  deceafed  for  the  lofs  of 
his  life.     But  the  Saxons  had  fo  far  advanced  in 
legiflation  as  to  confider  homicide  as  a  public  as 
well  as  private  wrongs    Hence,  befides  the  redrefs 
appointed  to  the  family  of  the  deceafed,  another 
pecuniary  fine  was  impofed  on  the  murderer,  which 
was  called  the  wite.     This  was  the  fatisfaftion  to 
be  rendered  to  the  community  for  the  public  wrong 
which  had  been  committed.     It  was  paid  to  the 
magiftrate  prefiding  over  it,  and  varied  according 
to  the  dignity  of  the  perfon  in  whofe  jurifdiftion 
the  offence  was  committed ;   1 2  (hillings  was  the 
payment  to  an  eoric,  if  the  homicide  occarred  ia 
his  town,  and  50  were  forfeited  to -the  king  if  the 
diftrid  were  under  the  regal  jurifdiftion  \ 

In  the  firft  J^axon  laws  which  were  committed 
to  writing,  or  which  have  defcended  to  us,  'and 
which  were  eftabliflied  in  the  beginning  of  the  7th 
century,  murder  appears  to  have  been  only  punifh- 
able  by  the  were  and  the  wite,  provided  the  ho- 
micide was  not  in  the  fervile  ftate.  If  an  efne,  a 
Have,  killed  a  man,  even  "  unfinningly,"  it  was 
Hot,  as  with  lis,  cfteemed  an  excufable  homicide^ 
k  was  pnniftied  by  the  forfeiture  of  all  that  he 
was  worth*.  A  perfon  fo  puniflied  prefents  u^ 
with  the  original  idea  of  a  felon ;  a  feo-lun,  or  one 
diverted  of  all  property. 

In  the  laws  of  Ethelbert  the  were  feems  to  have 
been  uniform.  Thefe  laws  ftate  a  meduman  leod- 
gelde,  a  general  penalty  for  murder,  which  ap- 

'  Wilkins,  p.  2,  3,  Mb.  7. 
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BOOK  pears  to  have  been  1 00  (hillings  K  The  differences 
of  the  crime  arifing  from  the  quality  of  the  de« 
ceafed,  or  the  dignity  of  the  magiftrate  within  whofis 
jurifdidion  it  occurred,  or  the  circumftances  of  the 
a6lion,  were  marked  by  differences  of  the  wite  ra- 
ther than  of  the  were.  The  wite  in  a  king's  towa 
was  50  (hillings ;  in  an  earl's,  1 2.  If  the  deceafed 
was  a  freeman,  the  wite  was  50  (hillings  to  the 
king  as  the  drichtin,  the  lord  or  fovereign  of  the 
land.  So,  if  the  adt  was  done  at  an  open  grare, 
20  (hillings  was  the  wite ;  if  the  deceafed  was  a 
ceorle's,  fix  (hillings  was  the  wite ;  if  a  laec  killed 
the  nobleft  gueft,  80  (hillings  was  the  wite;  if 
the  next  in  rank,  60 ;  if  the  third,  40  (hil- 
lings \ 

The  wite  and  the  leodgelde  were  to  be  paid  by 
the  murderer  from  his  own  property,  and  with 
good  money.  But  if  he  fled  from  juftice,  his  re- 
lations were  made  rerponfible  for  it  K   . 

The  Saxon  law-makers  fo  far-*iextended  their 
care  as  to  puni(h  thofe  who  contributed  to  homicide 
by  introducing  weapons  among  thofe  who  were 
quarrelling.     20  (hillings  corapofed  the  wite  ^ 

The  ufual  time  for  the  payment  of  the  wite  and 
were  is  not  dated ;  but  40  days  is  mentioned  in 
one  cafe  as  the  appointed  period  \ 

As  the  order  and  civilization  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  fociety  increafed,  an  increafed  value  was 
given  to  human  life,  and  the  penalties  of  its  depri- 
vation were  augmented. 

•  Wilkins,  p.  2.  *  lb.  1—7.  ^  lb.  3. 

•  lb.  3.  ■  Jb. 
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The  firft  increafe  of  fevericy  noticed  was  againft  c  h^a  p. 
the  efne,  the  fervile.  Their  ftate  of  fubjefltion 
Tendered  them  eafy  inftruments  of  their  mafters* 
revenge ;  and  it  was  therefore  found  proper  to 
make  fome  part  of  their  punifliment  extend  to  their 
owner.  Hence,  if  any  man's  efne  killed  a  man  of 
the  dignity  of  an  eorl,  the  owner  was  to  deliver 
up  the  efne,  and  make  a  pecuniary  payment  ade- 
quate to  the  value  of  three  men.  If  the  murderer 
efcaped,  the  price  of  another  man  was  exafted  from 
the  lord,  and  he  was  required  to  (hew,  by  fuffi- 
cient  oaths,  that  he  could  not  catch  him.  300 
fliilHngs  were  alfo  impofed  as  the  compenfation. 
If  theefne  killed  a  freeman,  100  (hillings  were  the 
penalty,  the  price  of  one  man,  and  the  delivery  of 
the  homicide  ;  or  if  he  fled,  the  value  of  two  men, 
and  purgatory  oaths  ^ 

A  SUCCEEDING  king  exempted  the  killer  of  a 
thief  from  the  payment  of  his  were*'.  This,  how- 
ever, was  a  mitigation  that  was  capable  of  great 
abufe,  and  therefore  Ina  required  oath  that  the 
thief  was  killed  "  finning,'*  or  in  the  aft  of  deal- 
ing, or  in  the  aft  of  flying  on  account  of  the 
theft  *°. 

Humanity  diftated  further  difcrlmination.  A 
vagrant  in  the  woods,  out  of  the  highway,  who  did 
not  cry  out  or  found  his  horn  Cprobably  to  give 
public  notice  of  his  fituarion),  might  be  deemed  a 
thief,  and  flain"f  and  the  homicide,  by  aifirming 
that  he  flew  him  for  a  thief,  efcaped  all  penaltie.'i. 

«  Wilkins,p.  7,8.  'lb.  12. 

'?  lb.  17.20.  "  lb.  73* 
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BOOK  It  was,  however,  wifely  added,  that  if  the  fad 
were  concealed^  and  not  mad^  known  till  long 
time  after,  the  relations  of  the  flave  (hould  be  per« 
mitted  to  fliew  that  he  was  guihlefs  "•  Miftake  or 
malice  was  further  guarded  againft  by  requiring 
that  where  a  homicide'  had  killed  the  thief  in  the 
a^  of  flying,  yet  if  he  concealed  the  circumftance 
he  fbould  pay  the  penalties  ^K  The  concealing  wa9 
conftrued  to  be  prefumptive  proof  of  an  unjuftifiablc 
homicide.  Modern  law  a£ts  on  a  (imilar  prefump- 
tion,  when  it  admits  the  hiding  of  the  body  to  be 
an  indication  of- felonious  difcretion  in  an  infant-' 
murderer,  between  the  age  of  7  and  14. 

1h  the  days  of  Ina,  the  were  or  protecting  va* 
luation  of  an  individuaPs  life  was  not  uniform.  The 
public  were  arranged  into  claiTes,  and  each  clafs  had 
an  appropriated  were. 

Rank  and  property  feem  to  have  been  the  cri^' 
terion  of  the  eftimation.  The  were  of  fome  ia 
Ina's  time  was  30  fhillings;  of  others,  1*0;  of 
others,  200  '*.  The  fame  principle  of  protection, 
and  of  difcriminating  its  pecuniary  valuation,  wat 
applied  to  foreigners.  The  were  of  a  Wellhman, 
who  was  proprietor  of  a  hyde  of  land,  was  1 2x7 
(hillings ;  if  he  had  but  half  that  quantity,  it  was 
80 ;  and  if  he  had  none,  it  was  60  '^  Hence  it 
appears  that  the  wealthier  a  man  was,  the  more 
precious  his  life  was  deemed.  This  method  of  re- 
gulating the  enormity  of  the  crime  by  the  pro- 
perty of  the  decealed  was  highly  barbarous.     It 

"  Wilkins,  p.  18.  ''  lb.  20. 

^  lb.  25,  «  lb.  20. 
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diminiflied  the  fafety  of  the  poor,  and  gave  that  chap. 
fuperior  proteftion    to  wealth  which  all   ought  ^^. 
equally  to  have  fliared. 

The  were,  or  compenfatory  payment,  feem8  to 
bave  been  made  to  the  relations  of  the  defund. 
As  the  exadtion  of  the  wite,  or  fine  to  the  magif- 
trate,  kept  the  crime  from  appearing  merely  as  a 
civil  injury,  this  application  of  the  were  was  highly 
equitable.  But  if  the  deceafed  was  in  a  fervile 
ftate,  the  compenfation  feems  to  have  become  the 
property  of  the  lord.  On  the  murder  of  a  fo- 
reigner, two-thirds  of  the  were  went  to  the  king, 
jmd  one- third  only  to  his  fon  or  relations ;  or,  if 
no  relations,  the  king  had  one  half,  and  the  gild- 
fcipe,  or  fraternity  to  which  he  was  aflbciated,  re- 
ceived the  other  '^ 

The  curious  and  lingular  focial  phenomenon  of 
the  gildfcipes,  we  have  already  alluded  to.  The 
members  of  thefe  gilds  were  made  to  a  certain  de- 
gree refponfible  for  one  another's  good  condud. 
They  were  in  hO.  fo  many  bail  for  each  other. 
Thus,  in  Alfred's  laws,  if  a  man  who  had  no  pa* 
ternal  relations  killed  another,  one-third  of  the 
were  of  the  flain  was  to  be  paid  by  the  maternal 
)cinfman,  and  one  third  by  the  gild;  and  if  there 
were  no  maternal  kinfmen,  the  gild  paid  a  moiety* 
On  the  other  hand,  the  gild  had  alfo  the  benefit  of 
receiving  one-half  the  were,  if  fuch  a  man  of  their 
fociety  were  killed  '^ 

The  principle  of  making  a  man's  fociety  amen- 
able for  his  legal  condud  was  carried  fo  far,  that 

^«  WUkins,p.  18.  li  113.41. 
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B  o  o  K  by  Ina*s  law  every  one  who  was  in  the  compaof 
where  a  man  was  killed,  was  required  to  jufiiiy 
himfc^lf  from  the  ad,  and  all  the  company  were 
required  to  pay  a  fourth-part  of  the  were  of  the 
deceafed  '^ 

The  fame  principle  was  eflabli(hed  by  Alfrcdm 
illegal  aflfociatibns.  If  any  man  with  a  predator} 
band  (hould  flay  a  man  of  the  valuation  of  1200 
fhillings,  the  homicide  was  ordered  to  pay  both  bit 
were  and  the  wite,  and  every  one  of  the  band  wai 
fined  30  (hillings  for  being  in  fuch  an  aflbciatipn. 
If  the  guilty  individual  were  not  avowed,  the  whole 
band  were  ordered  to  be  accufed,  and  to  pay 
equally  the  were  and  the  wite  *^, 

The  Anglo-Saxons  followed  the  diflates  of  rca- 
fon  in  punifliing  in  homicide  thofe  whom  we  now 
call  acceflbries  before  the  faft.  Thus,  if  any  one 
lent  his  weapons  to  another  to  kill  with  them,  both 
were  made  refponfible  for  the  were.  If  they  did 
not  choofe  to  pay  it  in  conjunftion,  the  acceffory 
was  charged  with  one- third  of  the  were  and  the 
wite  ^^  A  pecuniary  fine  was  impofed  on  the 
mafter  of  a  mifchievous  dog  ". 

Excusable  homicide  was  not  allowed  to  be 
don£  with  impunity.  If  a  man  fo  carried  a  fpear 
as  that  it  (hould  deftroy  any  individual,  he  was 
made  amenable  for  the  were,  but  excufed  from  the 


wite  ". 


Thus  flood  the  laws  concerning  murder  up' to 

the  days  of  Alfred.  The  compaft  between  his  fon. 

'«  Wllkins,  p.  20.  ''  lb.  40.             ='  lb.  39. 

^'  lb.  40.  "  lb.  42. 
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,  Edward  and  Guthrun  made  a  careful  provifion  for  c  h  a  p. 
* ;  the  punftual  payment  of  the  were.     The  homicide 
was  required  to  produce  for  this  purpofe  the  fecu- 

•  rity  of  eight  paternal  and  four  maternal  relations  *^ 

In  the  reign  of  Edmund  an  important  improve- 
ment took  place.     The  legal  feverity  againft  mur- 

•  der  was  increafed  on  the  head  of  the  offending  in- 
dividual ;  but  his  kindred  were  guarded  from  the 
revenge  gf  the  family  of  the  deceafed.  If  the  full 
were  was  not  difcharged  within  12  months,  the 
relations  of  the  criminal  were  exempted  from  hof- 
tility,  but  on  the  condition  t^at  they  afforded  him 
neither  food  nor  protection.  If  any  fupported  him, 
he  became  what  would  now  be  termed  an  accef- 
fory  after  the  fad  ;  he  forfeited  to  the  king  all  his 
property,  and  was  alfo  expofed  to  the  enmity  of  the 
relations  of  the  deceafed.  The  king  alfo  forbad 
any  wite  on  homicide  to  be  remitted  ^*.  And  who- 
ever revenged  an  homicide  on  any  other  than'  the 

^  criminal,  was  declared  the  enemy  of  the  king  and 
his  own  friend,  and  forfeited  his  poffeffions.  The 
reafon  alleged  by  the  fovereign  for  thefe  and  his 
other  provifions  was,  that  he  was  weary  of  the  un- 
juft  and  manifold  fights  which  occurred  'K  The 
objeft  was  to  extinguifli  that  fpecies  of  revenge 
which  became  afterwards  known  under  the  name  of 
deadly  feud.  This  was  the  faehthe,  the  enmity 
'iwhich  the  relations  of  the  deceafed  waged  againft 
jthe  kindred  of  the  murderer. 


^^  Wilkius,  p.  54.  '♦  lb    7^,  74. 

«Jb.7i. 
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BOOK  Though  the  wite  was  all  the  penalty  that  fo- 
ciety  exa&ed  to  itfelf  for  murder,  £tiid  the  were  all 
the. pecuniary  compenfation  that  was  permitted  to 
the  family,  yet  we  muft  not  fuppofe  that  murder 
was  left  without  any  other  punifliment.  There 
feems  reafon  to  believe  that  what  has  been  called 
the  deadly  feud  exided  amongft  them.  The  rela- 
tions of  the  deceafed  avenged  themfelves,  if  they 
could,  on  the  murderer  or  his  kinfmen*.  The  law 
ilid  not  allow  it.  The  fyftem  of  wites  and  weres 
tended  to  difcountenance  it  by  requiring  pecuniary 
facrifices  on  all  homicides^  and  of  courfe  on  thofe 
of  retaliation  as  well  as  others.  But  as  all  that 
the  law  exacted  was  che  fine  and  the  compenfation, 
individuals  were  left  at  liberty  to  glut  their  revenge 
if  they  chofe  to  pay  for  it. 

But  this  fpirrt  of  perfonsd  revenge  was  early  re- 
ftrided.  Ina's  laws  impofed  a  penalty  of  ^o  fliiU 
lings,  befides  compenfation,  if  any  one  took  his 
own  revenge  before  he  had  demanded  legal  re- 
drefs  ^^  So  Alfred's  laws  enjoined  that  if  any  one 
knew  that  his  enemy  was  fitting  at  home,  yet  that 
he  fhould  not  fight  with  him  until  he  had  demanded 
redrefs,  but  he  might  fhut  his  adverfary  up  and 
befiege  him  for  feven  days  if  he  could.  If  at  the 
expiration  of  this  time  the  perfon  wouid  furrendcr 
himfclf,  he  was  to  have  fafety  for  thirty  days,  aad 
to  be  given  up  to  his  friends  and  relations. .  The 
ealdorman  was  to  help  thofe  who  had  not  power 
enough  to  form  this  liege.  If  the  ealdorman  re- 
fufed  it,  he  was  to  alk  aid  of  the  king  before  he 

'^  Wilkins,  p-  1-6. 
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fought.     So  if  any  one  fell  accidentally  in  with  his  c  ha  p. 
enemy,  yet  if  the  latter  was  willing  to  furrender 
himfelf  he  was  to  have  peace  for  thirty  days.     But 
if  he  refufed  to  deliver  up  his  arms  he  might  be 
fought  with  immediately  *^ 

If  any  one  cook  up  a  thief,  he  not  only  had  a 
reward,  but  the  relations  of  the  criminal  were  to 
fwear  that  they  would  not  take  the  fsehth  or  deadly 
feud  for  his  apprchenfion  **-  So  if  any  one  killed 
a  thief  in  the  ad  of  flying,  the  relations  of  the  dead 
man  were  to  fwear  the  unceaftes  oath  ;  that  is,  the 
oath  of  no  enmity,  or  of  not  taking  the  faehth  **. 

Every  man  was  ordered  to  oppofe  the  warfaehch 
if  he  was  able,  or  could  dare  to  attempt  it  ^^ 

Edmund  the  Firft  interfered  to  check  this  fyftem 
of  perfonal  revenge,  with  marked  fevcJrity,  as  be- 
fore mentioned.  He  declared  that  the  delinquent 
fiiould  bear  his  crime  on  his  own  head,  and  that  if 
his  kinfman  did  not  fave  him  by  paying  the  com- 
penfation,  they  (hould  be  protected  from  all  faehth, 
provided  that  they  afforded  him  neither  mete  nor 
mund,  neither  food  nor  (helter  *\ 

^  WilkiRS,  p.  ^3,  44.  *•  lb.  19. 

^  Wiikins  and  Lye  call  this  the  unccafes  oath>  which 
they  interpret  unmeaningly  the  oaih  mi  fsleS.  The  reading 
of  the  Roff.  Ms.  is  nncealles,  which  is  intelligible^  and  19 
obvioufly  an  expreffion  fynonimous  with  the  unfsehtha  oath 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  page.  Both  paiTages  clearly 
mean  that  the  taker  and  killer  of  the  thief  were  to  be  ab* 
folved  from  the  fathth  of  his  relations. 

^  lb.  2,2.  ''  ib.  73. 
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f^/Z:  a.v.-itr.t  li'i*^  rLcit  "hcc  i5at  ri 

7  r  ir  ^'/'i  of  an  erre  cr  oz  2  j^  aiKagi^  isi  Isr 

vl^//^/  '/^tiU!  arife  frcm  an  &2au;  ask 
f^/fr  (Ainifiit<i  by  the  h:gheS  fiacxOr  53 

'f  o  bt  rri:kdc  lame  vai  cbe  ooct 
'Jf^r.'  r,  and  the  compenfarion  for  i;  w»  js  ^San^ 

t  01^  d  wound  thut  caufcd  deataeb^   ij^  fcWiiiji] 

To  briic  the  fhoulder,  dnride tbe  dttQCLbaae,  ccr 
4if[  rti'T  tliumb,  pierce  the  diaphragniy  or  to  Dear  off 
i\,r.  \tkir  and  fracture  the  ikull,  was  OKbpoiifted 
|>y  '^  fine  of  20  (hiUings. 

Fr>/'  liroakin;;  the  thigh,  cutciiig  off  die  ears, 
wounding;  the  eye  or  mouth,  woonAig  the  dia- 
|ilit;ifMn,  or  injuring  the  teeth  fo  as  Id  afiefiE  the 
l|M'rrli,  was  exaAed  12  fliilliogs. 

I'ou  cutting  offthe  little  finger,  11  idlingi. 
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For  cutiing  off  the  great  toe,  or  for  tearing  off «  »  a  p. 
the  hair  entireijr,  ip  fiiilUags. 
;    For  piercmg  the  nofe,  9  (hliHhgs^ 
•    For  cutting  off  tixt  forefinger,  8  (hfllings. 

FV>^  cutting  oHJL  the  gold  fingers  for  every  w^ound 
ia  the  tjl^igh,.for  Groundling  the  ear,  for  piercing 
both  ^^^ks,  for  cuf^ti^g  eiitber  aoftrfl^  for  each  of 
the  fropt  xeethj  for  :breal'ung ,  the  j[a>v4)bne^  *£df 
breaking  an  ^rnii  6  flul}itxgs»  :m 

i^pR  fizzing  the  hsar  fo  as  tofhurt  rbe^bone,  foi' 
the  jofs  of  either  of  the  ejnsHeetU,  or  ofube  midd\6 
finger^  4  (hillings.    .  i 

For  pulling  the  hair  fo  that  the  bdne  beebmef 
vifibjej  for  piercing  tb?  ear^  or  one  cheek;  fbf- 
cutting  off  the  thumb  nail,  for  the  firft  ddWbfe  tAotfey 
for  woun4ik)g  the  oofe  ivitii  the  lift,  fdr  M^dtinfdkig 
the  elbow,  /or  breaking  a.  rib,  on  fifiir- Wounding^ 
the  veftebr®,  3  fhilliags*'     *. 

For  every  nail  (probably  of  the  fingers),  and  for 
every  tooth  beyond  the  firil:  double  tooth,  i  (hilling. 

FoRfeizing  the  h^r^  50  fcBCttas. 
.  For  the  nail  of  the  great  toe,  5a  fcsettas*. 

For  every  other  nail,.  10  Jca:ttas» 

To  judge  of  this  f<;tii^  of  coimpenfation^  by  mo" 
dern:  experience  ther^  f^i^rt^t  to  be  a  grols  dtfpro- 
portion,  not  only  between  the  itijury  and  the  comii 
penfatipa  in  many  inftances^  but  aUb  between  the 
different  f:la£b$  of  compeQlation.  Si^:  (hillings  is  a 
very  iaconijderable  tecompenlis  for  the  pain  and 
confinement  that  follpws  .an  arm  or  the  jaw  bootf 
broke,  and  it  feems  abfurd  to  rank  in  punifhment 
with  thefe  ferious  injuries  the  lofs  of  a  front  tooth. 
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BOOK  To  value  the  thumb  at  a  higher  price  than  the  fin- 
.  gers  is  reafonable }  but  to  eftimate  the  great  toe  at 
12  (hilUngs,  the  little  finger  at  iis.  the  fore  finger 
at  8s.,  the  ring  finger  at  6s.  and  the  middle  finger 
Sit  48.,  feems  a  very  capricious  diftribution  of  re- 
compenfe.  So  the  teeth  feem  to  have  been  valued 
on  no  principle  intelligible  to  us :  a  front  tooth  was 
atoned  for  by  6s.»  an  eye  tooth  by  4s.,  the  firjfl 
double  tooth  3s.,  either  of  the  others  is.  Why  to 
lame,  the  flioulder  fliould  occafion  a  fine  of  20  (hil- 
lings, and  to  break  the  thigh  but  12,  and  the  arm 
but  6,  cannot  be  explained,  unlefs  we  prefume  that 
the  furgical  (kill  of  the  day  found  the  cure  of  the 
arm  eafier  than  of  the  thigh,  and  that  eafi^r  than 
the  flioulder '. 

Alfred  made  fome  difference  in  thefe  compen- 
fations,  which  may  be  feen  in  his  laws  ^ 

He  alfo  appointed  penalties  for  other  perfonal 

wrongs. 

If  any  one  bound  a  ceorle  unfinning  he  was 
to  pay  ten  (hillings ;  twenty  if  he  whipped  him,  and 
thirty  if  he  brought  him  to  the  pillory.  If  he 
(haved  him  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  expofe  him  to  f 
derifion,  he  forfeited  ten  (hillings,  and  thirty  (hil- 
lings if  he  (haved  him  like  a  prieft,  without  bmd« 
ing  him  ;  but  if  he  bound  him  and  then  gave  him 
the  clerical  tonfure,  the  penalty  was  doubled. 
Twenty  (hillings  was  alfo  the  fine  if  any  man  cut 
another's  beard  off  K  Thefe  laws  prove  the  value 
that  was  attached  to  the  hair  and  the  beard  in  th« 
Anglo-Saxon  foctety. 

*  Wilkins,  4—6.  *  lb,  ^-4^*  ^  lb-  43- 
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Alfred  alfo  enjoined  that  if  any  man  carrying  chap. 
a  fpear  on  his  (houlder  pierced  another^  or  wounded 
his  eyes,  he  paid  his  were,  but  not  a  wite.  If  it 
was  done  wilfully  the  wite  was  exaded,  if  he  had 
carried  the  point  three  fingers  higher  than  the 
fhaft.  If  the  weapon  was  carried  horizontally  he 
was  excufed  the  wite  *. 

*  Wilkins,  ib. 
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CHAP.    III. 
Thefi. 

THEFT  appears  to  have  bced  cdnfidered  zt 
the  mofl  enormous  crime,  and  was,  as  fuch, 
fcverely  puniflied.  If  we  confider  felony  to  be  a 
forfeiture  of  goods  and  chattels,  theft  was  made 
felony  by  the  Anglo-Saxons  in  their  earlieft  law ; 
for  if  a  freeman  ftole  from  a  freeman,  the  compen- 
fation  was  to  be  threefold ;  the  king  had  the  wite 
and  all  his  goods  '• 

The  puniflimenc  was  made  heavier  in  proportion 
to  the  fecial  rank  of  the  offender.  Thus,  while  a 
freeman^'s  theft  was  to  be  atoned  for  by  a  triple 
compenfation,  the  fervile  .were  only  fubjeded  to  a 
twofold  retribution  \ 

The  punifliment  of  theft  was  foon  extended  far- 
ther.  By  the  laws  of  Wihtraed  if  a  freeman  was 
taken  with  the  theft  in  his  hand,  the  king  bad  the 
option  of  killing  him,  of  felling  him,  or  receiving 
his  were  ^ 

In  A  aggravated  the  punifhment  yet  more.  If 
the  wife  and  family  of  a  thief  witnefled  his  offence, 
they  were  all  made  to  go  into  flavery  \  The  thief 
himfelf  was  to  lofe  his  life,  unlefs  he  could  redeem 
it  by  paying  his  were  K  Ina's  law  defines  thefe 
kinds  of  offenders.     They  were 'called  thieves  if 

■v  ^. 

'    Wilk.  p.  2.  '   lb.  7..  ^   lb.    ^; 

":  Jb.  16/  '  lb- 17.  '  . 
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no  more  than  feven  were  in  a  body  ;  but  a  coHec-  ^  "  ^  p; 
tion  of  above  feven  up  to  thirty-five  was  a  hloth  ;  a 
greater  number  was  confidered  as  an  here  or  an 
army  ^ :  diftind  punifhments  were  allotTibd  to  thef<! 
forts  of  offenders. 

The  Saxon  legiilators  were  never  weary  of  ac- 
cumulating fevericies  agaioft  thieves ;  the  amputa- 
tion of  the  hand  and  foot  was  foon  added  '*.  If  a 
man's  geneat  ftole,  the  mafter  himfelf  was  fubjefted 
to  a  certain  degree  of  compenfaition  ^  A  reward  of 
ten  fhillings  was  allowed  for  his  appfehenfion*; 
and  if  a  thief  taken  was  fufferied  to  efcape,  the  pu- 
nifliment  for  the  negleft  was  fevere  "*• 

In  the  reign  of  Ethelftan,  a  milder  fpirit  intro-i 
duced  a  principle,  which  has  continued  to  prevail 
in  our  criminal  jurifprudence  ever  fince,  and  ftill 
exifts  in  it.  This  was  that  no  one  (hould  lofe  his 
life  for  dealing  lefs  than  twelve- pence.  The  Saxon 
legiflators  added  indeed  a  provifo,  which,  we  h^e 
dropped ;  "  unlefs  he  flies  or  defends  himfelf  "/•* 

They  introduced  another  mitigating  principle, 
which  we  ftill  attend  to  in  pradice,  though  not  in 
theory.  This  was,  that  no  youth  under  fifteen 
(hould  be  executed.  The  fame  exception  of  his 
flight  or  refiftance  was  here  alfo  added  " ;  his  pu- 
nifliment  was  to  be  imprifonment.  and  bail  was  to 
be  given  for  his  good  behaviour.  If  his  relations 
would  not  ^ive  the  bail  he  was  to  go  into  flavery. 

If  he  after\V^ard8  ftole,  he  might  be  hanged  '^ 

« 

•Wilk.  p/i;..'-  .Mb.  18, 20.  Hb. 

Mb.  19.  ^Mb.'ao.  "  lb.  70. 

"  lb.  .  ''  lb.' 
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BOOK  The  many  provifions  made  for  the  public  pur- 
chafes  of  goods  before  wicnefles,  or  magiftrates, 
fecm  to  have  arifcn  partly  from  the  frequency  of 
thefts  in  thofe  days,  and  partly  from  the  feverity 
with  which  they  were  puniflied.  To  efcape  this  it 
was  neceflary  that  every  man,  and  efpccially  a  dealer 
in  goods,  (hould  be  always  able  to  prove  his  legal 
property  in  what  he  poffeffed.  Hence,  in  Athel- 
ilan's  laws,  it  is  eha£led,  that  no  purchafes  above 
twenty  pennies  (bould  be  made  outfide  the  gate ; 
but  that  fuch  bargains  Ihould  take  place  within  the 
town,  under  the  witnefs  of  the  port  gerefa,  or 
feme  unlying  man,  or  of  the  gerefas  in  the  folc 
gemot  '*. 

'*  Wilk.  p.  58. 
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CHAP.    IV. 

Adultery. 

THE  criminal  intercourfe  between  the  fexea  i$  c  h  a  p; 
not  puniflied  among  us  as  a  public  wrong 
committed  againft  the  general  peace  and  order  of 
fociety.  No  perfonal  punifliments,  and  no  criminal 
profecutions  can  be  direded  againft  it,  although 
the  mod  trifling  afTault  and  the  mod  inconfiderable 
mifdemeanor  are  liable  to  fuch  confequences.  It 
is  confidered  by  us,  if  unaccompanied  by  force, 
merely  as  a  matter  of  civil  injury,  for  which  the 
individual  muft  bring  an  adion  and  get  what  da- 
mages he  can;  and  even,  this  right  of  adion  is 
limited  to  hufbands  and  fathers,  and  the  latter  fues 
under  the  guife  of  a  fiftion,  pretending  to  have 
fuftained  an  injury  by  having  loft  the  fervice  of  his 
daughter. 

Our  Saxon  legiflators  did  not  leave  the  punifh- 
ment  of  this  intercourfe  to  the  will  and  judgment 
of  individuals.  But  they  enacted  penahies  againft 
it  as  a  .public  wrpng,  always  punifhable  when  it 
occurred.  In  the  amount  of  the  penalty,  however^ 
they  followed  one  of  the  great  principles  of  their 
criminal  legiilation,  and  varied  it  according  to  the 
rank  of  the  female.  The  offence  with  a  king'$ 
maiden  incurred  a  payment  as  high  as  to  kill  a 
freeman,  which*  was  fifty  fhillings  * ;  with  his  grind- 

'  Wilk.  p.  2. 
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BOOK  ing  fervant  half  that  fum,  and  with  his  third  fort 
'.^^  twelve  (hillings. 

With  an  earl's  cupbearer  the  penalty  was  twelve 
ihilUngs,  which  was  the  famt  that  attached  if  a 
man  killed  another  in  an  earl's  town.  With  a 
ceorle's  cupbearer  fix  (hillings  was  the  fine,  fifty 
fcacttas  for  his  other  fervant,  and  thirty  for  his  fer- 
vant of  the  third  kind  \ 

Even  the  poor  fervile  eihe  was  prote&ed  in  his 
domeftic  happinefs.  To  invade  his  connubial  rights 
incurred  the  penalty  of  a  double  compenfation  ^. 

Forcible  violation  was  chaflifed  more  feverely* 
If  the  fufferer  was  a  widow,  the  offender  paid  twice 
the  value  of  her  mundbyrd.  If  (he  were  a  maiden, 
fifty  (hillings  were  to  be  paid  to  her  owner,  whether 
father  or  mafter,  and  the  invader  of  her  chaftity 
was  alfo  to  buy  her  for  his  wife  at  the  will  of  her 
owner.  If  (he  was  betrothed  to  another  in  money, 
he  was  to  pay  twenty  fhillings ;  and  if  (he  was  preg- 
nant, in  addition  to  a  penalty  of  thirty-five  (hillings, 
a  further  fine  of  fifteen  (hillings  was  to  be  paid  to 
the  king  '^s 
»,  •  The  next  laws  fubjefted  adulterers  to  ecclefiafti- 
»  cal  cenfure  and  excommunication,  and  enjoined 
the  banifhment  of  foreigners  who  would  not  aban- 
don fuch  connedions-.  The  pecuniary  penalties 
were  alfo  augmented. 

The  laws  remained  in  this  ftate  till  the  time  of 
Alfred,  when  fome  new  modifications  of  connec- 
tion were  introduced.  He  governed  the  punifh- 
ment  of  adultery  by  the  rank  of  the  hufband*     If 

*  Wilk.  p.  3.         ^  lb,  p.  7.         *  lb.  p.  7.         ^  lb,  p.  10. 
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he  was  a  twelf  hind-man  the  offender  paid  one  hun-  c  h^a  P- 
dred  and  twenty  fh'llings.     If  a  fyxhynd-man,  one 
hundred  (hillings.  If  a  ceorle,  forty  (hillings.   This 
was  to  be  paid  in  live  property,  but  no  man  was  to 
be  perfonally  fold  for  it  *. 

But  the  moft  curiou3  part  of  Alfred's  regula- 
tions on  this  fubjed  was  the  refinement  with  wbidh 
he  di(liQgui(hed  the  different  fleps  of  the  progrefs 
towards  the  completion  of  the  crime.  To  handle 
the.  neck  of  a  ceorle's  wife  incurred  a  fine  of  five 
(hillings.  To  throw  her.  down,  without  further 
confequences,  occafioned  a  penalty  often  (hillings; 
and  for  a  fubfequent  commiflion  of  the  crime^  dxty 
(hillings  ^ 

But  as  we  now  allow  the  previous  mifc<mduft 
of  the  wife  to  mitigate  the  amount  of  the  damages 
paid  by  the  adulterer;  fo  Alfred  and  his  witan 
provided  that  if  the  wife  had  tranfgreffed  before^ 
the  fines  of  her  paramour  were  to  be  reduced  an 
half^ 

Fo&  the  rape  of  a  ceorle's  ilave  five  (hillings 
were  to  be  paid  the  owner,  and  (ixty  (hiilipgs  for 
the  wite.  But  the  violence  of  a  theow  on  a  fi^v 
(lave  was  puni(hed  by  a  perfonal  mutilatioai^*' 


Wilk.p.37.    '  ^ft>. 


lb. 
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CHAP.    V. 
The  Ji^ere  arid  the  Mund. 

AS  the  Were  and  the  Mund  are  expreflions 
which  occur  frequently  in  the  Saxon  laws^ 
it  may  be  ufeful  to  explain  what  tKey  mean. 

Ev£RY  man  had  the  protection  of  a  were  and 
the  privilege  of  a  mund.  The  W£R£  was  the  legal 
valuation  of  an  individual,  varybg  according  to  his 
fituation  in  life. 

If  he  was  killed,  it  was  the  fum  his  murderer 
had  to  pay  for  the  crime — if  he  committed  crimes 
himfelf,  it  was  the  penalty  which^  in  many  cafes, 
he  had  to  difcharge. 

The  were  was  therefore  the  penalty  by  which 
his  fafety  was  guarded,  and  his  crimes  prevented 
or  puniQied.  If  he  violated  certain  laws,  it  was  his 
legal  muld ;  if  he  were  himfelf  attacked,  it  was  the 
penalty  infliSed  on  others.  Hence  it  became  the 
meafure  and  mark  of  a  man's  perfonal  rank  and 
confequence,  becaufe  its  amount  was  exactly  regu- 
lated by  his  condition  in  life. 

Thb  King's  were  geld  or  were  payment  was 
thirty  choufand  thrymfas,  or  one  hundred  and 
twenty  pounds ;  an  etheling's  was  fifteen  thoufand ; 
a  bifliop  and  ealderman's  eight  thoufand ;  a  holde's 
and  heh-gerefa's  four  thoufand  ;  a  thegn  two  thou- 
fand, or  twelve  hundred  (billings  ;  a  ceorle's  two 
hundred  and  fixty-fix  thrymfas,  or  two  hundred 
(hillings,  unlefs  he  had  five  hides  of  land  at  the 
king's  expeditions,  and  then  his  were  became  that 
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of  a  thegn.     The  were  of  k  twdfhyad  man  \*a8  chap. 
one  hundred  and  twenty  fliillmgi^,  of  a  fyx  hynd      ^* 
man  was  eighty  (hillings,  and  of  a  twy  hynd  man 
thirty  (hillings',  •  ^ 

A  Welchman's  were  who  had  fotne  land^  and 
paid  gafol  to  the  king,*  wab  two  hundred  and  twenty 
(hillings ;  if  he  had  only  half  a  hide  of  land,  it  was 
eighty  (hillings;  and  if  he  had  no  land,  but  was 
free,  it  wa&  feventy  (hillings. 

The  amount  of 'a  perfon's  were  deternrined-evcfl 
the  degree  of  his  legal  credibility.  The  oath  of  a 
twelf  hind  man  was  equal  to  the  oaths  of  (ix  ceorles ; 
and  if  revenge  was  taken  for  the  murder  of  a  twelf- 
hynd  man  it  might  be  wrecked  on  (ix  ceorles  \ 

To  be  deprived  of  this  were  was  the  puni(hment  of 
fome  crimes,  and  then  the  individual  loft  his  greateO: 
focial  protection. 

The  mundryrd  was  a  right  of  proteSion  or 
patronage  which  individuals  pofTeflTed  for  their  own 
benefit  and  that  of  others.  The  violation  of  it  to- 
wards themfelves,  or  thofe  whom  it  (heltered,  was 
puni(hed  with  a  feverity,  varying  according  to  the 
rank  of  the  patron.  The  king's  mundbyrd  was 
guarded  by  a  penalty  of  fifty  (hillings.  That  of  a 
widow  of  an  earle's  condition  was  equally  pro* 
teded,  while  the  mund  of  the  widow  of  the  fecond 
fort  was  valued  at  twenty  (hillings,  of  the  third  fort 
at  twelve  (hillings,  and  of  the  fourth  fort  at  fix 
(hillings.  If  a  widow  was  taken  away  agalnft  her 
confent,  the'  compenfation  was  to  be  twice  her 
mund,    Tiie  penalty  of  violating  a  ceorl's  mund 

'  Wilkins,  p.  71,  72.  25.        :  lb.  '  lb. 
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BOOK  was  fjx  fhiUings  \    This  privilege  of  iibe 

feems  to  be  the  principle  of  the  doctrine,  that  every 
man's  houfe  is  hisicaftle.. 

The  mund  was  the  guardian  of  a  man's  honft^ 
bold  peace  as  tht  were  was  of  his  perfonal  fafety. 
if  any.Qne  drew  a  weapon  where  opien  w^re  drink* 
ing,  and  the  floor  yras  jftained  ,mf\\  bloiod,  befldos 
forfeiODg  to  the  king  iifty  (hMling$,  he  had  to  pay 
a  compenfation  to  the  matter  of  (he  houfe  £or  thA 
violation  of  his  mundbyrd  ^ 


*  Wilkins,  p.  2.  7. 
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CHAP.    VI. 

t 

TAeir  Borh^  or  Sureties. 
...  ■,    ..   -  .        ,     - 

THE  fyftem  of  giving  fureties.  or  bail,  to  aq^c  hap. 
fwer  an  accufaiion,  feems  tp  have  beepfCQ-  ^  ^'i 
eval  with  the  Saxon  nation,  and  has  coatinped  to 
our  times.  In  one  of  our  earliefl:  laws  it  w«i§,  pro* 
vided^  that  the  accufed  ihould  be.bounqi  oyer j by 
his  fureties  to  anfw^r  t^e  cria;ie  of  which  b^  y^fifi 
accufed,  ^nd  to  do  what  the  judges  flapuld  ap^i^c. 

If  he  negleded  (o  find  bail  he  was  to  forfeit  twelve 
jfhiilings  \  Thefe  baiil  were  n9t  to  be  taken  ioidif^ 
crirpinately ;  for  the. laws  of  Ina  ea^£l,  that  the  b^l 
might  be  refufed  if  the  magi(lrsLte  knew  that  he 
afted  right  in  the  refufal^  * 

Felonies  are  not  bailable  now;  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  times  It  was  other  wife*.. 

If  a  man  was  accufed  of  theft  he  was  to  find 
borh  or  fureties^  if  he  cg\A^  j>9X  do  this,  his.gpods 
were  taken  as  fqcy.rity.  If  he  had  i^one  he  was 
imprifoned  till  judgment  ^ 

W«EN  a  homicidj  pledged  hipifelf  to  the  pay^ 
ment  of  the  were,  he  was  to  find  borh  fox  it.  The 
borh  was  to  coijfifl;  of  twjelye  fjureties  j  eight  from 
tlie  paternal  Hne^  ^nd /our  frqni  the  maternal  \ 

If  a  man  was  accufed  of  jyhghp'af^,  he.  was  to 
find  borh  to  ahftain  from  it  ^  * . 

'*       :  t  ■     ■      I      -  ^  , 

•  WUk,p.  «•  »  lb- .11.  '  lb.  50. 

♦  lb.  54.  *  lb.  57* 
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K  If  a  man  was  found  guilty  of  theft  by  the  ordeal, 
he  was  to  be  killed,  unlefs  bis  relations  would  fave 
him  by  paying  his  were  and  ceap-gyld^  and  give 
borh  for  his  good  behaviour  afterwards  \ 

But  the  mod  curious  part  of  the  Saxon  borh 
was  not  the  fureties  which  they  who  were  accufed 
or  condemned  were  to  find  to  appear  to  the  chatge 
or  to  perform  the  judgment  pronounced  ;  but  it 
was  the  fyftem  that  every  individual  (hould  be  under 
bail  for  his  good  behaviour* 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  Alfred  is  dated  to 
have  divided  England  into  counties,  hundreds,  and 
tythings — that  every  perfon  was  direfted  to  belong 
to  fome  ty thing  or  hundred,  and  that  every  hiin^ 
dred  and  tenth  were  pledged  to  the  prefervation 
of  the  public  peace,  and  anfwerable  for  the  con- 
duft  of  their  inhabitants  \ 

Of  this  ftatement  it  may  be  only  doubted  whe- 
ther he  divided  England  into  counties  or  {hires. 
Thefe  divifions  certainly  exifted  before  Alfred. 
The  (hire  is  mentioned  in  the  laws  of  Ina%  and 
we  know  that  the  counties  of  Kent,  Eflex,  SulTex 
exHled  as  little  kingdoms  from  the  firft  invafion 
of  the  Saxons.  Of  the  other  counties  we  alfo  find 
many  exprefsly  mentioned  in  the  Saxon  hiftory 
atiterior  to  Alfred's  reign. 

It  may  however  be  true,  that  he  may  have 
feparated  and  named  fome  partidular  (hires,  and 
this  partial  operation  may  have  occasioned  the 
whole  of  the  general  fad:  to.|pe  applied  to  him. 

*  Wilk.  p.  65.        »  2  Hift.  Anglo-Sarcns,  p.  577. 

•  Wilk.  p.  20.  16. 
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The  fyftem  oF  placing  all  the  people  tilidci'bbth  ^  ^^  p- 
ciTiginated  froth  Alfted,  according  to  thie  hiftbrians ;  "  '  • 
but  we  firft  meet  v^ith  it  clearly  cxpi-effed  ih  thfe 
laws  in  the  titne  of  Edgar.  By  his  laws;it  is  thus 
direfted  :  "  Evet*y  man  {hall  find  and  have  bbrh, 
**  and  the  borh  fhall  produce  him  to  evety  legal 
•*  (charge,  and  (hall  keep  him,  and  if  he  have  done 
**  any  wrong  and  efcapes,  his  borh  (hall  bear  what 
*'  he  ought  to  have  borne.  But  if  it  be  theft,  abd 
••  the  'borh  qan  bting  him  forward  Within  t\Xrelv6 
"  months,  theh  what  the  borh  paid  fhall  Be  fie* 
«  turned  to  him  ^" 

This  important  and  burthenfome  inftitution  is 
thus  again  repeated  by  the  fame  prince  :  "  This  is 
*'  then  what  I  will ;  that  every  man  be  under  borh, 
"  both  in  burghs  and  out  of  them;  and  where  this 
*'  has  not  been  done,  let  it  be  fettled  in  every  bo- 
*'  rough  and  in  every  hundred '°/' 

It  is  thus  again  repeated  in  the  laws  of  Ethelred  J 
**  Every  freeman  fhall  have  true  borh  that  the 
"  borh  may  hold  him  to  every  right,  if  he  fhould 
**  be  accufed  ".*'  The  fame  laws  direft  that  if 
the  accufed  fhould  fly  and  decline  the  ordeal,  the 
bbrh  was  to  pay  to  the  accufer  the  ceap  gyld,  and 
to  the  lord  his  were  '*.  And  as  to  that  part  of  the 
population  which  was  in  the  fervile  ftate,  their 
lords  were  to  be  the  fureties  for  their  condu6t  '\ 

The  man  who  was  accufed  and  had  no  borh, 
might  be  killed  and  buried  with  the  infamous  '\ 

Nothing  feems  more  repugnant  to  the  decorous 
feelings  of  manly  independence  than  this  flaviih 


'  Wilk.  p.  78. 

'^  lb.  80. 

"  lb.  102. 

"lb. 

'Mb. 
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B  o  o  K  bondage  and  anticipated  criminality.  It  degraded 
every  man  to  the  cbarafier  of  an  intended  culprit ; 
as  one  whofe  propenfities  to  crime  were  fo  flagrant 
that  he  could  not  be  trufted  for  his  good  conduA, 
to  his  religion,  his  reafon,  his  habits,  or  his  honour. 
Every  one  was  prefumed  to  be  fo  full  of  innate 
vice,  that  nothing  could  fave  fociety  from  univerfal 
iniquity,  but  that  every  one  fhould  find  legal  fureties 
that  he  would  not  commit  it.  Such  a  law  was  a 
libel  on  human  nature,  and  muft  have  created 
more  depravity  than  it  prevented.  This  indeed 
feems  to  have  been  experienced;  for  no  period 
more  abounded  with  political  or  focial  vices  and 
calamities  than  the  reigns  which  followed  the  efta- 
blifliment  of  this  law,  if  we  date  it  from  Edgar. 


• 
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CHAP.    VII. 

Their  Legal  Tribunals. 

THE  fupreme  legal  tribunal  was  the  witena-  c  h  a  F. 
gemot,  which,  like  our   prefent   houfe  of 
lords,  was  paramount  to  every  other. 

The  fcire  gemots  may  be  next  nientioned.  One 
of  thefe  has  been  mentioned  in  the  chapter  on  the 
difputes  concerning  laiid :  another  may  be  de^^ 
fcribed  from  the  Saxon  apograph  which  Hickes 
has  printed. 

This  was  a  fhire-gemot  at  Aylfton  in  Canutes 
days.  It  was  cpmpofed  of  a  bifhop,  an  ealdorman, 
the  fon  of  an  ealdorman ;  of  two  perfons  who 
came  with  the  king's  meffage  or  writ ;  the  (heriff, 
or  feir-gerefa ;  three  other  men,  and  all  the  thegns 
in  Herefordfliire. 

To  this  gemot  Edwin  came,  and  fpake  againfl: 
his  mother  concerning  fome  lands.  The  bifliop 
afked  who  would  anfwer  for  her.  Thurcil  the 
White  faid,  he  would  if  he  knew  the  complaint,  but 
that  he  was  ignorant  about  it.  Three  thegns  of 
the  gemot  were  fhewn  where  fhe  lived,  and  rode 
to  her,  and  afked  her  whc^t  difpute  {he  had  about 
the  land  for  which  her  fon  was  impleading  her. 
She  faid  (he  had  no  land  which  belonged  to  him, 
and  was  angry,  earl-like,  againd  her  fon.  She  called 
Leofleda,  her  relation,  the  wife  of  Thurcil  the 
White,  and  before  them  thus  addreffed  her  :  "  Here 
^^  fits  Leofleda  my  kinfwoman ;  I  give  thee  both 
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book"  my  lands,  my  gold,  and  my  cloaths,  and  all  that 
*'  I  have  after  my  life/'  She  then  faid  to  the 
thegns,  "  Do  thegn-like,  and  relate  well  what  I  have 
*'  faid  to  the  gemot  before  all  the  good  men,  and 
*'  tell  them  to  whom  I  have  given  my  lands  and 
**  my  property ;  but  to  my  own  fon  nothing,  and 
**  pray  them  to  be  witnefs  of  this."— And  they 
did  fo,  and  rode  to  the  gemot, .  and  told  all  the 
good  men  there  what  (he  had  faid  to  them.  Then 
flood  up  Thurcil  the  White  in  that  gemot,  and 
prayed  all  the  thegns  to  give  his  wife  the  lands 
which  her  relation  had  given  to  her  ;  and  they  did 
fo  i  and  Thurcil  the  White  rode  to  St.  Ethelbert's 
minfter,  by  all  the  folk's  leave  and  witnefs,  and  left 
It  to  be  fet  down  in  one  Chrift's  book '. 

By  the  laws  of  Canute  it  was  ordered,  that  there 
fliould  be  two  Ihire-gemots  and  three  burgh-gemots 
every  year,  and  the  bifliop  and  the  ealdorman 
fliould  attend  then  %  By  the  laws  of  ^thelftan 
punifhments  were  ordered  to  thofe  who  refufed  to 
attend  gemots  ^  Every  man  was  to  have  peace  in 
going  to  the  gemot  and  returning  from  it,  unlefs 
he  were  a  thief  ^ 

SoMETiMES  a  gemot  was  convened  from  eight 
hundreds,  and  fometimes  from  three  ^  On  one 
occafion  the  ealdorman  of  Ely  held  a  plea  with  a 
whole  hundred  below  the  cemetery  at  the  north  gate 
of  the  monaftery ;  at  another  time,  a  gemot  of 
two  hundreds  was  held  at  the  north  door  of  the 
monaftery  ^. 

*  Hickes*  Diflert.  Epift.  p.  2.         ^  Wilkins,  p.  136. 
3  Wil.p.  60.  *lb.  p.  136. 

^  3  Gale,  469.  473.  *  lb.  473.  475. 
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A  SHIRE  GEMOT  18  mentioned  at  which  the  ealdor-  chap. 
man  and  the  king's  gerefa,  prefided.  "  The  caufe 
*'  having  been  opened,  and  the  reafons  of  both  fides 
*'  heard,  by  che  advice  of  the  magnates  there,  thirty- 
**  fix  barons,  chofen  in  equal  number  from  the 
*'  friends  on  both  fides,  vi^ere  appointed  judges/* 
Thefe  went  out  to  examine  the  affair,  and  the  monks 
were  afked  why  and  from  whofe  donation  they  pof- 
fcrffed  that  land.  They  ftated  their  citle  and  length  of 
poffeflion.  They  were  a(ked  if  they  would  dare  to 
affirm  this  ftatement  on  the  facrament,  that  the  con- 
troverfy  might  be  terminated.  The  monks  were 
going  to  do  this,  but  the  ealdorman  would  not 
fuffer  them  to  fwear  before  a  fecular  power.  He 
therefore  declared  himfelf  to  be  their  proteftorj  tb€ 
witnefs  of  their  devotion  and  credibility,  alleging 
that  the  exhibition  of  the  cautionary  oath  belonged 
to  him.  All  who  were  prefent  admired  the  fpeech 
of  the  ealdorman,  and  determined  that  the  oath  was 
unneceffary,  and  for  the  falfe  fuit  and  unjufl  vexa- 
tion of  the  relations  who  had  claimed  the  lands 
from  the  monaftery,  they  adjudged  all  the  landed 
property  and  goods  of  the  other  to  be  at  the  king's 
mercy.  The  king's  gerefa,  and  the  other  great 
men  then  interfered,  and  the  complainant  perceiving 
the  peril  of  his  fituation,  publicly  abjured  the  land 
in  queftion,  and  pledged  his.  faith  never  to  difturb 
the  monaftery  in  its  poffeffion :  a  reconciliation 
then  took,  place  \  The  adminiftration  of  juftice  in 
this  affair  feems  to  have  been  very  fummary  and 
arbitrary,  and  not  very  compatible  with  our  notions 
of  legal  evidence. 

'  3  Gale,  416. 
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>  o  o  K      We  have  one  account  of  a  criminal  profecution# 
^'       A  wife  having  poifoned  a  child,  the  bifliop  cited  her 
and  her  hufband  to  the  gemot ;  he>did  not  appear, 
though  three  times  fummoned.     The  king  in  anger 
fent  his  writ,  and  ordered  him,  that  "  admitting  no 
^*  caufes  of  delay,"  he  (hould  haften  to  the  court. 
He  came,  and  before  the  king  and  the  bifhop  af- 
firmed  his   innocence.     It   was  decreed  that   he 
fhould  return  home,  and  that  on  the  fummons  of 
the  bifliop  he  (hould  attend  on  a  ftated  day  at  a 
ftated  place,  with  eleven  jura  tors,  and  that  his  wife 
fhould  bring  as  many  of  her  fex,  and  clear  their 
fame  and  the  confcience  of  others  by  oath.     On 
the  appointed  day,  and  in  the  meadow  where  the 
child  was  buried,  the   caufe  was   agitated.     The 
relics,  which  an  abbot  brought,  were  placed  upon  a 
hillock,  before  which  the  hulbarid,  extending  his  right 
arm,  fwore  that  he  had  never  confented  to  his  fon's 
death,  nor  knew  his  murderer,  nor  how  he  had  been 
killed.     The  wife  denying  the  faft,  the  hillock  was 
opened  by  the  bifliop*s  command,  and  the  bones  of 
the  child  appeared.     The  wife  at  laft  fell  at  the 
prelate's  feet,  confefled  the  crime,*  and  implored 
mercy.     The  conclufion  of  the  whole  was,  that  the 
accufed  gave  a  handfome  prefent  of  land  to  the 
ecclefiaflics  concerned,  as   a  conciliatory   atone- 
ment ^ 

A  BISHOP  having  made  a  contract  for  land  with 
a  drunken  Dane,  the  feller,  when  fober,  refufed  to 
fulfil  it.  The  caufe  was  argued  in  the  king's  forum ; 
the  h&  of  the  bargain  wa«  proved ;  and  the  king  ad« 

*  3  Gale,  440. 
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judged  the  land  to  the  bifliop,  and  the  money  to  c  h  a  p. 
^he    Dane  ^      The    forum    regis    is    mentioned 
again  *°. 

The  folc  gemot  occurs  in  the  laws'.  *'  It  is 
**  eftabliihed  for  ceap-men  or  merchants,  that  they 
bring  the  men  that  they  lead  with  them  before 
the  king's  gerefa  in  the  folcgemot,  and  fay  how 
many  of  them  there  be,  and  that  they  take  thefc 
men  up  with  them,  that  they  may  bring  them 
again  to  the  folc-gemot,  if  fued.  And  when 
they  (hall  want  to  have  more  men  with  them  in 
their  journey,  they  (hall  announce  it  as  often  as 
it  occurs  to  the  king's  gerefa,  in  the  witnefs  of 
the  folc-gemot "." 

These  folc-gemots  were  ordered  not  to  be  held 
on  a  Sunday  ;  and  if  any  one  difturbed  them  by  a 
dr^wn  weapon,  he  had  to  pay  a  wite  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  (hillings  to  the  ealdorman  ". 

The  following  may  be  confidered  as  proceedings 
before  a  folc-gemot.  Begmund  having  unjuftly 
feized  Tome  lands  of  a  monaftery  when  the  ealdor^ 
man  came  to  Ely,  the  offenders  were  fummoned  to 
the  placitum  of  the  citizens  and  of  the  hundred 
feveral  times,  but  they  never  appeared.  The  abbot 
did  not  defift,  but  renewed  his  pleading,  both 
within  and  without  the  city,  and  often  made  his 
complaint  to  the  people.  At  length  the  ealdorman 
coming  to  Cambridge,  held  a  great  placitum  of  the 
citizens  and  hundreds  before  iwenty-four  judges. 
There  the  abbot  narrated  before  all  how  Begmund 

9  3  Gale,  442.        "^  lb.  444.     •    "  Wllk.  Leg.  Sax.  p.  41. 
"  Wilk.  42. 
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BOOK  had  feized  his  lands,  and  though  fummoned  had 
not  appeared.  They  adjudged  the  land  to  the 
abbot,  and  decreed  Br'gmund  to  pay  the  produce 
of  his  fi{hery  to  the  abbot  for  fix  years,  and  to 
give  the  king  the  were;  and,  if  he  negle^ed  to 
pay,  they  authorized  a  feizure  of  his  goods  ^K 

Much  of  their  judicial  proceedings  refled  on 
oaths,  ^nd  therefore  their  puuifliment  of  perjury 
was  fevcre.  A  perjured  man  is  ufually  clafled 
with  witches,  murderers,  and  the  moft  obnoxious 
beings  in  fociety  ;  he  was  declared  unworthy  of 
the  ordeal ;  he  was  difabled  from  being  a  witnefs 
again,  and  if  he  died  he  was  denied  Chriitiaa 
burial  '^ 

We  have  fome  fpecimens  of  the  oaths  they 
took. 

The  oath  of  a  plaintiff  in  the  cafe  of  theft  was ; 
**  In  the  Lord  :  As, I  urge  this  accufalion  with  full 
**  folk-right,  and  without  fiflion,  deceit,  or  any 
**  fraud  ;  fo  from  me  was  that  thing  ftolen  of 
<<  which  I  complain,  and  which  I  found  again 
*'  with  N.'^ 

Another  oath  of  a  plaintiff  was :  "  In  the 
**  Lord  ;  I  accufe  not  N.  neither  for  hate,  nor  art, 
♦*  nor  unjuft  avarice,  not  .do  I  know  any  thing 
*'  more  true,  but  fo  my  mind  faid  to  me,  and  I 
**  myfelf  tell  for  truth  that  he  was  the  thiet  of  my 
<«  goods." 

A  defendant's  oath  was :  *'  In  the  Lord  :  I  am 
♦♦  innocent  both  in  word  and  deed  o£  that  charge 
^*  of  which  N.  accufed  me." 

«  Hift.  El.  3  Gale,  478.        «♦  Wilk.  Ltg.  Sax.  53. 6u  49. 
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A  witness's  oath  was :  "  In  the  name  of  the  Al-  chap. 

VII. 

**  mighty  God :  As  I  here  (land  in  true  witnefs 
**  unbidden  and  unbought ;  fo  I  overfaw  it  with 
*'  mine  eyes  and  overheard  it  with  nvine  ears,  what 
''  I  have  faid/' 

The  oath  of  thofe  who  fwore  for  others  was : 
*^  In  the  Lord :  the  oath  is  clean  and  upright 
^*  that  N.  fwore  ''J' 

'5  ^iiij,^  Lgg.  Sax,  5^^  5^, 
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CHAP.     VIII. 
Their  Ordeals  and  legal  Puni/hments* 

K  TT[7E  have  a  full  account  of  the  Anglo-SazcA 
V  V     ordeals  of  hot  water  and  hot  iron  in  the 
laws  of  Ina. 

The  iron  was  to  be  three  pounds  in  weight  for 
the  three  fold  trial,  and  therefore  probably  one 
pound  only  for  the  more  fimple  charge,  and  the 
accufed  was  to  have  the  option  whether  he  would 
prefer  the  water  "  ordal*'  or  the  iron  *'  ordal.** 

No  man  was  to  go  within  the  church  after  the  fire 
was  lighted  by  which  the  ordeal  was  to  be  heated, 
except  the  pried  and  the  accufed.  The  diftance 
of  nine  feet  was  to  be  then  meafured  out  from  the 
ftake  of  the  length  of  the  foot  of  the  accufed. 
If  the  trial  was  to  be  by  hot  water,  the  water  was 
heated  till  it  boiled  furioufly,  and  the  veffel  that 
contained  it  was  to  be  iron  or  copper,  lead  or 
clay. 

If  the  charge  was  of  the  kind  they  called  anfeald 
or  fimple,  the  accufed  was  to  immerge  his  hand  as 
far  as  the  wrift  in  the  water,  to  take  out  the  (lone ; 
if  the  charge  was  of  threefold  magnitude  he  was 
to  plunge  his  arm  up  to  the  elbow.  "^ 

When  the  ordeal  was  ready,  two  men  were  to 
enter  of  each  fide,  and  to  agree  that  the  water  was 
boiling  furioufly.  Then  an  equal  number  of  men 
were  to  enter  from  each  fide,  ana  to  (land  along 
the  church  on  both  fides  of  the  ordeal,  all  fading. 
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After  this  the  prieft  was  to  fprinkle  them  with  holy  chap. 
water,  of  which  each  was  to  tafte ;  they  were  to 
kifs  the  gofpels,  and  to  be  figned  with  the  crofs. 
All  this  time  the  fire  was  not  to  be  mended  any 
more  ;  but  the  iron,  if  the  ordeal  was  to  bd  by  hot 
iron,  was  to  lay  on  the  coals  till  the  lad  colled  was 
finiflied  ;  and  it  was  then  to  be  placed  on  the  (laples 
which  were  to  fuftain  it. 

While  the  accufed  was  fnatching  the  ftone  out 
of  the  water,  or  carrying  the  hot  iron  for  the  fpace 
of  nine  feet,  nothing  was  to  be  faid  but  a  prayer  to 
the  Deity  to  difcover  the  truth.  The  hand  was  to 
be  then  bound  up  and  fealed,  and  to  be  kept  fo  for 
three  days ;  after  that  time  the  feal  and  the  bandage 
were  removed,  and  the  hand  was  to  be  examined  to 
fee  whether  it  was  foul  or  clear '. 

From  this  plain  account,  the  ordeal  was  not  fo 
terrible  as  it  may  at  firft  fight  appear ;  becaufe  in- 
dependently of  the  opportunity  which  the  accufed 
had,  by  going  alone  into  the  church,  of  making 
terms  with  the  prieft,  and  of  the  eafe  with  which 
his  dexterity  could  have  fubftituted  cold  iron  or 
ftone  for  the  heated  fpbftances  at  the  moment  of 
the  trial,  and  the  impoffibility  of  the  deteftion, 
amid  the  previous  forms  of  the  holy  water,  the 
diminution  of  the  fire,  prayers  on  the  occafion,  and 
the  diftance  of  the  few  fpeftators ;  independently 
of  thefe  circumftances,  the  actual  endurance  of  the 
ordeal  admitted  many  chances  of  acquittal.  It  was 
not  exa£ted  that  the  hand  fliould  not  be  burnt,  but 
that  after  the  fpace  of  three  days  it  fliould  not  ejp-, 
hibit  that  appearance  which  would  be  called  fou). 

."  Wilk.  Leg.  In«,  p.  27. 
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B  o  o  K  or  guilty.  As  the  iron  was  to  be  carried  only  for 
the  fpace  of  nine  of  the  feet  of  the  accufed,  it  would 
be  hardly  two  feconds  in  his  hand.  The  hand  waa 
not  to  be  immediately  infpeded,  but  it  was  carefully 
|:ept  from  air,  which  would  irritate  the  wound^ 
and  was  left  to  the  chances  of  a  good  conftitution 
to  be  fo  far  healed  in  three  days  as  to  difcover 
thofe  appearances,  when  infpefiiedy  which  were  al- 
lowed to  be  fatisfaftory.  Bcfides  there  was  no 
doubt  much  preparatory  training,  fuggefted  by  the 
more  experienced,  which  would  indurate  the  epi- 
dermis fo  much  as  to  make  it  lefs  fenfible  to  the 
a^ion  of  the  hot  fubftances  which  it  was  to 
hold  \ 

Ordeals  were  forbidden  on  feftivals  and  faft- 
days  ^ 

Of  the  fmgle  ordeal  it  was  ordered,  that  if  the 
perfons  had  been  accufed  of  theft,  and  were  found 
guilty  by  it,  and  did  not  know  who  would  be  their 
borh,  they  Ihould  be  put  into  prifon,  and  be  treated 
as  the  laws  had  enjoined  ^ 

An  accufed  mint-mafter  was  to  undergo  the 
ordeal  of  the  hot  iron  ^ 

The  ordeal  might  be  compounded  for  ^ 

Thk  law  of -^rheldan  addeAfome  directions  a» 
to  the  ordeal.  Whoever  appealed  to  it  was  to  go 
three  nights  before  to  the  prieft  who  was  to  tranfaft 
it,  and  (hould  feed  on  bread  and  fait,  water  and- 
herbs  He  was  to  be  prefent  at  the  maffes  in  the. 
mean  time,  and  make  his  offerings  and  receive  the 

*  Some  authors  have  mentioned  the  preparations   that 
were  ui'ed  to  Indurate  the  (kin. 

*  Wilk.  p.  53.         ♦  lb.  p,  57.         ?  lb.  59.         •  lb.  6o* 
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holy  facrament  on  the  day  of  his  going  through  chap. 
the  ordeal,  and  he  (hould  fwear  that  with  folc-right 
he  was  guihiefs  of  the  accufation  before  he  went  to 
the  ordeal.  If  the  trial  was  the  hot  water,  he  was 
to  plunge  his  arm  half  way  above  the  elbow  oa 
the  rope.  If  the  ordeal  was  the  iron,  three  days 
were  to  pafs  before  it  was  examined.  They  who 
attended  were  to  have  fafted,  and  not  to  exceed 
twelve  in  number  of  either  fide,  or^he  ordeal  was 
to  be  void  unfefs  they  departed  \ 

A  THIEF  found  guilty  by  the  ordeal  was  to  be 
killed  unlefs  his  relations  redeemed  him  by  paying 
his  were  and  the  value  of  the  goods,  and  giving 
borh  for  his  good  behaviour  ^ 

The  command  of  the  ordeals  muft  have  thrown 
great  power  into  the  hands  of  the  church  ;  and  as 
in  mod  cafes  they  who  appealed  to  them  did  fo 
from  choice,  it  is  probable  that  whoever  exprefled 
this  deference  to  the  ecclefiaftical  order  were  re- 
warded for  the  compliment,  as  far  as  difcretion  and 
contrivance  would  permit. 

The  ordeal  was  a  trial  not  a  punifliment.  The 
mod  popular  of  the  legal  punifliments  were  the 
pecuniary  mulfts.  But  as  the  imperfeftion  and 
inutility  of  thefe  could  not  be  always  difguifed — as 
they  were  fometimes  impunity  to  the  rich,  who 
could  afford  them,  and  to  the  poor,  who  had  no- 
thing to  pay  them  with,  other  punifliments  were 
enaded.     Among   thefe  we  find  imprifonment  % 

'Wilk  6i. 

•  lb.  65.  for  the  ordeal  of  other  nations,  fee  Muratori,  V; 
and  Du  Cange. 
^  Wilkins,  Leg.  Sax.  34.  70. 
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BOOK  outlawry '%  banifliment  ",  flavery ",  and  tranf- 
portation  *^  In  other  cafes  we  have  whipping '% 
branding '%  the  pillory '%  amputation  of  limb '% 
mutilation  of  the  nofe,  and  ears,  and  lip$ '%  the 
eyes  plucked  out,  hair  torn  off '%  ftoning*°,  and 
hanging  ^\  Nations  not  civilized  will  have  bar- 
barous punifhments. 

•^  Wilk.  Leg.  Sax.  74.     Sax.  Chron.        "Sax.  Chron. 

"  Wilk.  12.  15.  18   20.  50.        *^  lb.  12. 

'♦  lb.  12.  22.  52,  53.  81.         "  lb.  139. 

"^  lb.  11.  75.  54.         ''  lb.  18.  139.  134. 

'Mb.  138.  142.         ''lb.  138. 

*lb.  67.         ^'  lb.  18.70.  139. 
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CHAP.     IX. 

The  Trial  by  Jury. 

IN  confidering  the  origin  of  the  happy  and  wife  chap. 
inftitution  of  the  English  Jury,  which  has  ^^' 
contributed  fo  much  to  the  excellence  of  our  na- 
tional charafter,  and  to  the  fupport  of  our  con- 
ftitutional  liberty,  it  is  impoflible  not  to  feel  conH- 
derable  diffidence  and  difficulty.  It  is  painful  to 
decide  upon  a  fubje<^  on  which  great  men  have 
previoufly  differed.  It  is  peculiarly  defireable  to 
trace,  if  poffible,  the  feed  bud,  arid  progrelfive  ve- 
getation of  a  tree  fo  beautiful  and  fo  venerable. 

It  is  not  contefled  that  the  inftitution  of  a  jury 
exifted  in  the  time  of  the  Conqueror.  The  docu- 
ment which  remains  of  the  difpute  between  Gundulf 
the  bifhop  of  Rocheftef  and  Pichot  the  (heriff  af- 
certains  this  fad.  We  will  ftate  the  leading  cir- 
cumftances  of  this  valuable  account. 

The  queftion  was.  Whether  fome  land  belonged 
to  the  church  or  to  the  king  ?  **  The  king  com- 
manded that  all  the  men  of  the  county  fhould  be 
gathered  together,  that  by  their  judgment  it 
might  be  more  juftly  afcertained  to  whom  the 
land  belonged."  This  was  obvioufly  a  fhire- 
gemot. 

"  They  being  afTembled,  from  fear  of  the  (heriff, 
^^  affirmed  that  the  land  was  the  king's :  but  as 
**  the  bifhop  of  Bayeux,  who  prefided  at  that  pla- 
^^  citum,  did  not  believe  them,  he  ordered  that  if 
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B  0^0  K  *^  they  knew  that  what  they  faid  was  true,  they 
**  Ihould   chufe  twelve   from  among  themfelves, 
*^  who  fhould  confirm  with  an  oath  what  all  had 
declared.     But  thefe,  when  they  had  withdrawn 
to  counfel,   and  were    there   harafled    by  the 
fheriff  through  his  meffenger,  returned  and  fworc 
to  the  truth  of  what  they  aflerted." 
By  this  decifion  the  land  became  the  king's.    But 
a  monk,  who  knew  how  the  fad  really  flood,  affurcd 
the  bifliop  of  Rochefler  of  the  falfehood  of  theit 
oath,  who  communicated  the  information  to  the 
bifhop  of  Bayeux.     The  bifliop,  after  hearing  the 
monk,  fent  for  one  of  the  twelve,  who  falling  at 
his  feet,  confefled  that  he  had  forfworn  himfelf. 
The  man  on  whofe  oath  they  had  fworn  theirs,  made 
a  fimilai:.  avowal. 

On  this  the  bifliop  "  ordered  the  fheriff  to  fend. 
*'  the  rtfl  to  London,  and  twelve  other  men  frotn 
**  the  bed  in  the  county,  who  confirmed  that  to 
"  be  true  which  they  had  fworn." 

They  were  all  adjudged  to  be  perjured,  becaufe 
the  man  whofe  evidence  ihey  had  accredited,  had 
avoved  his  perjary.  The  church  recovered  the 
land,  and  when  "  the  laft  twelve  wifhed  to  afGrm 
*'  that  they  had  not  confented  with  thofe  who  had 
**  fworn,  the  bifliop  faid  they  muft  prove  this  by 
**  the  iron  ordeal.  And  becaufe  they  undertook 
*'  this,  and  could  not  do  it,  they  were  fined  three 
**  hundred  pounds  to  the  king  by  the  judgment  of 
**  other  men  of  the  county  '.*' 

By  this  narration  we  find,  that  a  fhire-gemot  dc^ 
termined  on  the  difpute,  in  the  firft  iiidance  }  but 

I  Thorpe  Regifl.  Roffen,  32. 
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that  in  confequence  of  the  doubts  of  the  prefiding  chap. 
judge,  they  chofe  from  among  themfelves  twelve      '^' 
who  fwore  to  the  truth  of  what  they  hati  decided, 
and  whofe  determination  decided  the  cafe.  n 

The  jury  appears  to  me  to  be  an  inftitution  of 
progreffive  growth,  and  its  principle  may  be  traced 
to  the  earlieil  Anglo-Saxon  times.  One  of  the 
judicial  cuiloms  of  the  Saxons  was,  (hat  a  man 
might  be  cleared  of  the  accufation  of  certain  crimes, 
if  an  appointed  number  of  perfons  caine  forwards 
and  fwore  that  they  believed  him  innocent  of  the 
allegation.  Thefe  men  were  literally  juratores,  who 
fwore  to  a  veredictum  ;  who  fo  far  determined  the 
fads  of  the  cafe  as  to  acquit  the  perfon  in  whofe 
favour  they  fwore.  Such  an  oath,  and  fuch  an 
acquittal,  is  a  jury  in  its  earliefl  and  rudeft  Cbape ; 
and  it  is  remarkable  that  for  accufations  of  any 
confequence  among  the  Saxons  of  the  continent, 
twelve  juratores  were  the  number  required  for  an 
acquittal.  Thus,  for  the  wound  of  a  noble  which 
produced  blood,  or  difclofed  the  bone,  or  broke  a 
limb ;  or  if  one  feized  another  by  the  hair,  or 
threw  him  into  the  water ;  in  thefe  and  fome  other 
cafes  twelve  juratores  were  required  ^.  Similar  cuf- 
toms  may  be  obferved  in  the  laws  of  the  continental 
Angli  and  Friiiones,  though  fometimes  the  num- 
ber of  the  jury  or  juratores  varied  according  to  the 
charge ;  every  number  being  appointed,  from  three 
to  forty-eighth  In  the  laws  of  the  Ripuarii  we 
find  that  in  certain  cafes  the  oaths  of  even  fe« 
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'  Lindenborg.  Lex  Sax.  p.  474. 

^  Lind.  Lex  Angli.  p.  481.  aad  Lex  Frif.  490. 
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BOOK  venty-two  perfons  were  neceffary  to  his  acquittal  *- 
It  is  obvious,  from  their  numbers,  that  thefe  could 
not  have  been  witneffes  to  the  fafts  alleged.  Nor 
can  we  fuppofe  that  they  came  forward  with  the  in- 
tention of  wilful  and  fuborned  perjury.  They 
could  only  be  perfons  who,  after  hearing  and 
weighing  the  fafts  of  the  cafe,  proffered  their  de- 
liberate oaths  that  the  accufed  was  innocent  of  the 
charge.  And  this  was  performing  one  of  the  mod 
important  funftions  of  our  modern  juries. 

In  the  laws  of  the  Alemanni  the  principle  ap- 
pears more  explicitly ;  for  in  thefe  the  perfons  who 
are  to  take  the  oath  of  acquittal  are  called  nominatiy 
or  perfons  named.  And  in  the  cafe  of  murdering 
the  meffenger  of  a  dux,  the  juratores  were  to  be 
twelve  named  and  twelve  eleSed  ^  This  named 
and  elected  jury  feems  to  approximate  very  clofely 
to  our  prefent  inftitution. 

In  referring  to  our  own  Anglo-Saxon  laws  we 
find  three  jurators  mentioned  in  thofe  of  the  kings 
of  Kent,  in  the  latter  end  of  the  feventh  century. 
If.a  freeman  were  accufed  of  theft,  he  was  to  make 
compenfation,  or  to  acquit  himfelf  by  the  oaths  of 
four  jiim  sepba  men.  Thefe  words  are  literally 
"  the  number  of  four  legal  men,"  or  **  four  of  the 
**  numbered  legal  men^**  In  either  conftruftion 
they  point  to  a  meaning  fimilar  to  the  nominati  in 
the  laws  of  the  Alemanni ;  that  is,  perlbns  legally 
appointed  as  jurators. 

*  Lind.  Lex  Ripuar.  p.  451. 

*  Lind.  Lex  Aleman.  p.  370,  571. 
•Leg.  Hloth.  Wilk..p  8. 
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The  principle  of  an  acquittal  by  the  peers  of  c  h  a  p.  ^ 
the  party  accufed  appears  in  the  laws  of  Wihtraed, 
where  the  clergyman  is  to.  be  acquitted  by  four  of 
his  equals,  and  the  ceorlifc  man  by  four  of  his  own 
rank  ^ 

An  acquittal  from  walreaf,  or  the  plunder  of 
the  dead,  required  the  oaths  of  forty-eight  full 
born  thegns  ^  Thefe.  of  courfe,  could  not  be  wit* 
nefTes.  They  muft  have  been  a  feleftion  of  fo 
many  in  the  fhire-gemot,  who,  on  hearing  the  fadls 
of  the  accufation,  would,  upon  their  oaths,  abfolvc 
the  accufed ;  and  what  is  thi^  but  a  jury  ? 

In  the  treaty  between  Alfred  and  Guthrun  more 
lights  appear  :  "  If  any  accufe  the  king's  thegn  of 

manflaughter  (manflihtes),   if   he  dare   abfolve 

himfelf,  let  him  do  it  by  twelve  king's  thegns. 
**  If  the  accufed  be  lefs  than  a  king's  thegn,  let 
<'  him  abfolve  himfelf  by  eleven  of  his  equals,  and 
'*  one  king's  thegn  ^"  Here  the  number  of  twelve, 
and  the  principle  of  the  peers,  both  appear  to  us. 

Something  of  the  principle  of  a  jury  appears 
to  us  in  thefe  laws.  "  If  any  one  takes  cattle,  let 
"  five  of  his  neighbours  be  named,  and  out  of 
*'  thefe  let  him  get  one  that  will  fwear  with  him 
**  that  he  took  it  to  himfelf  according  to  folc  right ; 
**  and  he  that  will  implead  him,  let  ten  men  be 
**  named  'to  him,  and  let  him  get  two  of  thefe  and 
"  fwear  that  it  was  born  in  his  poffeffion,  without 
"  the  rim  athe,  the  oath  of  number,  and  let  this 
<«  eyre  oath  (land  above  twenty  pennies." 

»  Leg.  Wlht.  Wilk.  p.  12.        «  Leg.  Inas,  Wilk.  27. 
•Wilk.  p.  47. 
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B  o  o  K      <<  Let  him  who  prays  condemnation  for  a  ilain 

thief  get  two  paternal  and  one  maternal  relation^ 
^^  and  give  the  oath  that,  they  knew  of  no  theft  in 
'^  their  kinfm^n,  and  that  he  did  not  deferve  death 
*•  for  that  crime,  and  let  fome  twelve  go  and  -try 
««  him  ^^" 

This  paflage  feems  to  have  an  allufion  to  this 
fubjeft. 

"  Let  there  be  named  in  the  diftrift  of  every 
"  gerefa,  as  many  men  as  are  known  to  be  unlying 
**  men,  that  they  may  witnefs  every  difpute,  and 
**  be  the  oaths  of  thcfe  unlying  men  of  the  value 
"  of  the  property  without  choice  ".'*  Thefe  men,  fo 
named,  may  have  been  the  rim  cewda  men  noticed 
before. 

*^  If  any  kill  a  thief  that  has  taken  refuge  within 
•*  the  time  allowed,  let  him  compenfate  for  the  mtind 
**  byrde  j  or  let  fome  twelve  abfolve  him  that  he 
<*  knew  not  the  jurifdiftion  "." 

This  injunction  feems  alfo  to  provide  a  jury. 
On  an  accufation  of  idolatry  or  witchcraft,  "  if  it 
**  be  a  king's  thegn  who  denies  it,  let  there  be 
^'  then  named  to  him  twelve,  and  let  him  take 
**  twelve  of  his  relations,  and  twelve  ftrangers,  and 
**  if  he  fails,  let  him  pay  for  the  violation  of  the 
«*  law,  or  ten  half  marcs  *^*'  This  feems  a  jury : 
twelve  perfons  were  to  be  appointed,  and  he  was 
to  add  twelve  of  his  kinsfolks ;  and  this  law  con- 
cerhing  Northumbria,  where  they  were  chiefly 
Danes,  as  many  foreigners  were  to  be  added.  If 
they  abfolved  him,  he  was  cleared ;  if  not,  he  was 

r  Wilk.  p.  58.        "  lb.  6z.        I'  lb.  6$.       It  lb.  100. 
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to  be  mulSed.    It  is  one  of  the  rules  eftabljflied  chap. 
concerning  our  jury,  that  a  foreigner  has  a  right  to 
have  half  of  the  jury  foreigners. 

The  following  law  of  Ethelred  has  the  fame  ap- 
plication. '  . 

**  LjsT  there  be  gemots  in  every  waepentace,  and 
'*  let  twelve  of  the  eldeft  thegns  go  out  with  the 
*'  gerefa,  and  fwear  on  the  relics,  which  fhall  be 
"  given  into  their  hands,  that  they  will  coridemji 
**  no  innocent  man,  nbr  fcreen  any  that  is  guilty  'V* 
This  paflage  feems  to  have  no  meaning  but  fo  far 
as  it  alludes  to  a  jury. 

Two  other  laws  are  as  applicable.  •*  If  any  be 
^^  accufed  that  he  has  fed  the  man  who  hath  broken 
*'  our  lord's  peace,  let  him  abfolve  himfelf  with 
**  thrinna  twelve,  and  let  the  gerefa  name  the  ab- 
**  .folving  perfons ;  and  this  law  fliall  (land  where 

the  thegns  are  of  the  fame  mind.  If  they  differ, 
"let  it  (land  as  eight  of  them  (hall  declare *^" 
This  is  furely  a  jury,  of  whom  eight  conftituted  the 
legal  majority. 

There  is  another  paflage  in  the  laws,  made  by 
the  £ngli(h  witan  and  the  Wel(h  counfellors,  which 
bears  upon  this  fubjeft.  "  Twelve  lahmen,  of 
"  whom  fix  (hall  be  Engli(h  andTixihall  be  Welflb, 
"  (hall  enjoin  right.  They  (hall  lofe  all  that  they 
"  have  if  they  enjoin  erroneoufly,  or  abfolve  them-* 
"  felves  that  they  knew  no  better  ^^" 

On  the  whole  it  would  feem  that  the  ciiftom  of 
letting  the  oaths  of  a  certain  number  of  men  deter- 
mine legal  difpuces  in  favour  of  the  perfon  for 

»*  Wilk.  p.  117.        «  lb.  118.        '^  lb.  125. 
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BOOK  whom  they  fwore,  was  the  origin  of  the  Engliih 
jury.  It  was  an  improvement  on  this  ancient  cuf- 
tom,  that  the  jurators  were  named  by  the  court  in- 
ftead  of  being  felefted  by  the  parties.  It  was  a 
further  progrefs  towards  our  prefent  mode  of  jury, 
that  the  jurators  were  to  hear  the  ftatemeiitsof  both 
parties  before  they  gave  their  deciding  verediftum, 
or  oath  of  the  truth.  While  the  ordeals  were  po- 
pular, the  trials  by  jurators  were  little  ufed  ;  but  as 
thefe  blind  appeals  to  Heaven  became  unfalhion- 
able,  the  procefs  of  the  legal  tribunals  was  more  re- 
forted  to,  and  juries  became  more  frequent. 
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BOOK     VI. 

Their  Poetry,  Literature,  Arts,  and  Sciences. 

CHAP.    I. 

The  L(itin  Poetry  of  Aldhelm. 

« 

THE  poetry  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  may  be  con-  chap. 
fidered  under  two  heads ;  their  Latin  and 
their  vernacular  poetry ;  and  without  attempting 
to  difcufs  what  conftitutes  poetry,  we  fhall  confider 
as  fuch,  for  our  prefent  purpofe,  whatever  the 
Anglo-Saxons  inverted  with  the  forms  of  poetical 
verfification. 

The  mod  ancient  of  their  Latin  poetry  which 
has  defcended  to  us,  are  the  compofitions  of  Aid- 
helm,  who  died  in  809 ;  his  life  will  be  given  in 
an  article  of  their  literature.  His  verfes  are  pre- 
ferable to  his  profe,  becaufe  the  pompous  ftyle 
which  he  delighted  to  ufe  is  more  congenial  with 
the  diftion  of  poetry. 

His  poetical  works  which  remain  are  thefe ; 
De  laude  virginum, 
De  o6to  principalibus  vitiis, 
JEnigmata. 
Towards  the  clofe  of  his  profe  treatife  on  vir- 
ginity, he  ftated,  that  he  fliould  write  on  (he  fame 
fubjefl:  in  poetry.     His  preface  to  the  poem  is  an 
acroftic  addrefs  to  the  abbefs  Maxima  in  hexameter 

Z  4 
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BOOK  verfc.  If  confifts  of  thirty-eight  lines  fo  fen- 
^^'  taftically  wriHen  that  each  line  begins  and  ends 
with  the  fucceffive  letters  of  the  words  of  the  firft 
line;  and  thus  the  firft  and  laft  lines,  and  the 
initial  and  final  letters  of  each  line  confift  of  the 
fame  words.  In  the  laft  line  the  words  occur 
backwards.  -The  final  letters  are  to  be  read 
upwards. 

MfiTRiCA  TiRONES  NUNC  PROMANT  CARMlNA  CASTOS 

Et  laadem  capiat  quadrato  carmine  vir|[0 
Trinus  in  arcfl^  Deus,  qui  pollens  fecla  creaviT 
Regnator  mundi,  regnans  in  fedibus  altiS 
Indigno  conferre  mihi  dignetur  in  xthrA 
Cum  fanftis  requiem,  quos  laudo  verfibus  iftiC 
Arbiter  altithronus  qui  fervat  fceptra  fupernA 
Tradidit  his  coeli  per  luJum  fcandere  limeN 
Inter  fan^orum  cuneos  qui  laude  perenni 
Rite  glorificant  moderantem  regna  tonanteM 
Omnitenens  Dominus,  mundi  formator  et  au6toR 
Nobis  pauperibus  confer  fufFragia  ccrtA 
Et  De  concedas  trudendos  hodibus  iftinC 
Sed  magis  exiguos  defendens  dextera  tangaT 
Ne  praedp  pell  ax  coelorum  claudere  HmeN 
Vel  fanfkos  valeat  noxarum  fallere  fcen  A  ' 
Ne  fur  ftrophofus  foveam  detrudat  in  arraM 
Conditor  a  fummo  quos  Chriftus  fervat  OlympO 
■paftor  ovile  tuens  ne  poffit  tabula  raptoR 
Regales  vaftans  caulas  bis  dicere  pup  puP 
Omnia  fed  cuftos  defendat  ovilia  jam  nunC 
Maxima  prircipuum  quae  geftat  numine  nomeN 
Addere  pracfidium  mater  dignare  precatXJ 
Nam  tu  perpetuum  promififti  Jumine  lumeN 
Titan  quem  clamant  facro  fpiramine  vateS 
Cujus  per  mundum  jubar  alto  fplendet  ab  axE 
Atque  polos  pariter  replet  vibramine  fulmeN 
Rex  regum  et  princeps  populorum  diAus  ab  «vO 
Magnus  de  magno,  de  rcrum  regmine  redoR 
Ilium  nee  mare  nee  poflTunt  cingerc  cc^ll 
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Kec  mare  navtgerum  fpumofo  gurgite,  vallaT 
i^Lut  zonse  mundi  que  ftipant  sethera  celfA    , 
Clarorum  vicam  qui  caftis  moribus  iiriC 
AuxiJiante  Deo  Verhabant  flore  perennl 
San^is  aggrediar'ftudiis  dicere  paupeR 
Tanta  tamen  digne  fi  pauper  proemia  prodaT 
Omnia  cum  null  us  verbis  ezplanat  apertE 

SOTSAC  ANIMRAC  TNAMORP  CNUN  SBNORIT  ACIRTeM^ 

Aldhelm  calls  this  qiiadratum  carmen,  a 
fquare  verfe.  He  was  not  the  inventor  of  thefe 
idle  fopperies  of  verfification.  Even  the  Romans 
had  ufed  them.  The  panegyric  of  P.  O.  Porphyry 
addrefled  to  Conftantine  the  Great  is  full  of  fuctu 
Fortunatus  and  others  had  alfo  preceded  Aldhelm 
in  this  taftelefs  path,  in  which  authors  endeavour  to 
furprife  us,  not  by  the  genius  they  difplay,  but  by 
the  difficulties  which  they  overcome. 

The  poem  is  not  divided  into  books  or  chapters* 
It  confifts  of  2443  hexameter  lines,  the  laft  eight  of 
which  are  rhimed  j  the  four  firft  alternately^  the 
others  in  couplets.     We  fubjoin  them. 

Quis  prius  in  fpira  morfum  glomeravit  inertem 
Idcirco  curfim  feftinat  credere  Chrifto  ^ 
Agnofcens  propriam  tanta  virtute  falutem 
Infuper  et  meritum  cumulavit  fanguinis  oftro, 
Prccmia  fumpturus  cum  coeli  coetibus  almis. 
Candida  pod  fequliur  cum  binis  martyra  fertisf 
Integritas  nitidam,  nee  nan  et  paffio  rubram 
Piumabant  pariter  ma^a  virtute  coronam  \ 

The  firft  twenty-two  Knes  of  the  poem  are  an. 
invocation  to  the  Deity.  The  tranflations  of  the 
paflages  which  we  feled,  as  fpecimens  of  his  powers^ 
are  made  as  literal  as  poilible* 

*  Maxima  Bib.  Vet.  Patr.  T.  13.  p.  3.        '  lb.  p.  i9-^ 
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Almighty  Father  !  Sovereign  of  the  world  I 
Whofe  word  the  lucid  fummits  of  the  (ky 
With  ftars  adom'd,  and  earth's  foundations  framed  ; 
Who  ting'd  with  purple  flowers  the  lonely  heath 
And  check'd  the  wandering  billows  of  the  main 
Left  o'er  the  lands  the  foamy  waves  fhould  rage  i 
Hence  rocks  abrupt  the  fwelllng  furge  controuL 
Thou  cheer'ft  the  cultured  field  with  gelid  ftreams» 
And  with  thy  dropping  clouds  the  corn  diftends. 
Thin  orbs  of  light  expel  night's  dreary  (hades 
Titan  the  day,  and  Cynthia  tends  the  night : 
From  thee  what 'tribes  the  fields  of  ocean  roamt 
What  fcaly  hofts  in  the  blue  whirlpools  play  I 
The  limpid  air  with  fluttering  crowds  abounds, 
Whofe  prattling  beaks  their  joyful  carols  pour. 
And  hail  thee  as  the  univerfal  Lord  ; 
Give,  Merciful  !  thine  aid,  that  1  may  learn 
To  fing  the  glorious  aftions  of  thy  faints  *. 


;•*« 


^  Omnipotens  genitor  mundum  ditionc  gubernans 
Lucida  ftelligeri  qui  condis  culmina  coeli, 
Mcc  non  telluris  formas  fundamina  verbo : 
Pallida  purpureo  pingis  qui  flore  vireta : 
Sic  quoque  fludlivagi  refrenas  caerula  ponti, 
Mergere  ne  valeant  terrarum  littora  lymphis, 
Sed  tumidos  frangunt  fludus  obftacula  rupis  : 
Arvorum  gelido  qui  culms  fonte  rigabts, 
Et  fegetum  glumas  nimbofis  imbribus  auges. 
Qui  latebras  mundi  geminato  fidere  demis  ; 
Nempe  diem  Titan  et  noAem  Cynthia  comit. 
Pifcibus  aequoreos  qui  campos  pinguibus  ornas, 
Squamigeras  formans  in  glauco  gurgite  turmas 
Limpida  prcepetibus  fic  comples  aera  catervis, 
Garrula  qua;  roftris  refonantes  cantica  pipant 
At  qnc  creatorem  diverfa  voce  fatentur. 
Da  prius  auxiliiim,  clemens,  ut  carmina  poflim 
Indita  Sandtorum  modular!  gefta  priorum. 

Maxima  Bib.  Vet.  Patr.  T.  13.  p.  3. 
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• .  .    *        •        *        •        •        « 

I  feck  not  ruftic  verfe,  nor  court  the  Nine, 
Nor  from  Caftalia's  nymphs  their  metres  woe 
Siiid  erft  to  guard  the  Heliconian  hill. 
Nor,  Phebus  !  need  I  thy  loquacious  tongue. 
Whom  fair  Latona  bore  on  Delos'  ifle — 
I'll  rather  prefs  the  Thunderer  with  my  prayers. 
Who  gave  to  man  the  leflbns  o(  his  word  ; 
Words  from  the  Word  I  afk,  whom  David  fang. 
Sole  oflFspring  of  the  Father  ;  and  by  whom 
Th'  almighty  Sire  created  all  we  know ; 
So  may  their  gracious  infpiration  deign 
To  aid  their  feeble  fervant  in  his  lay  *. 

He  opens  his  fubjeft  by  telling  us  that  there  are 
three  defcriptions  of  perfons  to  whom  the  praife  of 
chaftity  belongs  ;  the  married  who  live  virtuoufly  ; 
the  married  who  live  as  if  they  were  fingle ;  and 
they  who  keep  in  the  virgin  ftate.  After  above  an 
hundred  lines  in  praife  of  virginity,  he  proceeds  to 
defcribe  forty- five  characters  who  diftinguifhed  the 
ftate  which  he  prefers ;  and  this  biographical  pa- 
negyric forms  the  fubftance  of  his  poem*  Mod  of 
his  applauded  perfonages  are  only  known  in  the 
calendars  of  the    Romifh  church.     Some  of   his 


^  NoN  fogo  ruricolas  verfus,  et  commata  mufas 
Non  peto  Caftalidas  metrorum  cactica  nymphas 
Quas  dicunt  Helicona  jugum  fervare  fupernum. 
Nee  precor,  ut  Phoebus  linguam  fermone  loquacem 
Dedat,  qnem  Delo  peperit  Latona  creatrix-^ 
Sed  potius  nitar  precibus  pulfare  Tonantem, 
Qj^ii  nobis  placidi  confert  oracula  Verbi, 
Verbum  de  verbo  peto,  hoc  Pfalmifta  canebat, 
Corde  patris  genituni,  quod  proles  unica  conttat, 
Quo  pater  Omnipolens  per  mundum  cunda  creavltt 
bic  patris  et  prolis  dignetur  bpiritus  almus 
Auxijium  fragili  clementer  dedere  fervo. 
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BOOK  images,  common  places,  and  examples,  fhall  be 
quoted. 

Amid  his  wild  and  difFufe  panegyric  on  Tirginitj, 
the  following  images  occur. 

Now  let  my  vcrfes  cull  the  rareft  flowers. 
And  weave  the  virgin  crowns  which  grace  the  gopdU 
What  can  more  chariA  celeftials  in  our  toils 
Than  the  pure  bread  by  modeft  virtue  ruled  *  ? 

••••••         ^ 

The  chafte  who  blamelefs  keep  unfullied  fame 
Tranfcend  all  other  worth,  all  other  praife  ; 
The  Spirit  high- enthroned  has  made  their  hearts 
His  (acred  temple  *• 

*         »        »        •         •        • 
For  chaftity  is  radiant  as  the  gems 
Which  deck  the  crown  of  the  eternal  King, 
It  tramples  on  the  joys  of  vicious  life. 
And  from  the  heart  uproots  the  wifh  impure. 
The  yellow  metal  which  adorns  the  world 
Springs  from  the  miry  chambers  of  the  earth : 
So  the  pure  foul,  its  image,  takes  its  birth 
From  carnal  paffions  of  terreftrial  love  ; 
And  as  the  rofe  excels  the  Tyrian  dyes. 
And  all  the  gaudy  colours  worked  by  art  ; 
As  the  pale  earth  the  lucid  gem  creates 
In  ruftic  foils  beneath  the  dufty  glebe. 
As  yellow  flowers  (hoot  gaily  from  the  corn,  '    • 

When  fpring  revives  the  germinating  earth  : 
So  facred  chaftity,  the  dear  delight 


*  Nunc  igitur  raros  decerpant  carmina  flores 
E  qiiis  virgineas  valeant  fabri^are  coronas    . 
Quid  plus  caelicolas  juvat  in  certamine  noftro 
.Quam  integritatis  amor  regnans  in  pe<5lore  puro  ? 

*  Virginitas  caftam  fervans  fine  crimine  carhem, 
Csctera  virtutum  vincit  praeconia  laude ; 

Spiritus  akithroni  templum  fibi  vindicat  almus* 
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Of  all  the  colonies  of  heaven^  is  bom. 
From  the  foul  appetites  of  worldly  life  ^ 

And  as  the  viney  whofe  fpreading  branches,  bent: 
With  (lores  immenfey  the  drefTer's  knife  defpoils, 
Exifts  the  glory  of  the  fruitful  fields ; 
And  as  the  ftars  confefs  th^  all  glorious  ray. 
When  ir.  his  paths  oblique  the  fun  rolls  round, 
Tranfcending  all  the  orbs  which  grace  the  poles : 
So  Challity,  companion  of  the  ble(Pd, 
Excelh'ngt  meekly,  every  faintly  worth. 
Is  hailed  the  queen  of  all  the  virtues  here  \ 

'  Virginitas  fulget  lucens,  ut  gemma  corona. 
Qua;  caput  actemi  prsecingit  ftemmate  regis : 
Hoc  calcat  pedibus  fpurc«  confbrtia  vitae : 
Funditus  extirpans  petulantis  gaudia  carnis. 
Auri  materiem  fulvi,  obrizumque  meCallum 
Ex  quibus  omatur  praefentis  machina  mundi, 
Glarea  de  gremio  prodidit  fordida  terrae. 
Sic  calla  integritas  auri  flaveutis  imago 
Gfignitur  e  purea  terreni  carne  parentis. 
Ut  rofa  Puniceo  tindures  muric;:  cun^as 
Coccineofque  fimul  praecellit  rubra  colores. 
Pallida  purpureas  ut  gignit  gloria  gemmas, 
Pulverulenta  tegit  quas  purea  glebula  runs ; 
Ut  flos  fiavefcens  fcandit  de  cortice  comi 
Tempore  vernali,  dum  promit  germina  tellus : 
Sic  facra  virginitas  ccelorum  grata  colonis 
Corpore  de  fpurco  fumit  primordia  vitx. 

Maxima  Bib.  Vet.  Patr.  T,  13.  p.  4. 

•  Vinea  frugiferis  ut  conftat  gloria  campis, 
Pampinus  immenfos  dum  gignit  palmlta  bocros> 
Vinitor  ezpoliat  frondentes  falcibus  antes : 
Sidera  prxclaro  cedunt  ut  lumina  foli^ 
Luftrat  dum  terras  obliquo  tramite  Titan, 
Cunda  fupemorum  convincens  aftra  polerum : 
Sic  quoque  virginitas  quee  fan^los  indica  comit, 
Omnia  fandorum  tranfcendans  prsemia  fupplex 
Integritas  quoque  virtutnm  regina  vocatur. 

Maxima  Bib.  VcU  Patr,  T*  13.  p.  4, 
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The  chaftity  which  rules  the  virtuous  frsCme, 
A  virgin  flower  which  blooms  unhurt  in  Sigc, 
Falls  not  to  earth,  nor  fheds  its  changing  leaves. 
Behold  the  lillies  waving  in  the  fields^ 
The  crimfon  rofe,  fweet  blufliing  on  the  bank. 
Which  crowns  the  conquering  wrcftler,  and  becomes 
The  garland  for  the  vidlor  in  the  courfe  s 
So  purity,  fubduing  rebel  nature. 
Wins  the  fair  diadem  which  Chrift  awards  •. 
*    '   »       •       «       •        » 

The  peacock's  many  colourM  plumage  waves. 
And  the  foft  circles  glow  with  Tyrian  dyes. 
Its  tawny  beauties  and  its  graceful  form 
Surpafs  the  proudeft  labours  of  our  fkill '". 

We  may  add  from  the  fame  poem  his  defcrip- 
tion  of  the  deftruftion  of  paganifm,  as  exhibiting 
the  degree  of  his  powers  of  poetical  comfiofition. 

Not  Mars,  the  lord  of  wounds,  who  fcatters  round 
The  feeds  of  war,  and  fills  the  rancorous  heart 
With  Gorgon  poifons,  can  afllft  his  fanes  ; 
Nor  Venus  can  avail,  nor  her  vile  boy. 
The  golden  ftatues  of  Minerva  fall, 
Tho*  fools  proclaim  her  goddefs  of  the  arts ; 
Nor  he  for  whom,  as  ancient  fidtions  fing. 


9  Integritas  animae  regnans  in  corpore  caClo 
Flos  eft  virgineus,  qui  nefcit  damna  fenecEtae. 
Nee  cad  it  in  terram  ceu  fronde  liguftra  fatifcunt. 
Cernite  fecundis  ut  vernent  lilia  fulcis, 
Et  rofa  fanguineo  per  dumos  flore  rubefcat. 
Ex  quibus  ornatus  qui  vincit  forte  paleftris, 
Accipit  in  circo  viftor  certamine,  ferta. 
Haud  fecus  integritas  devifta  carne,  rebelli, 
Pulchras  geftabit  Chrifto  regnante  coronas. 

Maxima  Bib.  Vet.  patr.  T.  13.  p.  4. 

"  Quanquam  verficolor  flavefcat  penna  pavonis 
Et  teretes  rutilent  plus  rubro  murice  cycli, 
Cujus  formofa  fpecies  et  fulva  vetuftas 
Omnia  fabrorum  porro  molimina  vincit. 

Maxima  Bib.  Vet.  Patr.  T.  i  j.  p.  4* 
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The  leafy  vines,  their  precious  branches  fpread. 

Can  prop  the  columns  nodding  with  their  gods. 

The  marbles  tremble  with  terrific  crafb. 

And  the  vaft  fabric  rufties  into  duft. 

Ev*n  Neptune  rumour'd  fovereign  of  the  waves. 

Who  by  his  fwelling  billows  rules  the  main. 

He  cannot  fave  his  fculptur'd  effigies, 

Whofe  marble  brows  the  golden  leaves  furround. 

Not  ev'n  Alcides  who  the  centaurs  crufh'd. 

And  darM  the  fiery  breath  of  prowling  Cacus, 

When  from  his  throat  his  words  in  flames  were  pour'd, 

Tho*  his  right  hand  the  dreadful  club  may  grafp 

Can  Ihield  his  temples  when  the  Chriftian  prays  "• 

One  other  example  will  be  a  fufEcicnt  fpecimea 
of  his  De  laude  Virginum.  Two  fifters  were  con- 
demned for  refufmg  to  facrifice  to  idols.     One 

"  Non  Mars  vulnificus  qui  belli  femina  fpargit ; 
Rancida  Gorgoneis  infpirans  corda  venenis 
Delubri  ftatuis  potuit  fuccurrere  parmis. 
Nee  Venus,  aut  Veneris  prodeft  fpurciffima  proles. 
Aurea  fternuntur  fundo  fimulacra  Minervac, 
Quamque  deam  ftolidi  dixerunt  arte  potentem  : 
Nee  Bacchus  valuit,  cui  frondent  palmire  vites» 
Ut  referunt  faJfo  veterum  figmenta  librorum, 
Numine  nutantes  fani  fulcire  columnas. 
Sed  titubant  templi  tremebundis  marmora  cruftis. 
Et  ruit  in  praeceps  teflellis  fabric  a  fradlis. 
Neptunus  fama  didlus  regnator  aquarum ;  » 
Qui  regit  imperium  ponti  turgentibus  undis, 
Falfis  efiigies,  quas  glauco  marmore  fculpunt, 
Aurea  feu  fulva  quas  ornant  petala  fronte, 
Haud  valuit  veterum  tunc  fuftentare  deorum. 
Alcides  fertur  Centauri  vidor  opimus, 
Flammea  qui  preffit  latronis  flamina  Caci, 
Quamvis  fumofis  rudtaret  flabra  loquelis. 
Herculis  in  crypta  fed  torquet  dextera  clavam 
Nee  tamen  in  templo  rigida  virtute  refultat, 
Qux  famulus  Chrifti  fupple.x  oramina  fudii:. 

Maxima  Bib.  Vet.  Patr.  T.  13.  p.  it. 
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■ 

BOOK  was  puniflied  firft  in  the  prefence  of  the  other,  with 
the  hope  that  her  conftancy  might  be  aflPefted  by 
her  fider's  fufiering.  Indead  of  this  event  Se- 
cunda*s  fpeech  is  thus  reprtfented  by  Aldbelm. 

**  Firmly/'  (he  faid,  "  S^cunda  ne'er  will  tremble* 
Bring  all  your  blood- (lain*d  tortures  to  opprefs  me  : 
Your  fires,  your  fwords,  your  fcourges  red  with  gore. 
Your  clubs,  your  cords,your  (lones  that  pour  like  haiJ, 
Bring  all  your  cruel  inftniments  of  pain  ;  -^ 

Yet  conquering  my  tormentors  will  I  triumph. 
As  many  means  of  death  you  fiercely  frame,  * 
So  many  crowns  in  heav'ns  bright  plains  will  blefs  us 
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His  poem  on  the  eight  principal  vices  opens  with 
an  allufion  to  the  preceding  poem. 

Thus  have  I  fang  the  praifes  of  the  faints^ 
Whofe  fame  re-echoes  round  the  concave  fky- 
Nnw  muft  the  verfe  the  mighty  battles  paint» 
Wriged  by  the  vices  ;  which  from  virgin  tribes 
Withhold  the  kingdoms  of  celeftial  joy. 
And  fhut  the  portals  of  their  lucid  walls  '^. 

"  Nam  conftanter  ait, "  nunquam  tremebundaSecundas 
Adfer  cun6la  fimul  nobis  tormenta  cruenta  j 
Ignes  et  machinas  et  rubras  vibicc  virgas. 
Redes  et  fufles  et  dura  grandine  faxa. 
Quot  tu  poenarum  genera  cmdeliter  infers. 
Aft  ego  tanta  feram  vicfto  tortore  tropaea, 
Qiiot  tu  concinnas  crudi  difcrimina  lethi 
Tot  nos  in  fupera  numerabimus  arce  coronas. 

Maxima  Bib.  Vet.  Patr.  T.  13.  p.  1 8. 
'^  Digeftis  igitur  fanftorum  laudibus  almis. 
Quorum  rumores  fub  ccelt  culmine  flagrant 
Keftat,  ut  ingeutes  depromant  carmina  pugnasy 
£x  vitiis  procedentes,  virtutibus  atque 
Virginibus  Chrifli  qux  coeli  regna  negabunty 
Florida  lucifiuz  claudentes  limina  porte. 

Maxima  Bib.  Vet.  Patr.T.  tj.  p.  i9« 
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IThis  poem  Goiit»i»  45S  latiti  hexamerm.  Af-  c  h  a  p. 
ter  an  introdudion  of  bme  lengthy  k  treats  of  the 
eight  vices  in  this  order ;  Gluttony^  Luxury,  Ava-^ 
rice.  Anger,    Defpair,   Slochfulnefs,  Vaiu-glory, 
Pride.    It  clofies  with  a  diffiife  peroratioii* 

His  allegorical  intfodtiAioa  begim  with  thefe 
lines: 

The  crowding  legions  gather  to  the  war^ 
Jttftice'  fair  friends  and  vhtae's  holy  troops, 
'Gainfl  thefe  the  vices  6%  their  camps  maligt}. 
And  whirl  their  thickening  ipearsof  ba&ft  deeds^i 
The  rival  combat  glows*  the  bannen  float. 
And  the  loud  clangor  of  the  trumpet  toars  \ 

Oh  Luxury  he  exclaims : 

Ihdicbnt  words  from  this  bafe  monftet  i^rin^, 

From  him  fcurrilSty  and  folty's  gibes  $ 

Love«  frtvolous  deceiver !  and  escefi. 

Oh  what  illuftrious  men !  haw  gisf^f  hotv  manj ! 

Has  this  fierce  enemy  throft  down  to  hell  I 

Yet  could  he  not«  tho'  ma&'d  in  beauty's  ihape^ 

t*rom  Jofeph  tear  th'  excelling  palm  of  virtue  ; 

When  the  voluptuous  net  the  biir  one  wove* 

He  fpum'd  her  charms»  and  from  his  garment  fledi 

By  this  he  well  defervM  the  throne  of  Memphis  **• 

^  Ecce  catervatim  glomerant  ad  bella  phalanges, 
Juftiti«  comttes  ct  virtutom  agmhia  fanAa# 
His  adverfantur  vhiorum  caftra  maligna^ 
Spifla  nefandarum  qpst  torquetit  fpicula  ftrttm, 
JEmula  ceu  pognat  populornm  pogna  ditorum, 
Oum  veziUa  ferunt  et  dangit  dafiica  ialpix. 

Maxima  Bib»  Vet.  Patr.  T.  1  j,  p.  1^. 

''  Ex  hoc  nafcuntur  monftro  turpiiEma  Terba, 
Nee  non  IcnrHlttas  et  fcarro  ludicra  geOu, 
Frivolus,  et  fallax  amor,,  ac  petulantia  hixus. 
O  quantos,  quakfve  viros,  et  laude  cek6res, 
H«c  Bellona  ferox  Mi  triftin  Tartara  trufit ! 
Koa  fie  egregium  virtutis  per^ere  pahnam 
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His,  declaration  on  Avarice  h  in  thefe  phrafes : 

Next  Ayaricc.  leads  the  war*  and  heads  a  band 

Of  denfe  array;,  condu^refs  of  the  fight ; 

She  not  alone  the  public  (breets  pervades 

•With  bTood-fl^ined  arms  aind  ihafts  tn  poifon  dippM* 

Her  bafe  ijompanions  follow — ^frauds  atid  thefts ; 

A  thouikad  iies*  axkl  a^oto  £dfe  and  Tilcf 

Bafe  appetites  of  gain,  and  perjuries  throng 

The  hofts  of  rapine  ilain'd  with  every  crimet 

Heedlefs  of  oathsi  join  in  an  ardent  band  '^ 

His  firfl;  verf(|s-on  Anger  are. 

Ferocious  wrath  the  fourth  battalion  calls* 
And  always  raging  hurries  to  the  fight ; 
He  breaks  the  pious  peace  of  brother's  love, 
And  goads  their  jarring  minds  lo  mutual  war  j    • 
Hence  impious  flaughtcrs— hence  the  fhoutsof  rage — 
And  gnafhing  indignation  clamours  loud  '\ 

Forma  venuftatis  valuit  compellere  Jofeph, 
Qui  dominam  fprevit  neflentem  rctia  luxusy 
Et  ftuprum  fugiens  pepli  velamina  liquit : 
Idcirco  felix  meruit  Memphitica  fccptra,     ^ 

Maidma  Bib.  Vet.  Patr.  T,  13.  p,  ao. 
'*  Poft  Philargyria  producit  tertia  bellum, 
Hac  dudtrix  pugnae  ftipatuf  milite  denfo. 
Non  fola  graditur  per  publica  ftrata  pedeftris^ 
Arma  crui^nta  ferens  et  fpicula  lita  veneno* 
Haec  comites  pravosy  itidem;  mendacia  mille» 
Fraudes  et  furesy  ac  falfis  frivola  geftis, 
Appetitus  turpis  lucri  et  perjuria  inepta* 
Atque  rapinarum  maculates  crimine  queftus^ 
Conglobat  in  cuneum  cum  falfis  teftibus  ardens^ 

'^  Aft  vero  quartam  trux  congregat  ira  catervam, 
Qiiac  femper  furibunda  cupit  difcrimina  belli : 
£t  ciet  ad  pugnam  mentes  difcordia  fratrum^  . 
Dum  copulata  pis  difirumpit  fxdera  pacis, 
£x  hoc  nafcuntur  cedes  cum  ftrage  nefandc 
Et  clamor  vocis#  fimul  indignatio  freadens. 

Ibt  p.  ao. 
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On  Vadn  Glory  he  exclaims  : 

How  the  falfe  thief  his  lying  promife  pours* 

To  darken  all  the  folid  blifs  of  life  ! 

And  can  it  not  fuffice  that  this  fair  world 

Which  round  the  pole  in  devious  motion  glideii, 

Exiils  to  gratify  all  human  needs  ? 

Muft  heav'nly  honors  earth's  frail  children  grafp  ? 

What  crimes,  what  wrong  to  wretched  mortals  fpring 

From  the  vain  paflion  of  tranfcendant  fame  '* ! 

His  ^Enigmata  may  be  next  confidered.  Its 
poetical  prologue  prefents  to  us  a  curious  inftance 
of  that  fantaftic  and  difEcuIt  verfification  which 
fome  men  in  former  times  purfued.  Both  the  be- 
ginning and  the  final  letters  of  the  thirty-fix  hexa- 
meters which  compofe  it,  prefent  to  us,  in  fuc- 
ce(Iion>  one  of  this  fentence  :  ^'  Aldhelmus  cecinit 
millenis  verfibus  odas/' 

Arbiter^  aetherio  Jupiter  qui  regmine  fceptrA 

Lucifluum  que  fimul  cceli  regale  tribunaL 

Difponis,  moderans  eternis  legibus  illuD 

Horrida  nam  multans  torfifti  membra  BehemotM 

£x  alto  quondam  rueret  dum  luridus  arcE 

Limpida  di^anti  metrorum  carmina  prefuL 

Munera  nunc  largire  :  rudis  quo  pandere  reruM 

Verfibus  xnigmata  queam  eland eiUna  fatU* 

Si  Deus  indignis  tua  gratis  dona  rependiS 
■  Caftalidas  nymphus  non  clamo  cantibus  iftuC. 
*   Examen  neque  fpargebat  mihi  nedar  in  orE, 


'*  O  quam  falfa  latro  fpondebat  frivola  menddr^ 
Ut  conceffa  rudis  fufcaret  munera  vitae, 
Nonne  fatis  foret,  ut  quadro  cum  cardine  mundus, 
Quem  vertigo  poli  longis  anfrafiibus  ambit, 
tJfibns  humanis  ferviret  rite  per  oevum, 
Infula  terrenos  ni  cceli  comat  alumnos  ? 
Heu  fcelus)  heu  facinus,  miferis  mortalibus  orlum ! 
£t  hoc  ex  yana  prefertim  gloria  fr^tus  ! 

Maxima  Bib.  Vet.  Patr.  T.  13.  p.  ai. 
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Cmtht  fic  nunquam'  perluilro  cacuniinay  {ed  neC 
In  Parnaflb  procubui,  nee  fotnnta  vidl. 
Nam  mihl  verfificum  poteric  Dcus  addere  canoeN 
Infpirans  ftoiidae  pia  gratis  munera  mentL 
Tangit  a  menteniy  mox  laudem  corda  rependuAT* 
Metrica  :  nam  Moyfen  declarant  carmina  yateM 
Jam  dudum  ceciuifie  Celebris  vexilla  tropsi 
Late  per  populos  inludria^  qua  nitidus  SoL» 
Luftrat  ab  Oceani  jam  tollens  gurgite  •  •  •  L 
£t  Pfalmifta  cancns  metrorum  carmina  vocE 
Natum  divino  prom  it  generamine  numeN 
In  coells  prius  exortums  quam  Lucifer  orbl 
Splendida  formatts  fudiifer  lumina  fsecliS. 
Verum  fi  fueriut  bene  haec  'senigmata  verfU 
Explofis  penitus  nevrs  et  rudicitatE 
Ritu  da^ilico  rede  decurfa  nee  erroR 
Seduxit  vana  fpecie  molimina  mentiS  ; 
Incipiam  potiora  ;  feu  Deus  arida  fervid 
Belligero  quondam  qui  vires  tradidit  JaB» 
Vifcera  perpetui  roris  (i  repleat  hauftU* 
Siccis  nam  laticis  duxifti  cautibus  amneS 
Olim,  cum  cuneus  tranfgreflb  mmrmore  rubrO 
Defertum  penjctrat :  cecinit  quod  carmine  DaviD 
Arce  poli  genitor  fenras  qui  fecula  cunf^A 
Solvere  jam  fcelerum  noxas  dignare  nefandaS  **• 

These  aenigmata  confift  of  twenty  tetraftica  or 
ftanzas  of  four  lines  on  various  fubjeds^  as  the 
earth,  the  wind,  clouds,  nature,  the  rainbow,  the 
moon,  fortune,  fait,  the  nettle,  and  fach  like — of 
fourteen  pentadicha,  of  five  lines,  of  thirteen  hexaf* 
ticba  of  fix  lines  each,  nineteen  ftanzas  of  feven 
lines,  ten  of  eight  lines,  eleven  of  nine  lines,  and 
thirteen  of  ten  lines  each. 

In  the  coUeflion  of  Boniface's  letters,  there  is  a 
fingular  Latin  poem  in  rhime,  entitled  the  poem  of 
Aldhelm,  carmen  Aldhelmi. 

"*  Maxima  Bib.  Vet.  Patr.  T.  13.  p.  2$. 
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As  the  rhimes  of  this  compolition  are  more  re-  c  hap. 
markable  than  its  poetry,  I  will  ette  the  firfl:  few 
lines,  with  a  profe  tranflation  in  the  notes. 

Lector  cafte  catholice 
Atque  obfes  athletice 
Tuxs  pulfatus  precibus 
Obnixe  flagitantibus 
Hymnifta  carmen  cecini 
Atque  refponia  reddidi 
Sicut  pridem  pepigeram 
Quando  profeftus  ftteraVn 
Ufque  diram  Domnoniam 
Per  carentem  Comubiam 
FlonWentIs  cefpitibus 
£t  fscundis  graminibus 
Elementa  inormia 
Atque  fada  informia 
QoaiTantur  Tub  xtherea 
Convexa  coeli  camera 
Dum  tremit  mundi  machina 
Subventorum  monarchia. 
Ecce  nodtamo  tempore 
Orto  brumali  turbine 
Quatiens  terram  tempeftas 
Turbabat  atque  vailitas 
Cum  fradi  venti  fcedere 
Baccharentur  in  sethere 
£t  rupto  retinaculo 
Defievirent  in  faeculo  **• 

This  poem  contains  204  lines  in  this  meafure. 

^  Chafte  catholic  reader  and  (Irenuous  friend,  urged  hj  your 
prayersyeameftlyintreating  me^I  have  compofed  a  poem  and 
returned  an  anTwer^  as  I  formerly  agreed  to  do.  When  I 
went  to  difmal  Devonihire,  through  barren  Cornwall,  on  the 
flowering  turfs  and  fruitful  grafs ;— the  vaft  elements  are 
fliaken  under  the  sthereal  convex  chamber  of  the  iky,  while 
the  machine  of  the  world  trembles  under  the  monarchy  of  the 
winds.   Lo  !  in  the  night,  when  the  wintry  whirlwind  has 
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CHAP-    IL 
The  Latin  Poetry  of  Beoe. 

OUR  venerable  Bede  attempted  Latin  poetry, 
but  the  mufes  did  not  fmile  upon  his  efforts. 
His  compofitions  confift  of  fome  hymns,  forae  ele- 
giac poetry,  and  ^he  life  of  St.  Cuthbert  in  hexa- 
meter verfe. 

This  Life  conlfifts  of  a  preface  and  forty-fix 
chapters,  which  include  ^y^  lines.  It  has  little 
other  merit  than  that  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  labouring 
at  Latin  profody  in  the  d*irk  period  of  the  feventh 
century.  It  has  not  the  vigour  or  the  fancy  which 
occafionally  appear  in  Aldhelm*s  verfification  j  and 
therefore  a  few  paffages  only  will  be  quoted. 

He  begins  in  this  humble  Ayle  : 

That  many  lights  fliould  (bine  in  every  age, 
T'illume  the  Joathfome  (hades  of  human  night 
With  his  celeftial  flame,  the  Lord  permits  : 
And  tho'  our  I'ght  fupreme  is  Chrill  divine, 
Yet  God  has  fent  his  faints  with  humbler  rays 
To  burn  within  his  church — with  facrcd  fire, 
Love  fills  their  minds,  and  Zeal  inflames  their  fpeech  : 
JIc  fpreads  his  numerous  torches  thro'  the  world» 
■  That  the  new  rays  of  burning  faith  diflfiis'd 
With  (larry  virtues  every  land  may  fill '. 


rifen,  the  tempeft  Ihake^s  the  earth,  and  defolation  terrifies  ; 
when  the  burfting  winds  rage  in  the  air,  and  having  brokeu 
through  their  confinement,  madden  on  the  earth. 
'  Multa  fuis  Dominus  fnlgefcere  lumina  feclis 

Donavit,  tetricas  humana  no(Stis  ut  umbras 

Luflraret  divina  poli  de  culmine  flamma. 


Ki 
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His  invocation  is  nwch  inferior  to  Aldheltn's :     ^\.^  ^' 

Aid  me,  Supreme!  the  "Spirit's  gifts  procJeed 
From  thee ;  and  none  can  fitly  fing  thy  grace 
Without  thy  help.     Oh,  thou  !  who  tongues  of  flame 
£r(t  ^aye,.  now  {^^d  tl^e  treaiur^s  of  thy  wcH:d 
To  hiift  who  fiiigs  thy  gjfts '  I  :       ,   ■. 

The  following  legend  is  fele£led  as^  a  fpedmen 
of  the  general  ftyle  of  thp  narration.       : .  ;;  . , 

The  youth  no w  bent  beneath,  a  fudden  pain^..-    ... 
And  led  his  languid  footfteps  with  a  pine  t  .    . 
When 'on  a  day  as  in  thte  air  he  plac'd  '* 

His  weary  limbs>  and  meek  yet  mourning  'fey,"  '  ^     '  ■ 
Aa  horfeman  doajtb'd  in  ihowy  garments  cfun^    .:- 
■  And  graceful  as  a  courier.     He  iklutedt  <;    i 
The  youth  reclined,  vrhp  oflfcred  his  obeUgmcCs  . 
**  My  prompt  attentions  mould  be  gladly  paid 
**  To  you — if  grievous  pains  did  not  withhold  me  :" 
**  See,  how  my  knee  is  fwelled — no  leech's  care 
**  Thro'  a  long  lapfe  of  time  has  footh'd  the  evil/' 

Straight  kap'd  the  ftranger from  his  horfe,  and  ftrok'd 
The  part  difeafed,  thus  counfelling  ;  *' The  flour 
"  Of  wheat  and  milk,  boil  quickly  on  the  fire, 
**  And  f|>read  the  mixture  warm  upon  the  tumour.' 
Remounting  then  he  took  the  road  he  came, 
And  Cuthbert  ufed  his  medicine  and  found 


£t  licet  ipfe  deo  natus  de  lumine  Chriftus 
Lux  fit  fumma>  Deus  fandlos  quoque  jure  lucerne 
Ecclefiae  rutilare  dedit,  quibus  igne  magiflro 
Senfibus  inflet  amor*  iermonibus  sefluat  ardor, 
Multifidos  varium  lychnos  qui  fparfit  in  orbem. 
Ut  cuniftum  nova  \u%  fldei  face  fuf^  fub  axem 
On^ni^i  Qdereis  virtutibus  arva  repleret. 

Smith's  Bede,  p.  268* 
*  Tu,  rogo*  fumme,  java>  donorum  fpiritus  audlori 
Te  fme  nam  digne  fari  tua  gratia  nefcit, 
Flammivomifque  foles  dare  qui  nova  fan[iina  linguis 
Munera  da  verbi  lingus^  tua  dona  canenti* 

lb. 
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BOOK      That  liU  pliyfician  from  tk*  cxmlled  throae 
_^'_    ^     Of  the  Snpreine  had  Goiiie>  and  eas'dhis  painy 
As  with  the  fifli's  gall  he  once  reftored 
The  light  to  poor  Tobias  K 

There  are  fome  hjmps  qf  Bede  rtmmingi 
The  hymn  on  the  year  defenres  oar  peculiar  no- 
tice»  af  it  afibrds  an  early  fpecimen  of  the  ule  of 
rhime,  ^aid  give$  additional  jfupport  to  that  colomii 
of  evidence  by  which,  in  contradidion  fo  the  pre- 
yaiUng  opinions  qn  the  fubjed,  I  meed  the  ule 
of  rhime  into  the  fourth  century.  ^ 

Th£  firft  part  of  the  hymn  on  the  year  confiiUof 
a  few  hezameter$y  fome  of  which  feem  to  have  been 
meant  to  rhime.  Tbefe  are  fucceeded  by  58  linet, 
which  cQire&ly  rl^me  in  tcouplets,  and  vf  hich  ar^ 

'  Paryulus  interea  fubiti  diicrimine  morbi  . 
Pk^itUFy  atque  regit  veftjgia  languid}  pine. 
Cumque  dje  quadam  fab  divo  fefla  locafleC 
Membra  dolens  folos  mitit  pu^r*  ecfe  repcata 
Venit  eque^  nivep  veneniiidus  tcgmine,  pec  po^ 
Gratia  corsipedi  iimilis|  recubuinqnc  ialutat» 
Obfequium  (ibi  ferre  rogans.    Cui  talia  reddtt» 
<*  Obfequiis  nunc  ipfe  ^uis  adfiftere  p|:ofiiptps 
f*  Vcllem^  in  diro  premcretar  cofmpede  greflus. 
^'  Nam  tumet  ecce  genu*  nullis  quod  cora  medei^tnm 
**  Tempore  jam  miilto  vahiit  mollirc  hgonh*** 
Deiilit  hofpes  equOt  palpat  genu  fedolus  apgram^ 
Sic  fatus :  ^  Similie  nittdai|[i  cqm  lade  farinam 
<  011a  coquet  pariter  feryentjs  in  ig^ip  culinap* 
f  Hacque  iftum  calida  fanandii's  inuage  tumorem.^ 
hxc  memorans  confcendit  eqpumy  quo  venerat,  illq 
Calle  domom  remeans.    Monjtus  medicina  fecuta  eH^ 
/gnovjtque  facer  medicum  venifle  fnpemi  * 

judkis  a  fplio  fnmmo,  qui  munere  c'^ufos 
Reftituit  vifus  pifcis  dc  fellc  Tobi«. 

^Q>i^*«Bedei  p*  2691)^0. 
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not  hexameters*    They  are  not  worth  a  tranfladon,  c  ha  p. 
being  only  cnrions  tot  lhc»r  rhimes.    I  add  the 
firft  twelve. 

A Nxu s  foils  conlinetor  quatuor  teinporibtts» 

Ac  deinde  adimpletur  doodecim  mea^bus. 

Qninquaginta  et  doabos  currit  hebdomadibus 

Trecentenis  fexaginta.  atqoe  quinque  diebas. 

Sed  exceptat  quaita  parte  nodis  atque  diet 

QuflB  dierum  fupercfle  cemkur  ferie. 

De  quadnmce  poft  annornm  bis  bioohisn  teriiiiimin» 

Calculantes  colligendum,  decreverunt  biflextum. 

Hinc  annorum  diverfantar  longe  latitudines 

Ql^orom  quidam  emboliimiy  quidam  fiunt  oormnunest 

Srevis  quippe  qui  Tocant  commimis  Innaribns  ^ 

Solis  iemper  duodenis  terminatur  menfibos. 

Longas  aatem  qui  omnino  exnbolifmus  dicitur 

jLunss  tribus  atque  decern  curfibus  colligitur 

Brevioris  anni  totus  tenninatur  circulus 

Trecentenii  quinquagintm  ac  qnatoordiebus^ 

Longus  vero  lunas  annus  in  diemm  tennino 

Continetur  trecenteno>  odogeno»  quatemo  ^. 

Ik  the  fame  poem  he  frequently  maizes  his  hexa* 
meters  rhime. 

In  another  part  of  the  fitme  poem  be  introduces 
a  feries  of  middle  rhimes,  as 

AnvBNTUM  dominiy  non  eft  celebrare  Decembri^ 
l^pft  temas  nopas,  neque  quintas  ante  calendas, 
^l^cha  nee  undenas»  Aprilis  ante  calendas, 
^ec  ppft  feptenas,  Maias  valet  efl*e  calendas»« 
yirgo  puerperio,  dedit  anno  figna  iecundo, 
lUius  magni  cyclic  modo  bis  fevolvit  •  •  • . 
Trigifiu  que  duos«  quingentos  qui  tenet  anuost 
lUius  angelicly  dantes  pafchalia  cyclic 
Qui  conftat  denis»  annis  fimul  atque  novenb  ^ 

The  cpmma  marks  the  pofition  of  the  middle 
f  hime :  be  adds  36  more  lines  of  this  fort, 

f  Bed«  Opera,  T.  |.  p.  476.  '  j],,  ^3^^ 
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Tab.  final  ihiines  above  chad  from  this  poem 
may  ferve  asan  illuftradon  of  vKatBede  fays  of 
Rythmus.  He  calls  it  *'  a  modulated  arrangement 
^'  of  words  not  to  be  examined  by  metrical  rules, 
««  but  by  the  number  of  fyllables  on  the  judgment 
"  of  the  ear,  as  are  the  foem  of  the  vulgar  poets. 
^^  Rhythmus  may  be  without  m^tre,  though  metre 
**  cannot  be  without  rhythmus  ^" 

W«  have  alfo  of  Bede*s  a  long  poem  on  the 
martyr  Juftin.'  The  beginning  may  be  given  to 
ihew  its  form* 

QuANDo  Chriftus  Deus  noft^r 

Natus  eft  ex  virgine 

Edidtum  imperiale 

Per  mundum  infonnit^ 

Quatenus  totliis  orbis 

Ficret  defcriptio. 

Nimirum  quia  in  came  *  ^ 

Tunc  ille  apparuit  '^ 


m  M.^« 


'm  '.* 
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*  Bede  de  Arte  Metrica,  i.  ^»  $f* 
?  Bed€ii3T.pe.367, 
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CHAP.  m. 

The  Latin  Poetry  of  Boniface,  Alcuin,  and 

others. 

BONIFACE,  the  Anglo-Saxon  miffionary  to  c  h  a  p- 
convert  the  Germans,  who  died  in  755,  at- 
tempted poetry.  Some  of  the  verfes  which  he 
fubjoined  to  his  epiftolary  correfpondence  yet  re- 
main to  us.  In  the  following  the  middle  lines 
reprefent  an  acroflic  of  the  name  of  the  friend  to 
whom  he  writes.  It  is  in  Latin  rhimes.  The 
acroflic  begins  when  he  mentions  his  friend's 
name. 

Vale  frater,  florentibus 
Juventutis  cum  viribus : 
Ut  fioreas  cum  Domino 
In  fempiterno  folio 
Qua  martyrcs  in  cuneo 
Regem  canunt  aethereo 
Prophetae  apoftolicis 
Confbnabunt  et  laudibns 
iVitharde  nunc  nigerrima 
/mi  cofmi  contagia 
^emne  faufte  Tartarea 
Hxc  contra  hunc  fupplicia 
^Jta  que  fuper  sethera 
i^imari  petens  RgminTk 
Doniinum  qax  femper  choris 
f^erum  comunt  angel icis. 
Qua  rex  regum  pepetuo 
Gives  ditat  in  fxculo 
Iconifma  fic  oherubin 
Ut  et  geftes  cum  feraphin 
Editus  apoftolorum 
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Films  prophetarum 
Summa  fede  ut  g;audeas 
Unaque  fimiil  fulgeas 
Excelfi  regni  proemia 
Lucidus  captes  aurea 
In  que  thronb  setliereo 
Chrillum  laudes  preconio '. 

On  another  ocoafion  he  clofes  a  letter  to  Pope 
Gregory  with  fix  complimentary  hexameters  *• 
Boniface  is  once  called  by  a  contemporary  the 
client  of  Aldhehn  \ 

Among  the  correfpondents  of  Boniface  we  find 
fome  poets.  Leobgitha,  an  Anglo-Saxon  lady, 
^lofes  a  letter  to  him  with  thefe  four  verfes,  which 
are  curious  for  being  rhimed  hexameters. 

Th'  Almighty  Judge,  who  in  his  Father's  realms 
Created  all,  and  ihines  with  endlefs  light, 
May  he  in  glory  reigri,  and  thee  prcfcrvc. 
In  everlaftiug  fafcty  and  delight. 

Arbiter  omnipotens,  folus  qui  cundla  creayit 
In  regno  patris,  femper  qui  lumine  fulget. 
Quia  jugiter  Hagrans,  (Ic  regnet  gloria  Chrifti 
lUefum  fervet  femper  te  jure  perenni^ 

Shis  introduces  thefe  verfes  with  a  letter,  of 
which  a  few  paragraphs  may  be  feleded.  *^  I  aik 
**  your  clemency  to  condefcend  to  recollect  the 
^'  friendfliip  which  fome  time  ago  you  had  for  my 
^^  father.  His  name  was  Tinne :  he  lived  in  the 
^^  weftern  parts,  and  died  about  eight  years  ago. 
•*  I  beg  you  not  to  refufe  to  oflfer  up  prayers  to 
**  God  for  his  foul.  My  mother  defires  alfo  to  be 
^^  remembered  to  you.    Her  name  is  £bbe.    She 

*  Maxima  Bib.  Patrum,  13.  p.  70.    They  contain  no- 
ihing  worth  tranflating. 

*  lb.  p.  126.  ^  lb.  p.  93.  ^  lb.  p.  83. 
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«*  is  related  to  you,  and  lives  now  very  laborioufly^  chap* 

*^  and  has  been  long  oppreffed  with  great  infirmity. 

<<  I  am  the  only  daughter  of  my  parents,  and  I 

<*  wifli,  though  I  am  unworthy,  that  I  may  defenre 

*^  to  have  you  for  my  brother ;  becaufe  in  none  of 

^^  the  human  race  have  I  fo  much  confidence  as  in 

^^  you.     I  have  endeavoured  to   compofe  thefe 

^'  under-written  verfes  according  to  the  difcipltne 

*^  of  poetical  tradition,  not  confident  with  boldnefs, 

**  but  defiring  to  excite  the  rudiments  of  your  ele- 

^^  gant  mindj  and  wanting  your  help.  ^  1  learnt 

'^  this  art  from  the  tuition  of  Eadburga,  who  did 

**  not  ceafe  to  meditate  the  facred  law/* 

C^NA,  an  Anglo-Saxon  archbifhop,  another  of 
the  correfpondents  of  the  German  miffionary,  an- 
nexes to  a  letter  Which  he  wrote  to  Lullus,  fix  lines, 
which  are  hexameters,  but  rhime  in  the  middle  of 
each  line* 

VivENDo  felix  Chriili  laurate  trmmphls 
Vita  tuis,  feclo  fpecimcn,  chariOltne  ccclo, 
Juflitiae  cultor,  verus  pietatis  ainator» 
Defendens  vigili  fandtas  tutamine  mandras 
Paicua  florigeris  pandens  pnedulcia  campis 
Judice  centenos  portans  venienti  maniplos  ^. 

There  is  no  more  of  his  poetry  extant. 

Ethilwald,  the  friend  and  pupil  of  Aldbelm, 
was  alfo  a  poet  in  this  period.  There  is  a  letter  from 
Aldhelm  to  his  beloved  fon  and  pupil  iEthelwald 
ye(  extant.  There  is  another  from  the  difciple 
to  his  mafter,  conceived  in  terms  of  great  af« 
fedion  and  refpe£l,  in  which  he  fays  that  he  has  fent 

^  Maxima  Bib.  Pat.  p.  iii. 
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B  a  o  K  three  poems  in  two  diffisrent  fpecies  of  poetry^ 
One  in  heroic  verfe^  the  hexameter,  and  pentameter 
in  feventy  verfes.  Another  not  formed  on  quan« 
tity,  but  confiding  of  eight  fyllables  in  every  line, 
and  one  and  the  fame  letter,  adapted  to.fimilar 
crofs  paths  of  lines.-  The  third  made  in  fimilar 
'  lines  of  verfes  and  fyllables  on  the  ^ranfmarine  jour« 
ney  of  Boniface  ^ 

There  are  no  poems  immediately  fubjoined  to 
the  letter,  but  within  three  pages  fome  poems  foW 
low  which  feem  to  he  fome  of  thofe  defcribed  by 
Ethilwald.  We  infer  this,  becaufe  the  laft  purports 
by  its  contents  to  be  written  by  Ethilwald  \  and  the 
one  preceding  it  fpeaks  of  Aldhelm  %  as  if  it  were 
addreflfed  to  him.  Both  are  in  the  fingular  fort  of 
verfe  above  defcribed. 

•  ■  ■ 

This  fingular  verfification  feems  to  be  a  peculiar 
alliteration,  which  thefe  paflages  illuftrate. 

r 

*  Max.  Bib.  Pat.  13.  93- 
^  Vale,  vale,  fidiifime, 

Phile  Chrifti  chariflimc 

Quern  in  cordis  cubiculo 

Cingo  amoris  vinculo— 

Salutatis  fupplicibus 

£thelwaldi  cum  vocibus. 

Farewell^  farewell,  mod  faithful  friend,  mofl;  dear   to 

Chrifl: ;  -whom  in  the  chamber  of  my  heslrt  I  furround  with 

the  bond  of  love— the  humble  voice  of  Ethelwald  having 

faluted  thee. 

Maxima  Bib.  Pat.  p.  98* 

'  Altbelmum  nam  altifiimum 

Cano  atque  clariflimum. 

For  I  fing  Aldhelm^  the  mod  lofty  and  moft  illuftrious^ 

lb.  p.  9?; 
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SvuMUli  fatorem  folia 
Sedet  qui  per  «thralia— 
Cun^a  cemens  cacumine 
Co(lorum  fummo  luminc-^ 
Carvato  coJIi  cervicenv 
.  .  Capitb  atqoe  Terticeoi^ 
.    Titubanti  tutamina 
Tribuat  per  folamina 

Sacro  fahdla  fublimiter 

Su£Fragans  manus  fortitcr.— 

Caput  candefcens  crinibus  ; 

Clngant  capilli  nitidis  :— 

Neque  nocet  nitoribus 

Ncmerofis  cefpitibus 

Ruris  rigati  rivulo 

Rofcidi  roris  fedulo — 

These  poems  are  more  remarkable  for  thefe  fylla- 
bic  difficulties  of  verfification  than  for  any  other  qua- 
lity, except  the  abfence  of  the  true  poetical  genius* 

Alcuin  was  another  poet  who  contributed  to 
adorn  the  eighth  century.  Some  of  his  poems 
have  been  printed  among  thofe  of  Walafrid  Strabo, 
which  his  editor  Du  Chefne  has  noticed.  He  has 
left  many  poetical  conrpolitions,  among  which  his 
verfes  to  Charlemagne,  and  his  religious  and  moral 
poetry  form  the  principal  part.  He  fometimes 
rhimes,  as  in  this  poem,  of  which  the  loofe  meafure 
reminds  us  of  Swift's  petition. 

QuAM  imprimis  fpecioia  quadriga :  homo,  leo,  vitulus  tt 

aquila.  - 
Septuaginta   unum  per  capitula  coiloquuntur  de  domino 

parla. 
In  fecunda  fubfequuntur  protinus  homo,  leo  loquitur  et 

vitulus 
Quibus  Ineft  ordinate  pofitus  decimus  atque  novem  nu- 

merus  ^ 


!  Alb.  Ofcra.  ed.  Da  Ch.  p.  1686. 
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BOOK     SiXT££N  more  lines  fbltow,  rhimingm  the  fiuiie 
manner. 

The  following  poem  we  may  call  a  religious 
fonnet.  I  quote  it,  becaufe  a8  all  the  lines  but 
two  rhime  together  at  different  diftances,  I  think  it 
an  early  fpecimen  of  that  fort  of  rhime  which  af« 
terwards  became  improTed  into  the  fonnet« 

Qui  cocH  cupit  porUs  intrare  patentes, 

SflBpius  hunc  pedibus  intret  ec  ipfe  fuis. 

Hkc  eft  perpetuse  venienti  porta  falutis. 

Hoc  eft  lucis  iter  et  via  jam  reni«. 

Msec  domas  alma  Dei,  hie  fant  thefaura  tonantis, 

San^orum  muliK  reliquis  que  patrum. 

Idcirco  ingrediens  devota  mente  viator» 

Sterae  folo  membra*  pedore  carp^f  polum. 

Hie  Deus,  hie  fandi  tibi  fpe%  hie  terra  fiilatis. 

Sit  conjundta  tuo  pedore  firma  fides '°. 

Who  feeks  to  enter  heav  Vs  expanded  gates, 

Mnft  oft  within  thefe  facred  walls  attend ; 

Here  is  the  gate  of  ever-during  bli&j 

The  path  of  lights  of  pardon*  and  of  peace. 

The  houfe  of  God»  the  treafures  of  his  power* 

And  numerous  relics  of  the  hojieft  men. 

With  mind  devoted,  traveller,  enter  here. 

Here  fpread  your  limbS)  and  fill  your  heart  with  heav'ii. 

Here  facred  hopes,  here  God  himfelf  awaits  thee. 

If  ftedfaft  faith  thy  humble  mind  controul. 

In  another  poem  on  a  lady  building  a  temple 
who  was  one  of  the  correfpondents  of  Boniface, 
he  mentions  Ina  the  Saxon  king  in  this  way. 

A  THIRD  ruler  received  the  H'.preme  fceptre 

Whom  the  nations  call  In  with  uncertain  cognomen^ 

Who  now  governs  by  right  the  kingdom  of  the  Saxons. 

There  is  another  which  feems  to  have  been 
meant  to  rhime  at  different  diftances. 

\ 

"  Alb.  Opera,  ed.  Du  Ch.  p.  1697, 
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O  MOHTALis  homo  mortis  reounifcere  cafus  -  9  H  A  P. 

Nil  pecudfi  dillas  (1  taDtum  profpera  capjUis.  ' 

Omnia  quae  cernis  varisirum  gaudia  r^rum 
Umbra  velut  tenuis  veloci  fine  riecedunt. 
Praecate  non  feliz  ne  te  dum  nefcis  cc  «adis 
Qua{rans  prsscipiti  diiToIvs^  turbine  finis* 
Porrige  pofcenti  vid^umy  vel  contege  nudum 
£t  te  pod  obitum  fie  taJia  fa^a  beabunt". 

Mortal  !  the  <;arualties  of  death  remember  ! 
If  wealth  alone  we  (eek  we  are  but  cattle. 
Know !  all  the  various  joys  which  charm  below^ 
Like  a  light-fiying  (hade  will  foon  depart* 
Beware  !  left  in  the  hour  of  careiefs  mirth 
The  final  whirlwind  (hake  thee  into  ruin. 
G09  feed  the  hungry  and  the  naked  clothe ! 
Such  deeds  will  blefs  thee  in  the  grave  we  loathe. 

Some  of  his  poetry  is  very  pleating.  The  fol* 
lowing  is  his  addrefs  (o  \ns  cell  when  he  Quitted  it 
for  the  world : 

O  MY. loved  cell,  fweet  dwelling  of  my  Ibul, 

Muft  I  for  ever  fay,  dear  fpot,  farewell ! 

Round  thee  their  fhades  the  founding  branches  fpread 

A  little  wood,  with  fiowering  honours  gay. 

The  blpoming  meadows  wave  their  healthful  herbs» 

Which  hands  experienced  cull  to  ferve  mankind : 

By  thee,  niid  flowery  banks  the  waters  glide 

Where  the  glad  fifhernoen  their  nets  extend. 

Thf  gardens  fiiine  with  apple-bending  boughs 

Wh^e  the  white  lilies  mingle  with  the  rofe. 

Their  morning  hymns  the  feathered  tribes  refbund^ 

And  warble  fweec  their  great  Creator's  praife. 

Dear  ceil !  in  thee  my  tutor's  gentle  voice  * 

The  lore  of  facred  wifdom  often  urg'd. 

In  thee  at  ftated  times  the  Thunderer's  praiie  . 

My  heart  and  voice  with  eager  tribute  paid, 

Lov'd  cell !  with  tearful  fongs  I  fhall  lament  thee : 

With  moaning  bread  I  fhall  regret,  thy  charms. 

"  Alb.  Openu  ed.  Du  Cli.  p.  1721. 
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No  more  thy  poet's  lay  thy  (hades  will  cheer. 

No  more  wili  Homer  or  thy  Flaccus  hail  thee, 

No  more  my  boys  beneath  thy  roof  will  fmg. 

But  unknown  hatids  thy  folitudcs  f^ofTefi. 

Thus  fudden  fades  the  glory  of  the  age, 

Thus  all  things  raniA  in  perpetual  change. 

Naught  refts  eternal  or  immutable. 

The  gloomy  night  obfcure«  the  facred  day ; 

The  chilling  winter  plucks  fair  autumn's  flowers  i 

The  mournful  ilorm  the  plaoid  fea  confounds 

Youth  chafes  wild  th^' palpitating  dag, 

While  age  incunibent  totters  on  its  (lafF* 

Ah  !  wretched'\ye  I .  who  love  theei  flckle  world ! 

Thou  flyed  our  grafp  and  hurrieft  us  to  ruin  '\ 


'^  O  mea  cella  mihi  habitatio  dulcis  amata 

•  Semper  in  sternum,  O  mea  cella,  vaje. 

itndique  te  cingit  ramls  refbhantibus  arbos 

Silvula  florigeris  femper  onufta  comis* 
Prata  falutiferis  florebunt  omnia  et  herbit 

Quas  medici  quvrit  dextra  falutis  ore. 
Flumina  te  cingunt  florentibus  undique  ripis, 

Retia  pifcacor  qna  fua  tendit  ovans. 
Pomiferis  redolent  ramis  tua  claaftra  per  hortos, 

Xiilia  cum  rofnlis  Candida  mixta  rubris. 
Omnc  genus  volucnim  matntinas  pcrfonat  odas 

Atque  Creatorcm  laudat  in  ore  deum. 
In  te  perfonuit  quondam  vox  alma  magiftri, 

Quae  facrofophisB  tr adidit  ore  libros. 
In  te  temporibus  ceitis  laus  fau^ta  tonantis 

FacIEcos  &muh  vocibus  atque  aninxis. 
Te  mea  cella  modo  lacrymods  plango  camoenis, 

Atque  geinens  calus  pedore  plango  tuos. 
Tu  fublto  quoniam  fugifti  carmina  fatum, 

Atcjiie  ignota  manus  te  modo  tota  tenec* 
Te  moUn  n*ec  Flaccus  nee  fatis  Homeinis  habebit 

Nee  pueri  Mufas  per  tua  tefla  canunt. 
-Vcriimr  onrne  decus  fccli  Ac  namque  repente^ 

Omnia  mutantur  ordiuibus  varil^. 
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On£  of  Aliiutit's  f^to'es  in  terfifkiitbn  wfik  to  e  n  a  p« 
clofe  his  fecond  iine  witb  hklf  of  the  fitft : .  •: ,  j": 

Sis  memor  Albiqi  ut».prxfttl  sfiaztA  pr^or '%      .       - 

Theue  are  (everal  poems^  (ota^  fhort^  others 
longer  in  this  kind  of  compofition. 

Many  of  Alcuin^s  poetni^  are  iirdtthy  of  a  perij- 
fal.  Some  exhibit  the  floii^ers^  of  pdlptry  and  fome 
attempt  tendernefs  and  leafibitity  with  effe£t* 
Thefe  are  all  diftinguifhed  by  ^Jl  esffy  and  flowing 
verfification.  Several  poems  a^e  addreflfed  to  hi$ 
pupil  Charlemagne,  and  indeed  mention  him  under 
the  name  of  David,  with  a  clegree  of  affeftion  which 
feldom  approaches  the  throne.  The  adulation  of 
a  courtly  poet,  however,  fometinaes  appears  v^ry 
grofs,  as  in  thefe  lines,  in-  which  alluding  to  Qharler 
magne's  loye  of  poetry,  he  venture?  tp  addrels  hin^ 
by  the  venerable  name,  of  the  Cbiai^  bigird; 

PvLcis  Homere  vaJe,  valeat  tua  vita  per  aBvuni> 
Semper  in  seternum  dulcis  Homefe  vale. 

Thjs  appears  in  the  fanje  poem  with  two  other 
childifli  lines : 

Semphr  ubique  vale,  die,  die*  dulciffime  David, 
David  amor  Flacci,  femper  ubique  vale  '^, 


Nil  manet  setemum,  nil  immntabilc  vere  el^, 

Obfcurat  facrum  nox  tenebrofa  diem* 
Decutit  et  flores  fubito  hyems  frigida  pujcros 

Perturbat  placidum  et  triftior  aura  mare. 
Qux  campis  ccrvos  agitabat  facra  juventu^ 

Incumbit  fejQbs  nunc  baculo  fenior. 
Nos  miferi  cur  te  fugitivum  mundus  am^mu^  ? 

Tu  fugis  a  nobjis  Temper  ubique  mens. 

Alb.  Opera,  ed.  Du  Ch.  p.  tJSi* 
1  lb.  p.  1740,  :♦  lb.  174a,  I74J* 
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b:  o  o  k  One  of  his  poems  confifts  of  fix  ftanzas,  each  of 
fix  lines.  The  two  firft  are  quoted,  becaufe  this 
poem  is  very  like  one  of  the  mod  common  modes 
of  yerfifying  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  poetry : 

Te  homo  laudct, 
Alme  Creator, 
.,         Peftorc  mentct 
Facis  amore» 
Non  modo  parva. 
Pars  quia  mundi  sft. 
8ed  tibi  fan<5be 
Solus  imagOy 
Magna  Creator, 
Mentis  in  arce 
Pedore  puro 
Dum  pie  vivit ". 

Of  the  other  Latin  poetry  of  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
little  need  be  faid.  We  have  a  few  fragments  of 
fome  authors,  but  they  deferve  a  fmall  degree  of 
confideration.  Malmelbury  has  preferved  to  us 
part  of  a  poem  made  on  Athelftan,  of  which  the 
only  curiofity  is,  that  it  is  a  mixture  of  final  rhimes 
and  middle  rhimes.  Where  the  poet  ceafes  to 
rhime  at  the  end  of  his  lines,  he  proceeds  to  rhime 
in  the  middle,  and  where  he  defifts  from  middle 
rhimes  he  inferts  his  final  ones  '^ 

"  Alb.  Opera,  ed.  Dii  Ch.  p.  780. 

'*  The  twelve  firft  lines  may  be  quoted  as  a  fpecimen. 

Regia  progenies  produxit  nobile  ftjerfima 
Cum  tencbris  noftris  iiluxit  fplcndida  gemma, 
Magnus  iEthelftanus  patri«  decus,  orbita  rc«5li, 
Illullrls  probitas  de  vero  nefcia  fle6H. 
Ad  patris  edi6lum  datus  in  dotumcnta  fcholarum, 
Extimult  rlgidos  ferula  crepitante  magiftros  : 
£t  potans  avidis  doftrinx  mella  nieduliis 
Decurrit  tencros,  C^d  non  pucrillter  annos 
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There  is  fome  poetry  on  Edgar  preferved  by  c  ha  p. 
Ethelwerd  '%  and  the  Vedaftine  MS.  of  the  life  of 

Duiiftan  contains  fome  rhimin^  lines  '^ 

I         ■        ■  ■  .11       ,1        .  ■  I     . 

Mpx  adolefcentis  veftitus  flprc  juventae  . , ,    .^^ 

Armorum  ftudium  tradtabat,  patre  jubente* 
Sed  nee  in  hoc  fegnem  fenfenmt  bellica  jura : 
Idquoque  pofterlus  juravit  pablica  cura* 

Malmfb.  L.  2;  p.  /(i^. 
*7  Ethelwrd,  L.  4^  c.  9.     '  '» Afta  Sana.  May. '''  '  '^  • 
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CHAP.    iV. 

The  Vernacular  Poetry  of  the  Afiglo-SaxonL 

<  t5  o  K  Tn|OETRY  has  been  always  cfafled  among  thd 
JL  xnoft  jntiercflihg  produftions  of  the  "human 
tnihd  ;  ah4'C^'vkr  topics  of  (lUman  refearyp.h  are  more 
curious  than  the  hifiory  of  this  elegant  art,  from 
its  rude  beginning  to  that  degree  of  excellence  td 
which  it  has  long  been'raifed  by  oUr  ingenious 
countrymen. 

In  no  country  can  thfe  progrefs  of  the  poetical 
genius  and  tafte  be  more  fatisfadorily  traced  than 
in  our  own.  During  that  period  which  it  is  the 
office  of  this  work  to  commemorate,  it  exifted  in 
k  rude  and  barbaric  (late*  It  could  indeed  have 
been  fcarcely  more  uncultivated  to  have  been  at 
all  difcernible.  Tbwards  the  clofe  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  sera  it  began  to  lay  afide  its  homely  drefs 
and  coarfer  features,  and  to  be  preparing  to  affumeJ 
the  ftyle,  the  meafures,  and  the  fubjefts  which  in  a 
future  age  were  fo  happily  difplayed  as  to  deferve 
the  notice  of  the  lateft  pofterity. 

After  the  mod  laborious  efforts  of  inveftigationj 
we  muft  fubmit  to  acknowledge  that  the  origin  of 
poetry  is  a  queftion  full  of  uncertainty.  Perhaps 
it  was  noticed  by  accident  that  words  in  a  certain 
collocation  were  m.ore  pleafmg  to  the  ear  than  the 
irregular  phrafes  of  common  converfation,  as  founds  ■ 
in  a  peculiar  arrangement  excite  feelings  which  it 
is  delightful  to  experience,     The  more  we  know 


0¥  T^^qA^^q^A3i()fi6t_,^■J  >^75 
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% 

of  poetry  in  ilis  rydcft  ftatej  k ieffft^  ip fl?fi  prQ^W^e>p  rP ^ 
that  it  was  firfl  diftiaguifhfid » ^rqm  P!^9$^fif^6^y^.t2y, 
its  verfificatiouy  amJ  that-.rf)isr^haTati9J;i  Ij^ying 
once  tak^n  place,  geiuMB.mdqfie^pppriate^  it,^^ 
nobler  topics,  more  iaterfftiog  tJiowghts,,3;^.tO^ 
thofe  beauties,  elegancies,,  and  gr^oes  ju^bict\,jBpiv 
.axe  alone  alio  wed. co.ppnftitute  j!f^i'yv\^9^^^> 
love,  fenfibility,  ^d  beroiiiu,  fj^fi/elt  «^  T»fj^, 
and  have  eacb-cUimed  it  as  their  ch\td»  jbe|cawfe 
each  has  uled  it  frcxm  tb^  earUeft  perioxjU.to  Wtpi^ 
mankind.  .    v     .  r 

'  The  vernacular  poetry  of  the  'Apgloi^axons  had 
not  foared  far  above  a  peculiar  verfification  when  it 
firft  appears  to  our  notice.     But^ih/'thii^  early  ftate 
we  find  it  diftingui&ed from  prole'by  wSne  marking* 
circumftances.  ...      , :  /^ 

One  of  thefe  was  the  omiiGon  of  .thfe  little  par- 
ticles of  fpeech^  ithofe  iibbreviatienS'  of:  language 
and  thought  which  contribute  to  make  our  meaning 
to  be  more  difcriminSiflngly  expi^eBedf  and  more 
clearly  apprehended.  Thd  prpfe  '^Q(I  poetry  of 
Alfred's  tranflation  of  Bpqtfcius  will,  eiaable  us  to 
illu^ftratc  this  remarl^.  Where  ^tjjp  r^ofe,  feys, 
V.Tbee.  the pp.tbpm  ^c^P: iptje  rjcfaft/  .jtbe  .ppetRy 
:of  the  fame  paflage  ^%$^^  /?  ^f hee  xw  ,^e^Qtle  ^pcap 
*,j..recf;siil,V  omitting  the  e?gp,lai9in£{anid  conneding 
,  particles  the  and .^tha»mk  .\^o.  *  T^ou  that  oq:  the 
feat,'  is  in  tbe  P9fitry ,. «  Jhou  on/^^'\ '  Tlyr  oaiif- 
^ .  fiqn  of /tjiefe  par  tifj^s.  incr^fjss  t^^  ifif?TCf?andj  digpiiy 
of  the  phrafe,  but  requires  a  greater  ^xprtion.ipf 
the  mind  to  comprehend  tbe  fei)^?,'  becaufe  as  it 

'  Compare  Boet&ius^  p.  4«  andf53. 
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B  o  o  K  ancient  .Gaedmon,  wbiirh  Alfr^:h»s:iafetted  in  his 
tranllation  of  Bede.  Gsdiaon  w^  ^  monk  vho 
accuftomed  himfelf  to  religious  poetry.  He  began 
the  art  late^  \ii  U£p.  ^^  He  £mg  the  creation  of  the 
^^  world  and  theipngin  of  the  hugian  race,  and  alt 
^  the  hiftpry;  of  Genefis ;  the  departure  of  Ifra^l 
^^  fromUgypit;,  tbdi*  entry  into  th(s  Mnd  of.  promUe* 
«<  and  other  fcripCural  fubje^a,  .His  other  topiios 
f^  xrext  the  Lard's  f  incarnation,  pafBon^  refurrec- 
^ '  laon»  and  afcenfion ;  the  coming  of  the  holy  fpirir, 
,<(.  aad  t&iei  teaching  of  the  lapoftles*  He  alfo  made 
♦•  many  verfcs  on  •  the  terrors  of  thfe.  future  judg- 
V  ment^  the  hostprs.of  hell,  and  ihe  delight  of  the 
"  heavenly  kingdom/*  He  died  in  680,  with  the 
Cune  piety  imd  I'^gpsttion  with  wluch  he  had  al- 

wnys  lived.    :     :  ..    . 

Tre  fragi^nt  which  has  defended .  ,^0  us  he 
inad^  on ws^lf^igg ii>ja  flail  of  qxenwhic^ he  wa& ap- 
>p9i«Hd  to  gvwd^uring  Ae.night?;..:,  « 

,  --.'J  .       Nqw  IhpuW  we.  praifc 

The  GuardW  otitic  Ee^vealy  kingdom; 
'-■^'^  <''      Themiglitjr'treator,  -   ^'  -  •    • 

■"•^r\y.'     And  the'e6iiSdptions  of  his  mind, 
"iti  \  . '!       GloriottS'  Bolter  of  liis  works  I  •     /  . 
As  he  5)f(;ey«ry  glory, 
f    '      ■    Eternal  Lord  ! 

'   "  ..         EftabHffieqi'the  beginning; 

'     '    So  he  fi^ft^ihade  -  ' 

'  ■  The  eafth  fox*  the  childpen  of  men, 
i'. .-:':;    And  the  hcgn^'as  for  its.  canopy.    .      • 

.-.:.'  Holy  Creator  !  ^  ., 
The  middle  region, 
The'  Guardian  of  mankind,  ^ 


■  I  ■ 


"fiede,  4«  24. 


. Tie. etiimiaj Lord    .:::  '  J  .        :;' •    -iv    ..      -jcH^*. 
Tip  Oftrfji  for  xn««^    •  •.  fr-r-rr 


,  J--  '     {  .  .  f.  V,  .  .      ,■       ■  .»t   .- 


In  this  compofitioh  we  have  a  fpecim$ft,of  OOP 
bf  the  chief  component  paf  ts  c^f  the  S;ax6n  poetryl 
I  me^n  the  iife  of  the  peripfargfi/i..  lathefe  eighteen 
lines  we  have  no  fewer  thati  fdvien^efcriptive  phrafes 
applied  to  the  Deity*  "    ; 

Aldhelm  cultivated  pbetjyjn  his  native  tongue. 
We  are  informed  that  Alfred  1^:  iaferted  it  as  a 
remark  in  his  manual,  ithat  no  one  had  ever  ap- 
peared before  Aldhelm  fo  competent  in  Englilh 
poetry — -none  had  been  abl6  tp  cqmpofe  fo  much, 
or  to  fing  and  recite  it  fo  ^{upofitely^  The  king 
mentions  a  popular  ballad  of  AUbthtt's  which  was 
in  nis  time  (that  is  nearly  two  c«io*r{is  afterwards) 
fang  in  the  ftfeets^  M^lrnlbtjry-'^dds,  that  Aid- 
heljn,  anxioujs  to' ihHru)^;  /Kis.  countrynien,  then 
femibarbarbus-aii'd*  maltentive*  to  their  .x^eligiow^ 
duties,  took  his  ftation  on  tKe  public  bridge,  as  if 
an  harper  by  profeflion,  i^a  hy.  wixii\g  facred  with 
lighter  topics,  won  their  aff^RiW^iI^od  meliorated 
their  minds  ^.  None  of  W^  vemacillar  poetry  has 
iurvived. 

,         r  .    '. 

^  Nu  we  fceolan  hcrigcab     - 'Eorthan  beamum 
Heofon  rices  wcard  Heofon  to  rofe 

Metodcs  mlhte  Ilalig  fcyppend 

And  his  mod  gethanc  Thamiddan  geard 

Weorc  wuldor  feeder  .  M^ii  eyimes  weard 
Swa  fie  wuldres  gehwaes  Ece  drihtne 

Ece  drihten  -    •  Fi htm  foHan 

Ord  oiiftealde  Frca  iliiiihrfg. 

He  jcresf  gefcop  iElfrcd^s  Bedc,  ^97. 
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BOOK  Alfred's  poetical  tranOatbns.  of  the  poetry  in 
Boethius  deferve  our  moft  fayourable  notice.  The 
language  is  allowed  to  be  elegaUt  and  appropriate^ 
and  Worthy,  of  the  roy^  tafte.  We  will  kUQL  a 
few  paflages. 

Oh!  in  how  grim 

wAkUd  how  b^ttomlefs  '  ' 

A  i^d{,  laboui*cth 
The  darkened  mind  :      , 
When  it  the  ftronc  .       .  • 
■•'     '  Storms  beat    . 


).    .'  1  '.'    Of  thc"v!^orid*$*burmers. 


«    i  - 


'^  ■      Then  it  €oxtte2fding> 
r :     His  own  light 
Again  lofetby 
'And  with  woe- 
forgets  the 

-  Eternal  joy;  » 

:  pytrefled  with  forrows 
Of  this  ,world, 
The  dar£nefs  then  ruQies  on  ^ 

The  following  is  Alfred's  paraphra(tic  addrels 
to  the  Deity : 

Oh  thou  Creator 
-"     ■- -  Of  the  pure  ftars  - 

Of  hfeaven  and  earth  !    ' 
r  Thoa  on  high  feat 

Ever  reigned. 
And  thou  all  the  fwift 
Heayen  turned  round : 
And  thro  thy 
Holy  might 
The  ftars  coi;npelle(t 

That  they  obey  thee. 

•        «        «        • 

Oh !  which  on  earth 
Of  all  creatures 


Alfred's  Boethius,  publiflicd  by  RavlinfcnrP.  '53^ 
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Obey  thy  commandments, 

As  fome 

Do  in  heaveni 

With  mind  and  power? 

But  man  alone. 

He  again  ft  thy  will 

Worked  oftneft* 

Oh  !  thou  Eternal, 
And  thou  Almighty, 
Of  all  creatures 
Maker  and  Governor ! 
Pardon  thy  miferable 
Offspring  of  earth. 
Mankind^ 
Thro*  the  power  of  thy  might* 

His  complaint  of  the  prevalence  of  evil  is  thus 
'  iiirged : 

Why,  thou  eternal  God, 
A  Wouldeft  thou  ever 

That  Fortune 
At  win 
Should  turn  ? 
To  evil  men 
Always  fo  powerful ; 
She  fiiU  oft 
Injures  the  guiltlefs. 
Evil  men  fit 

Over  the  earth*$  kingdoms 
On  high  feats. 
They  trample  the  holy 
Under  their  feet. 
To  men  it  is  unknown 
Why  fortune 
Should  fo  revolve  woe.— - 
Thus  are  hidden 
Here  in  the  world. 
Amid  many  cities. 
The  bright  arts. 
In  all  times  the  unrighteous 
Have  in  affli^ion 


« 
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P  0.<^  !^  Thofe  that  are 

Jt.  Wifer  in  right. 

Worthier  of  rule. 
Falfe  cxmmng  ia^  ,   . 
A  long  while 
Concealed  bj'  deceit. 
Now  in  the  worii  here^ 
Falfe  oaths 
Hurt  not  raezu 
If  thou  ijow  goverr.ing 
Wilt  not  fteer  fortune. 
But  at  her  felf-wiU 
Letteft  her  ga } 
Then  I  know 
That  thee  will- 
Worldly  men  doubr> 
Over  the  earth's  regtons. 
Except  a  few  only. 

Hfi  clofes  the  paflEage  with  this  addrefs  i 

Oh  !  my  Lord> 
Thou  that  all  orerlookeft 
Of  the  world's  creatures. 
Look  now  on  mankind 
With  mijd  eyes  ; 
Now  they  here,  in  many 
Of  the  world's  waves, . 
Struggle  and  labour : 
Miferable  earthKridzens! 
Pity  them  now-«*  I 

There  is  an  effort  at   dcfcription  not  unfuc- 
xefsful  in  thefe  lines  : 

Them  Wifdom  again 
Unlocked  her  word-treafurc. 
She  fang  true  faying, 
And  thus  herfelf  faid : 

*'  When  the  fun 
.Cleared  fhiflcs 

*  Alfred's  Boethius,  publiQied  by  RawUnfon,  p.  154. 
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Scrcneft  in  heaven, 

Speedily  will  be  darkened 

All  over  the  earth  * 

The  other  ftars. 

For  this,  their  "• 

Brightnefs  cannot  be 

Set  ought 

Againft  the  fan's  light. 

When  mild  blows 

The  ibuth  and  weft 

Wind,  under  heaven. 

Then  quickly  increafe 

The  bloffoms  of  the  fields^ 

That  they  may  rejoiee. 

But  the  dark  ftorm 

When  he  cometh  ftrong 

From  north  and  eaft» 

He  taketh  away  fpeedily 

The  bloffoms  of  the  rofe  ; 

And  alfo  the  wide  iea 

The  northern  tempeft 

Drives  with  vehemence. 

That  It  be  ftrong  excited* 

And  lafhes  the  fhores. 

All  that  is  on  earth,  « 

Even  the  faft-built 

Works  in  the  world 

Will  not  remain  for  ever  *. 

t 

We  will  add  two  fliort  comparifons  of  our  ve- 
nerable king : 

So  oft  the  mild  fea 
With  fouth  wind 
As  grey  glafs  clear 
Becomes  grimly  troubled. 
Then  the  great  waves  mingle 
The  fea  whales  rear  themfelves ; 

I 

J  Alfred's  Boethius,  p.  156. 
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Rough  IS  then  that 

Which  before  was  glad  to  look  at\. 

•         *         •   '     «        ^    »     • 

So  oft  a  fpring 

Burfts  from  the  hoary  cliffs 

Cold  and  cle^ir 

And  diffufely  flows  on. 

It  runneth  along  the  earth  ; 

A  great  mountain  ftonc  faUetli, 

And  in  the  midd  of  it 

Lies  trundled 

From  the  moimtain. 

It  the^  intiB  two  (Irearas 

Is  divided  i 

The  pure  lake 

Becomes  troubled  and  turbid^ 

And  the  brook  is  changed 

From  its  right  courfe  \ 

In  the  Saxon  Chronicle  fome  poems  are  inferted* 
As  the  longed  of  thefe  on  the  battle  of  Brunan- 
burh,  has  been  given  to  the  public  in  an  eflimable 
work,  I  will  only  mention  another  which  occurs 
under  the  year  975.  It  wa$  probably  compofed 
at  the  time* 

Thkn  was  alio  driven 
The  beloved  man 
Odac  from  the  earth. 
Over  the  rolling  of  the  waves. 
Over  the  bath  of  the  fea  fowl,:  ■ 
The  long'hiiired  hero>  - 
Wife  and  in  words  difcreet. 
Over  the  roaring  of  the  waters,. 
vOvcr  the  country  of  the  whales 
Of  an  home  deprived  '. 


7  Alfred's  Bocthius,  p.  155.         '  lb.  p.  155, 
'Sax.  Ch.  1:3- 
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In  thefe  few  lines  there  avQ.^r.peripbrafe^c  hap.- 
for   the  fea,   and  two  for    Oflac.      The   other      ^^* 
jpoetical  fragments  in  the  Chronielcf  deferve  lefs 
notice.  ,.    : 

C^dmok's  poetical  j[)atapht^e  claims  fttongly 
bur  attention.  It  was*  "paMrflied  by  jUnius  as  the 
work  of  the  ancient  Caedmon^  who  has  been  al- 
ready  mentioned.  It  treats  on  the  firft.  part  of  the 
fubjeds  which  Bede  mentions  to  have,  been  the 
topics  of  the  elder  Cscdmon ;  but  it  is  preftimed  by 
Hickes  not  to  be  fo  ancient  as  the  poet  irtetitioned 
by  Bede.  I  confefs  that  t  am  not/iatisfied  that 
Hickes  is  right  in  referring  it  to  any  other  author  ; 
but  as  the  point  is,  at  alLeyents^a  matter. of  doubt^ 
t  have  chofen  to  notice  it  fubfequently  to  the  pe- 
riod of  the  more  ancient  poet  whofe  name  it 
bears. 

It  begins  with  the  fall  of  angels  and  the  creation 
of  the  world.  It  proceeds  to  the  hiftory  of  Adam 
and  Eve ;  of  Cain,  and  the  deluge ;  of  Abraham 
and  of  Mofes.  The  adions  of  Nabuchodonofor 
imd  Daniel  are  fubjolned. 

ht  its  firft  topic  "  the  fali  of  the  angels,'*  it  es^- 
hibits  much  of  a  Miltonic  fpirit }  and  if  it  were 
.clear  that  our  illuftrious  bard  had  been  familiar 
with  Saxon,  we  Ihould  be  induced  to  think  that  he 
owed  fomething  to  the  paraphrafe  of  Csedmon. 
No  one  at  leaft  can  tead  Cedmon  without  feeling 
the  idea  intruding  upon  his  mind.  As  the  fubjeft 
is  curious,  I  (hall  make  no  apology  for  a  very  co- 

VoL.lV.  Cc 
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BOOK  pious  otnGt  himk  Ceediiioft»  tnmilMed  m  ltcnl| 
as|x>flibte: 

To  ds  h  b  ttuth  riglit 
That  we  the  Ruler  6E  the  firmament^ 
The  Gi(}ry*Kifig  of  Hoft^ 
With  words  flKmM  foUc, 
Wkh  nliids  ihoald  tove* 
He  i$  ift  power  abundantf 
High  Heftd  of  &H  ct^turesy 
Almighty  Lord  1 

Tharo  wsut  aofc  to  him  OYer  beg^nninif. 
Nor  orijjria  made  i 
Nor  now  end  comedi. 
Bterftal  Lord ! 

But  ht  win  be  always  p6i9er(iil 
Over  heavea's  ftools. 
In  high  majeft/y 
Truth-faft  and  very  ftrenuous» 
Ruler  of  the  bofoms  of  the  flcy  J 

Tkih  were  they  fet 
Wide  and  ample, 
"        Thro*  God's  power^ 

For  the  children  of  glory^ 

For  the  guardians  of  fpirits* 

They  had  joy  and  fplendor^ 

And  their  beginning-origin. 

The  hofts  of  angels  ; 

Bright  blifs  was  their  great  flliit.^ 

The  glory-faft  thegns 

Praifed  the  King : 

They  faid  willingly  praife. 

To  their  Life-Lord. 

They  obeyed  his  domination  with  viitUei* 

They  were  very  happy  j 
Sins  they  knew  not ; 
Nor  to  frame  crimes ; 
But  they  in  peace  lived 
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\Vith  their  eternal  elder* 
Dtherwife  they  began  not 
1^0  rear  in  the  fky* 
Except  right  and  truth. 
Before  the  Ruler  of  the  angels^ 
For  pride  divided  them  in  error* 

They  would  not  prolbfijii 
Council  for  themfelves ! 
But  they  from  felf-loTS 
Throw  off  God>. 
They  had  mlich  pride 
That  they  againft  the  Lord 
Would  dividci 
The  glory-faft  place»  « 
The  majefty  of  their  hofts^ 
The  wide  and  bright  iky. 

To  him  there  grief  lurpptHe^^ 
Envy  and  pride ; 
To  that  angel's-hiiad« 
That  this  ill-counfel 
Began  firft  to  franaey 
To  weave  and  wake. 

Thbn  he  words  faid^ 
Darkened  with  iniquity^ 
That  he  in  the  north  part 
A  home  and  high  feat 
Of  heaven's  kingdom 
Would  poffefs. 

Thin  was  God  angry  • 
And  with  the  hoft  wrathf 
That  he  before  eftecmed 
Uluftrious  and  glorious. 
He  made  for  thofe  perfidioof 
An  exiled  home» 
A  work  of  retribution^ 
Hell's  groans  and  hard  hatreds. 
Our  Lord^conunanded  the  pnwihmtnt  hcndb 

Cq2 
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t  O  O  It  For  the  exiles  t'«  abidot.  :        / .' 

''VT 

Deep,  joylefs, 
The  rulers  of  {pints. 

When  he  It  ready  knew 
With  perpetual  iiJght  foul,  . 
Sulphur  including,'-      '   '  '      '  '    '''' '  i  ■••''  " 
Over  it  full  fire 

And  extenfive  coldy  '  » 

With  imoke  and  red  flame^. 
He  commanded  them  over     •'  .    •  i' 

The  manfion,  void  of  council^ 
To  increafe  the  t9prol^punl{bIQeDt• 

They  had  provoked  accufatten,     *  ;       '\ 
Grim  againft  God  gathered  together' 
To  them  was  griiA  retribution  tome; 
They  faid,  that  they  the  kingdom 
With  fierce  ^aiod  woul4  poiST^* 
And  fo  eafily  might.  .    :/ 

Them  the  hope  deceived*  i      . 
After  the  governor         ,  . 

The  high  King  of  heav^o^?    ... 
His  hands  upreared. 

r 

He  purfued  againft  th^.crowd^ 
Nor  might  the  void  of  mind> 
Vile  againft  their  M&ker, 
Enjoy  might.        ^ 
Their  loftinels  of  mind  dep^ed9> , 
Their  pride  was  diminifh(fdl 

TttEN  was' he  angry ; 
He  ftruck  his  enemfes 

With  vi(5lory  and  power,  i.    * 

With  judgment  and -Ttrtuet 
And  took  away  joy : 
Peace  from  his  Hcnemtes, 
>         And  all  pleafUre : 

llltiftrious  Lord  t        ' 

And  his  anger  wtvflkedf  ^ 

dQn.tbe  eaeaiiefr  greatly^ 
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In  their  own  power,  C;;fi.AFW 

Deprived  of  ftrength.  ^^** 

He  had  a  ftem  inind#  -    - 
Orimly  provoked ;  • 

He  feized  in  his  wrath 
•On  the  h'mbs  of  his  enenlies,  - 
And  them  in  pieces  bi4>ke,  *    -  * 

Wrathful  in  mind- 
He  deprived  of  their  country       *  "v'.*i 
His  adverfariesy                •  .                    '  * 
From  the  ftations  of  gjory    * 
He  made  and  cut  off       ' 
Our  Creator ! 

The  proud  race  of  angels  from  heav'n  ^ 
The  faithlefs  hoft. 
The  Govcmoi'  fent 
The  hated  army^^ 

On  a  long  journey,  .     ' 

With  mourning  fpeech* 
To  them  was  glory  lolly' 
Their  threats  broken. 
Their  majefty  curtailed* 
Stained  in  fplendor^ 
They  in  exile  afterwards, 
Preffed  on  their  black  w&y« 
They  needed  not  loud  to  laugh  ; 
But  they  in  hell's  torments,' 
Weary  remained  and  knew  woe. 
Sad  and  forry. 
They  endured  fulphfir^ 
Covered  with  darknefsy 
A  heavy  recompenfe, 
fiecaufe  they  had  begun 
To  fight  agatnft  God. 

Cxd.  p.  I,  2, 

CiBDMON  thus  defcribes  the  creation : 

There  was  not  yet  then  here»  - 

Except  gloom  hl^e  a  cavern^  f 

^ny  thing  made.  .1 

Cc  3 
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B'ky  C',  K  But  the  wide  ground 

VV  ^  Stood  deep  and  din^ 

For  a  new  lordfkipt 
Shapelefs  and  unfuitable* 
On  this  with  his  eyes  he  glaactdf 
The  King  (tern  ix^  rnxudg 
And  the  joylefs  place  b^UiekL 
He  faw  the  dark  clouds 
^perpetually  pre& 
Klack  under  the  (kji 
Void  and  wafte ; 
Till  that  this  world's  creataoo* 
Thro'  the  word  was  done» 
Of  the  KingofGlory^ 

Hbeb  firft  made 
The  eternal  Lordf 
The  patron  of  all  creatur^s^. 
flcaven  and  earth. 
Hp  reared  the  fkjf 
And  this  roomy  land  «&abliftecl 
With  ftrong  powers^ 
Almighty  ILuler  !      , '    ^ 

Thb  earth  was  then  yel 
With  graft  noLgreen^ 
With  the  ocean  covered^ 
Perpetually  black; 
Far  and  wide* 
The  defert  ways* 

Then  was  the  glory-bngbt 
Spirit  of  the  Warder  of  heave|)| 
Borne  over  the  watery  ^by{k  . 
With  great  abundance* 
The  Creator  of  angels  commanded^ 
The  Lord  of  life. 
Light  to  come  forth. 
Over  the  roomy  gr dund» 

Quickly  was  fulfilled 
The  high  King's  comnuuK}  | 
T^  lacred  light^  came 
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Over  the  wafte  0  HA^« 

As  tiie  Artift  orden^  .    ^^' 

Then  feparated 

The.  Governor  of  vidory 

Over  the  water*fiood» 

Light  from  darkneiSf  . 

Shade  from  fliine  i  .    .  /^ 

He  made  (hem  both  be  namedf, 

Lord  of  life ! 

Light  was  firft 

Thro*  the  Lord's  wprd» 

Called  day. 

Creation  of  bright  Vendor. 

w 

Pleased  well  the  Lor4 
At  the  beginnings 
The  birth  of  timey 
The  firft  day. 
He  faw  the  dark  ihadc 
Black  fpread  itfelf  !    V  ^  ' 

Over  the  wide  ground^  ^  .  •.  ^ 

When  time  declined  .  ^   • 

Over  the  ebiariop4f»pkg  of  diccMtlu 
The  Creator  after  feparated  /.  ^  '  ^i ' 
From  the  pure  fhine^  !';Mi   .. 

Our  Maker,  -ri:.    • 

The  firft  evening* 
To  him  ran  at  iaft 
A  throng  of  dark  cloudy* 
To  thefe  the  King  himfetf 
Gave  the  name  of  Otght : 
Our  Saviour 
Thefe  {eparated. 
Afterwards  as  an  inheritance 
The  will  of  the  Lord 
Mside  and  did  k 
Eternal  over  the  earths. 

Thev  came  another  otft 
Light  after  darknefty 
The  Warder  of  life  them  cc|mmaade4 
The  greater  waters 

Cc  4 
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B  a  0'K  In  the  middle  to  be 

J2l_^  a  high-like  heaven  timber* 

He  divided  the  watery  ^^Ws»    ' 
Our  Governor,  ^     .      .  '  ' 

And  made  them  < 

A  £aftneis  of  a  firmament.' 
This  the  great  one  raifed    *    '"^ 
Up  from  theei^;--     ''  -^-^ '^^';' 
Through  his  own  wordy  ^^ 

Ahnighty  Lord !  ^' 

The  world  was  divided 
Under  the  high  firmamenf^^ 
With  holy  might  ;  , 
Waters  from  waters : 
From  thofe  that  yet  remain' 
Under  the  faftnefs^  ^    '  " 

The  roof  of  nations.  -  .  r .  'r'  ' 

Then  came  over  the  eartliy  ^j /^ ./. 
Hafty  to  advance^  .1 .  T 

The  great  third  morning;.  .    *;'.». 

THEit!ivi]S3i6t  then  yet  madf 
The  wide  landy    • 
Nor  the  u&ful  ways  ; 
But  the  earth  ftood  faft, 
Covered  with  flood. 
The  Lord  of  angels  commanded 
Thro*  his  word,        ... 
The  waters  to  be  together        ; 
That  now  under  the  firmj^i^f ntj     . 
'  Their  courfe  hold,  - ;; 

An  appointed  place.  if 

Then  ftood  willi^^gly : .  ! 

The  water  under  heaven. 
As  the  Holy  One  commanded* 

Far  from  each  other 
There  was  feparated 
The  water  from  the  land. 
The  Warder  of  life  then  behcl^ 
Pry  regions^ 


J.. 
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The  Keeper  of  the  virtues  *^^^^ 

Wide  difplayed  them  :  ♦ 

Then  the  King  of  Glory 

Named  them  earth.  •  '■    C«d- 3,4. 

The  MS.  here  fiils  us.  The  reft  of  the  Crea^ 
tibn  is  loft,  and  the  next  fubje£l; .  whiph  appears  is 
the  formation  of  Paradife. 

We  have  another  ftriking  fpecimen  of  .Anglo- 
Saxon  poetry  in  the  fragment  whicl^  remains  to  us 
of  the  Hiftory  of  Judith,  The  author  In  this 
difplays  much  of  that  pomp  of  phrafe  which 
|M[almfi)ury  has  given  to  us  as  the  chara£ker  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  poetry.  From  Jpdhh  we  ihall  make 
feveral  extrads.  The  fir$  will  b^  tb?  defcription 
pf  her  killing  Holofernes ; 

She  took  the  heathen  man 
F$ft  ^7  his  hair ; 
'She  drew  him  by  his  limbs 
Towards  her  difgiracefully  $:    -     . 
And  the  mifchief^,  i  , 

Odious  man. 

At  her  pleafure  laid  f 

So  as  the  wretch,  "^^   '  ' 

She  might  the  eafleft  well  eommaiid. 

She  with  the  twifted  locki^    .       . 
jStruck  the  hateful  enemy. 
Meditating  hate. 
With  the  red  fword, 
^ill  fhe  had  half  cut  oflF  his  neck ; 
So  that  he  lay  in  a  fwoon. 
Drunk  and  mortally  wounded, 
^e  was  not  then  dead. 
Not  entirely  lifelefs. 
She  ilruck  then  earneft. 
The  woman  illuftrious  in  ftrength. 
Another  time» 
'l^be  heathen  hound  $ 
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Till  that  his  head 

Rolled  forth  upon  the  floor^ 

The  foul  one  hj  without  a  co&rt 

JBackward  his  fpirit  tomedt 

Under  the  abyfiy 

And  there  was  plunged  below» 

With  ftdphur  fattened ) 

For  ever  afterwards  wooaded  by  wormSf 

Bound  in  tqrmentst 

Hard  imprifooedy  ,     . 

In  hell  he  bums 

After  his  courfe*  '- 

He  need  not  hope» 

Widi  darkueft  overwhelmedi  . 

That  bft-jnay  cfcapc 

From  that  manik>n  of  worms  i 

But  there  he  (hall  remain  ' 

fever  and  ever,  '  , 

Without  end  hencefpitb» 

In  that  cavern  home. 

Void  of  the  joys  of  hope*  Jui  ?•  tj. 

The  poet  contitiuas  to  defcf  ibe  Judkh's  efcape 
to  the  town  of  her  countrymen.  Her  reception  is 
thus  mentioned : 

Thsrs  were  they  blithe, 

Thofe  fitting  ip  the  burh» 

After  they  he^rd . 

How  the  Holy  One  fpale. 

Over  the  high  walK 

The  army  was  rejoiced* 

Towards  the  gates  of  the  faftnefs 

The  people  went^ 

Men  and  women  together^ 

In  numbers  and  heaps, 

In  crowds  and  hofts. 

They  ttironged  and  ran 

Againft  the  illuftrious  maidf 

From  a  thoufand  parts. 

Old  and  young* 
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Herb  repetition  of  phrafe  is  the  (bbftitute  for  c  h  a  p* 
iWjergy  of  defcription, 

Thb  poet  then  gives  h^t  fpeech  to  the  people : 

Them  the  difcreet one  ordereci* 
Adorned  with  goldf 
To  her  maidens^ 
With  thoughtful  miDid^ 
That  army-leader'^ 
Head  to  unix>ver9 
And  it  on  hight 
Bloody  to  fhew 
To  the  citizens — * 
Then  fpake  the  nobis  one 
To  all  the  people. 
•*  Here  may  we  manifeftly 
Stare  on  the  head 
Of  the  man  illa(farious  for  vifiory. 
Of  the  teMcr,  pf  his  j^eppk,^ . 
Of  tihe  odious  heathen  commanderw 
Of  the  not  living  HoIofemes» 
He  that  of  all  men  to  ni         -} 
Moft  murders  has  done*  * 
Sore  forrows ; 
And  more  yel 

Would  have  augmented  them ; 
Bat  that  to  him  God  graQts  not 
A  longer  life;  '    • 

That  he  with  injuries 
Should  afl}if(  us. 
I  from  hin^  life  took  aw^y^ 
Through  God's  aiHftan^e. 
Now  I  to  every  inan 
Of  th^fe  citizei^s 
Will  pray 

Of  thefe  (hield-warriors. 
That  ye  immediately 
Hafte  you  to  fi^^. 
When  God,  the  (burce  of  al|y 
7he  l^ongur-faft  Kingt 
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BOOK  JFrom  the  eaft  feoda     .tj  i      . 

V*-  Arayoflight,  .      ,:   .        :  '[. 

Bear  forth  your  banners  ; 
^  With  (hields  for  y^iir  fairealls/ 
And  mail  for  your  hamsy 
Shining  helmets*  /., 

Go  among  the  robbers^ 
L^t  their  leaders  fa}l»  / 
The  devoted  chiefs^ 
By  the  ruddy  fword ! 
They  are  your  enemies, 
Deflined  to  death*  .     .! «      : 

And  ye  (hall  have  their  doom* 
Victory  from  your  great.ieader9  .      ; 

The  mighty  Lord  I 
As  he  hath  fignified  to  you 
By  my  hand/'  ^       .    Jud..  p.  24* 


Thb  fally  which  imDaedfiteljr  took  plage; apd  thf 
confequent  battle^  is  thus  ddicribed ; 

Then  was  the  hod  of  the  fWift 
Quickly  gathered  together. 
The  foldiers  to  the  field  ;  »     .      .  - . 

The  warriors  and  the  nobles      ^ 
Illuftrious  fteppe4  ^fth. 
They  bore  the  Tufas^ 
They  went  to  fight 
i>traight  onwards ; 
Mei;!  under  helms 
From  the  holy  city, .       •     . 
At  the  dawn  itfclf. 
They  dinned  (hields : 
Men  roared  loudly ; 
At  this  rejoiced  the  lank 
Wolf  in  the  wood  ; 
Ai^d  the  wan  raven  ; 
1'he  fowl  greedy  of  (laughter : 
Both  from  the  W^ft, 
That  thje  fons  of  men  for  them 


Should  have  thoiight  to  prepare 
Ther  fill  on  corpfes. 
Aod  to  them  flew  in  their  ptths 
The  active  devourer,  the  eaglei 
Hoary  in  his  feathers. 
The  willowed  kite 
With  his  horrifcd  beak, 
Sang  the  fong  of  Hilda. 

The  noble  warriors  proceededi 
They  in  mail,  to  the  battle, 
Furnifhed  with  fhields. 
With  fwelling  banners. 
They  that  awhile  before 
The  reproach  of  the  foreignersi 
The  taimts  of  the  heathen 
Endured. 

To  them  what  h^d  been  hard 
At  that  play  of  (words. 
Was  in  all  repsud. 
On  the  Aflyrians  f 
When  the  Hebrews 
Under  the  banners. 
Had  fallied 
On  their  camps* 


They  then  Ipeedily 
Let  fly  forth 
Showers  of  arrows. 
The  ferpents  of  Hilda, 
From  their  horn  bows. 
The  fpears  on  the  ground 
Hard  ftormed. 
Loud  raged 

The  plunderers  of  battle. 
They  fent  their  darts 
Into  the  throng  of  the  chiefs. 
The  angry  land-owners 
Adled  as  men 
Againft  the  odious  race. 
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Stern-minded  they  adnmced^ 

With  fierce  fpirits : 

They  prefied  on  imftftly* 

With  ancient  hate,  '.   . 

Agaihft  the  mead- weary  foe. 

With  their  hands  the  chiefs 

Tore  from  their  iheathg 

The  (heer>  crofs  fword^ 

In  its  edfres  tried» 

They  flew  eameftly ; 

The  Aflyrian  combttailtt 

Purfuing  with  hate ; 

None  they  ipared 

Of  the  army-foJk 

Of  the  great  kingdom 

Of  the  living  men. 

Whom  they  could  overcome.  Jad.  2^. 

From  thefe  fpecimens  of  the  Anglo-Sbcfeon  ver- 
nacular poetry  it  infiW  be  feen  that  its  leading  fea- 
tures were  metaphor  and  periphrafis. 

The  mod  intefefling  remmns  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
poetry  which  time  has  fuflfered  to  reach  u^,  are  con- 
tained in  the  Anglo-Saxon  poem  in  the  Cotton 
library^  ViteUius,  A.  1 5.  Wanley  mentions  it  as 
a  poem  in  which  ^'  feem  to  be  defcribed  the  wars 
^  which  one  Beowulf^  a  Dane  of  the  royal  race 
^^  of  the  Scyldingi  waged  agsunft  the  reguli  of 
*^  Sweden '"  But  this  account  of  the  contents  of 
the  MS.  is  incorred.  It  is  a  compofition  more 
curious  and  important.  It,  is  a  narration  of  the 
attempt  of  Beowulf  to  wreck  the  fiaehthe  or  deadly 
feud  on  Hrothgar,  for  a  homicide  which  he  had 
committed.  It  may  be  called  an  Anglo-Saxon  epic 
poem.  It  abounds  with  fpeeche^  which  Beowulf 
and  Hrotbgar  and  their  partiians  make  to  each 

.'  WanJey  Catal.  Sa^Hi  MS.  p.  218. 
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other^  vith  much  occafional  defcripdoti  and  fen-  o  h^a  p. 
timent. 

It  begins  with  a  proemium,  which  iatroduces 
Its  hero  Beowulf  to  our  notice : 

Beowulf  was  illuftrious ; 
The  fruit  wide  fpraag 
Of  the  progeny  of  the  Sejldae ; 
The  fhade  of  the  lands 
In  Swafcedi. 

HtM  in  his  time  again^ 
As  they  were  accuftomed> 
His  voluntary  companionst 
^  His  people  followed 
When  he  knew  of  battle. 
With  deeds  of  praife^ 
Every  where  among  the  nations 
Shall  the  hero  flouriih. 

Tk^  poet  then  dates  the  embarkation  of  Beo- 
wulf  and  his  partizang : 

With  them  the  Scyld . 
Departed  19  the  (hip* 
While  many  were  prone 
To  go  with  their  Lord. 
They  carried  him  out 
To  the  ocean-journey. 
As  his  companions : 
So  he  himfelf  commanded 
When  with  words  he  governed 
His  loved  Scyldings. 
The  chieftain(hip  of  the  dear  land 
Long  he  poflefled. 
There  at  the  port  daticni 
His  icy  voice  founded. 
And  all  was  ready 
For  the  Etheling's  expediti^. 

TifrE  lords  of  the  bracelet 
Led  their  beloved  ruler 
To  the  bolbm  of  the  (hip : 

«3 
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'   Great  among  the  greatcft; — 
Never  did 'I  tear 
Of  a  more  king -like  fhip 
i- '  Prepttrc  for  battle. 

With  weapons  amd  noble  garments^    , 
With  bills  and  bread  mails. 

After  expreffing  that  they  ftored  it  with  pravi'^ 
(ions,  he  adds : 

Then  yet  they  placed  in  it 
The  golden  banner. 
High  over  their  heads  ; 
They  let  the  waters*  bear  it 
A  prefent  to  the  oceafl. 
A  forrowing  (pirit, 
A  mourning  mind,   . 
The  men  knew  nt)t. 
'  They  faid  indeed 
That  a  mandon  under  the  heaval^ 
Should  be  adjudged  to  the  inan 
Who  from  them  could  take  its  treafur^s.'   ■ 

Here  the  introdudion  ends. 
The  firft  fedion  opens  thus  i 

There  was  in  the  cities 
Beowulf  Scyldinga,  ,  , 

A  king  dear  to  the  people, 
A  long  time  of  the  nation 
The  illuftrious  father. 

The  prince  departed  from  the  earthy 

When  to  him  arofe 

Healfdene  the  high  hold. 

While  he  lived  old 

And  Guthreow, 

The  glad  Scyldingas, 

To  them  four  children  numbered. 

In  the  world  were  bom 

The  leaders  of  hods, 

Hcorogar  and  Hrothgar 

And  Halgatil. 
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Then  I  heard  that  the  queen,  C  0  A  P«i 

The  wife  of  his  neck  ^    ^^ 

Hid  the  noble  Scyldingas.  .  ^    ^' 

ti[RoTHO AR  appears  to  ha?^e  obtaiiled  thfe  chief- 
tainihip :  :  '  li 

Then  was  to  Hrothgaf 
The  military  wealth  given. 
The  dignity  of  the  army. 
Him  his  male  relations    ' 
Diligently  obeyed : 
While  the  youth  grew  Up, 
Great  Lord  of  his  relations. 
To  him  in  his  mind  it  came 
That  he  to  the  palace-hall 
Would  invite  ; 
The  mead-houfe 
For  much  men  prepare — 
And  there  within  it 
He  gate  every  thing 
To  the  young  and  to  the  old, 
•  As  to  him  God  had  given  ;         . 
Except  his  territory 
And  the  lives  of  his  men. 

The  poet  here  iatroduces  himfelf  by  aflerting 
his  knowledge  of  the  things  he  is  narrating : 

Then  I  wide  heard 
The  work  proclaimed» 
For  many  nations 
Over  this  world, 
The  refidence  of  men— 
When  it  was  all  ready. 
The  great  hall-chamber. 
The  poet  named  it  Heort* 
He  that  of  his  words 
Had  extenfive  power* 
He  gave  the  promised  bracelets. 
He  divided  treafure  at  the  feaffit 
High  the  manfion  ihone : 
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And  the  horn  of  tke  crafty  diMt 
The  pledge  of  heat. 
Of  deftrudtive  fire. 

At  the  feittnTf  duM  vm  a  Soop^apoen^  vix>fe 
^Dg  18  dated : 

Thsrb  every  day 
He  heard  joy 
Loud  in  the  hall. 
There  was  the  harp's 
Clear  found— 
The  fong  of  the  poet  faid^ 
He  who  knew 
The  beghining  of  mankind 
From  afar  to  narrate* 

«  Hb  took  wilfully 
**  By  the  nearcft  fide 
*•  The  fleeping  warrior^ 
*'  He  flew  the  unheeding  one 
^  With  a  dub  on  the  bones  of  Iu»1iaif •*' 

Th£  tranfition  m  tHts  fotfg;  is  tather  yioFenr, 
smd  its  fttbjed:  is  abrtiptly  inffoduced^  and  imfor* 
tnnately  the  injury  done  to  the  top  and  corners  of 
the  MS.  by  fire  interrupts  in  many  places  the  con- 
ae6tions  of  the  fenle. 

After  ftating  the  crime  of  Rrothgar  whicb 
produced  the  foehthe,  the  poem  narrates  the  pre* 
parations  of  Beowulf  and  his  £uiiG^ : 

The  war  king  faid. 
That  over  the  fwan's  road 
He  would  Teek  the  great  chief. 
That  he  had  need  of  men 
For  that  expedition. 
Prudent  Ceerlea 
Awhile  (hould  attend  it« 

Thofe  that  to  him  Were  dear— - 
The  good  Jutt 
^-    HadtolaU 
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Chofen  foldiers       *  O.Hikll 

Of  thofe  that  dift  brareft 

He  might  find. 

Some  fifteen 

Sought  the  wood  of  the  ocean ; 

The  warrior  taught 

To  the  fea-craftf  men 

The  land^niarks. 

Soon  the  fleet  departed. 

Then  was  on  the  waves 

The  (hip  under  the  mountains. 

The  warriors  ready  at  his  voice 

Defcended  the  ftreams.— 

He  then  departed 
Over  the  fea-way, 
Hadened  hj  the  winds. 
Their  ftreamer  floated 
Like  the  neck  of  a  bird^ 
Till  they  had  gone 
The  fpace  of  anodieif  Aiy. — 

Then  the  failors 
Beheld  the  land. 
The  fea-cliffs, 

The  fteep  ihining  mountaias^ 
The  ample  fea  promontoryr-^ 

Thsncb  up  quickly 
The  weather-beaten  nien 
Afcended  into  the  plain 
From  the  fea-wood  feat. 
They  fhook  their  garment 
The  cloathing  of  battle. 
They  thanked  God  for  this 
That  to  them  the  ware  joumejr 
Had  fmoothly  happened* 

Th£  author  then  defcribes  their  bdag  difcovered 
by  their  enemy : 
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TiTBN  from  the  wall 
He  that  the  fea-cll£F  ihould  guard 
Beheld  the  warder  of  Scyldingi 
Bear  over  the  hills 
The  bright  fhields. 
The  mftruments  of  battle* 
Inftantly  he  broke  the  fire  veflel 
In  the  doubts  of  his  mind 

What  theic  men  were  . '~' 

The  Thegn  of  Hrothg^  with  his  holl 
Went  ftraight  then 
To  ride  to  the  fliore  of  the  conflid. 
The  powerful  wood 
He  (hook  in  his  hands» 
He  aiked  counfel  by  his  words. 

•*  What  are  the  defigns 
Of  this  mail-clad  hoft 
That  thus  have  brought  this  warlike  {hip 
Over  the  ftreets  of  the  fea  ? 
Come  they  hither  over  the  ocean» 
Injuring  every  where  the  fettled  people  i 
The  land  of  the  Danes 
Holds  nothing  more  odious         "« 
Than  ihip-plunderers. — 
How  I  will  your  origin  know 
Before  that  far  hence* 
Like  falfe  fpies 
On  this  celebrated  land^ 
You  (hall  further  go  now» 
Band  of  fea-dwellers» 
Hear  my  iimple  thought ; 
It  will  be  beft  to  tell  with  (peed 
Why  you  have  come  hereJ 
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To  this  manly  requeft  Beowulf  delivers  his  an* 
fwer : 

Hiii  aniwered 
The  eldeft  of  the  hoit 
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He  unlocked  his  treafure  C  IT  A  F; 

Of  wife  words. 
*'  We  are  of  the  race 
Of  the  Jute  people,  ' 

And  Higelac's  Haearth-Gedeat 
Was  my  father, 
T«  the  world  known :  . 
•    i  Of  noble  origin,  * 

Ecgtheow  called. 
He  remained  a  number  of  winters 
Before  he  departed  away^ 
Old  with  years. 
Him  promptly  well  knew 
Each  of  the  Witan,  widejover  the  eatttu 
We  from  faithful  mind 
Thy  lord,  the  fon  of  Healfden> 
Come  to  feck— 
We  have  to  him 
A  much  greater  errand 
To  the  lord  of  the  Pax^es* 
Nor  ihall  this 
To  any  be  hidden. 
This,  I  think. 
That  thou  knoweft  if  it  be, 
As  we  have  heard  fay. 
That  with  the  Scyldlogi 
Some  devil  deeds  of  hate 
In  the  dark  night  appeared.-^ 
I  to  this  Hrothgar,  will 
By  my  extended  tl^ought,  , 
Teach  counfel  how  the  vATc  God 
Conquers  his  cnexpj^s."—  . 

The  warder  anfwer^  him;  Beowulf. anchored 
his  (hips,  and  adranced ;  and  a  m^enger  went  to 
carry  the  tidings  to  Hrothgar. 

Stony  was  the  way  5 
The  enemy  knew  the  path  |  .    ' 

With  their  men  together. 
Tbc  mail  of  battle  fhone  hard       -  •  -' 

Pd3 
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Clofed  by  hands. 

The  fheer  iron 

Rung  upon  the  warlike  i^ArumenU 

Then  they  to  the  manfionrboafe* 

In  all  their  temorSf 

Were  delighted  to  go. 

On  his  advancing  again  one  x)i  Hrotfcgar'i  party 
addrefied  them : 

"  Where  do  you  carry 
Your  thick  fhieldsy  ^ 

Your  grey  vefts, 

An4  grim  helnis,  .    '     '      r    [ 

And  a  heap  of  the  fiiafts  -of  war  i 

I  am  Hrothgar's 

MefTenger  and  attendant.  .^"^ 

Never  have  I  feen 

a 

So  many  ftrangers 
More  animated.  ,     . 

I  think  your  fplendid  hoft. 
For  the  paths  of  revenge. 
For  the  glory  of  mind, 
Muft  feek  Hrothgar.*'  • 

Him  then  anfwered 
The  illuftrious  in  valowr 
Of  the  wealthy  weather  people. 
The  ruler  under  liis  helmet. 
With  a  word  after  the  fpeech. 

'<  We  are  fiigelac's  table. genoat?* 
Beowulf  is  my  name* 
.  I  wiU.fpeak  to  the  fon  of  Healfdan, 
'1^  thergrcat  chief,  tjiy  ruler, 
■'    -Ky'^x^Ffthd,  ■,;-■■!-*■ 

If  he  will  permit  v**'!**      * 

WuLFGAR  then  addrefied  the])9« 
He  was  of  the  Wc^dil  pec^le. 
His  mind-thoughts  were  told  tp  ^otUU^j  ^ 

With  wit  and  wifdonu 
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**  I  this  man  of  Denmark^  ^  *LA  ^^ 

The  ruler  of  the  Scyldingi, 
The  lord  of  Bracelets, 
Will  afk ; 

Art  thou  a  petitioxier  to  the 
About  thy  way  ? 

Thus  tdien  anfwered 
The  other  to  fay ; 
^^  Be  that  to  me 
As  God  thinketh  to  give.** 

He  turned  then  (peediif 
To  where  Hrothgar  fat:» 
Old  but  not  hoary. 
With  his  earls.— 

WuLFGAR  addroiSed 
His  beloved  lord : 

**  Here  are  men,L 
Come  from  afar 
Over  the  fea. 

Inhabitants  of  the  Jute  regioii. 
The  chief  of  the  fymfy 
They  call  Beowulf, 
They  are  petitioner! ' 
That  they,  my  king. 
With  thee  may-exchange  words. 
Now,  do  thou  beware  ef  him. 

The  above  quotations  are  taken  from  the  five 
firft  fedions.  The  flxth  fedion  es:liibits  Hrothgar's 
conversation  with  bis  bokks,  and  fieoxradf  s  infa'o- 
dudipn  dfid  addref$  to  bi«i«  The  feventh  feflioA 
opqis  wkh  Hrothgar'g  anfwer  to  him,  -who  ^endea^ 
vours  to  explain  the  .circuinftance  of  the  pram^ 
cation.  In  the  eighth  .fedion  a  new  fpeaker  ap* 
pears,  who  Is  imtKodUoeid^  as  idiie&^all  the  porfok- 
age$  in  the  poem  ave  meAtioneds  :vith:fopxe  aocoimt 
of  his  parentage  and dbad^ar.   ^-uji  1    . . 
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BOOK  HuNFERTNB  fpoke 

'^'  The.fonofEcglafe; 

Who  had  fat  at  the  foot; 

Of  the  lord  of  the  Scyldingi  > 

Among  the  bsmd  of  the  batde  myftery. 

To  go  in  the  path  of  Beowulf 

Was  to  him  a  great  priflp ; 

He  was  zealous  ^ 

That  to  him  it  (hould  be  granted 

That  no  other  man 

■  ■ 

Was  efteemed  greater  in  the  worl4 
Under  the  heavens  than  himfelf. 

«'  AfLT  thou  Beowulf  ^ 

He  that  with  fuch  profit 
Pwells  in  the  expanfive  fea. 
Amid  the  contefls  of  thie  ocesLn  i 
Ttiere  yet  for  riches  go  !       •         . 
You  try  for  deceitful  glory 
In  deep  waters.— 
Nor  can  any  man,  .    . 

Whether  dear  or  odious, 
Reftrain  you  from  the  forrpwful  pathrrr 
There  yet  with  eye-ftreanas 
To  the  miferable  you  floui*ifli  i 
You  meet  in  the  fea-ftreet ; 
You  opprefs  with  your  hands ; 
You  glide  over  the  ocean's  waves  $ 
The  fury  of  winter  rages. 
Yet  on  the  watery  domain 
Seven  nights  have  ye  toiled.*' 

.  It  would  occupy  too  much  room  in  the  prefent 
volume  to  give  a  further  account  of  this  intereft'^' 
ing  poem,'  which  well  deferves  to  be  fubmitted  to 
the  pubUc,  with  a  tranflation  and  with  ampie  notes. 
There  are  fortf^two  feSiions  of  it  in  the  Cotton 
MS.,  and.'it lends  there  iaiperfe£tly.  It  is  perhaps 
the  oldeft  pdedi'  of  an  epic  form  in  the  vernacula? 
language  of  Europe  which  now  e^;. 

10     .         - 
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CHAP.   V.       ' 
On  the  Anglo'SaKm  Verfijication* 

r        ' 

THE  beft  Saxon  fchoiars  have  confefled  that 
the  verfification  of  the  Tern^cular  poetry  of 
our  anceftors  was  modelled  by  rules  whici[>  we  have 
not  ,explored.  Oiv  ignorance  of  the  principles  of 
thdi*  verfe  ftill  continQi^s,* and  therefore  all  that  c^ifli 
be  done  on  this  topic  is  to  give  fome  l^^ecimens  of 
the  different  fon^s  which  have  fQrvfVed  to  us. 

In  Alfred's  Boethius,  pairt  pf  the  fpecimens  that 
fxre  have  tranflated  ii^  the  Ui);  ^bapjtcr  ftands  thiis ; 

£ala  thu  fcippend 
,  Scirra  tungla 
Hefones  and  eorthaif 
Thu  on  heah  fctJe 
Ecum  ricfaft 
And  thu  ealne  hrcthe 
Hefon  ymbhwearfeft 
And  thurh  thine 
Halige  miht 
Tunglu  genedeft 
Thaet  he  the  to  herath 
Swylce  feo  funne 
Sweartra  nihta 
Thioftro  adwaefcetl^ 
Thurh  thine  meht 
Blacun  leohf  . 
Beorhte  fteorran 
Mona  gemetgath 
Thurh  thinra  meahta  fpcd 
Hwilum  eac  tha  funnan 
Sines  bereafath 

T 

peprhtan  leohte^^ 
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BOOK     The  quotation  from  Alfred  ends, 

VI. 

£ala  min  diyhten 

Thu  the  ealle  oferfibft 

Wonilde  gefceafta 

Wl  it  nu  oa  (mt>iH:ja   ' 

Mildum  eagum 

:Na  hi  on  fiu>n^giiin  W 

Woruldeythum 

Wynnath  and  fwincath 

Ara  him  nu  tha. — -Boeth,  154. 

The  Saxon  of  another  of  the  guotatjkms  frpm 
Poethius  is, 

SwA  oft.fipipylte  fip 

Sutherne  wind 

Graege  gias'hiuthre 

Griimhe  gedrefedi 

Thonne  hie  gemengath 

Micla  yfta 

Onhrerath  hron  mere 

Hrioth  bith  thonne 

Seo  the  acr'glacfu 

On  fiene  vrxs 

Swa  oft  aefpringe  uta  wealleth 

Of  clife  harum 

Col  andliluttor 

And  gereclice  rihte  floweth 

Imetb  with  his  eard^^    * 

Oth  him  on  innan 

Felth  muntts  maegen  ftan 

And  him  on  middan 

Gelegith  atrendlod. — — — ^Brctt,  155. 

The  little  poem  which  was  cited  from  the  Saxon 
Chronicle  is  the  following : 

Tha  weartli  eac  a^rssM 
Deormod  haeleth 
Oflac  of  earde 
Ofer  ytha  gewealc 
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©fcr  gaflotes  bKtfi  CHAP. 

Gamol  feax  haeieth  .   ___ 

Wis  and  word  fnottor  .  ^ 

Ofer  waters  gcthriqg 
Ofer  hwxles  xthel 
Hama  bereafod. 

The  next  lines  may  be  cited  beomfe  of  their 
rhiming  tendency : 

Th A  wealth  «ty wed 
Uppe  on  roderum 
Steorra  ou  ftathole 
Thohe  ftith  ferhthc 
Hseleth  hige  gleawc 
Hatath  wide 
Cometa  be  naman 
Cr«ft  gleawc  men 
Wife  fochboran '. 

The  verfification  of  Casmatits  paiaphtaCs  is  of  a 
fimilar  fpecies.    It  begins 

Us  is  riht  micel 
Th«t  we  rodera  weard 
Wereda  wuldor  cyning  ;     . 
Wordum  herigen 
Modum  lufien. 
He  is  masgna  fped 
Heafod  caira 
Heah  gefceafta 
Frea  ^Imightig.— — Cod.  p.  I. 

■■■■■■      '  ■       "  "■  '   '        "         1. 1 1  ■■    ■      ,  ■  I     ,         ,1, 

/  '  ■ 

'  Sax.  Chr.  123. 

Then  ws^s  difplaye4  E:|^tenfivcly  call 

Up  in  the  ikies  A  comet  -by  name. 

A  Ctvt  In  tiie  ifirmiitn^nt.    iM»h  aoutc  in  art^ 
This  the  ftrong  minded       W|ft>  truth-announcing. 
The  men  of  acute  intellect 


t 
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BOOR      T»£  account  of  the  creation  be^s  thys : 

^'  Ne  was  her  tha  giet 

Kymthe  hqoHler  fceado 
Wiht  geworden 
Ac  the9  wida  grand 
Stod  deop  and  dim 
•   Pnlitnpxfremdfi  '    i 

Xdel  and  unnyt 
On  thone  eagum  wlat 
Stith  frith  cining 
And  tha  ijtowe  beheold 
Dreamaleaf^ 
Gefeah  deorc  geweor^ 
Semian  finnihte 
Sweart  under  roderum 
Wonne  and  we&e 
Oth  tha  theos  woruld  gefcjcafc 
Thurh  word  gew  earth 
Wuldor  cynninges 
Her  sereft  gefceop  ,,  .:;;Ji       ' 

Ecedrihten  /'  -» 

.  .  ■   ■     .  •       »    .  .  .' 

Helm  eall  wihta 

Heofon  and  eorthan  . » 

Rodor  arserde 

And  this  rume  land 

Geftathelode 

Strangum  mihtuni 

Frea  ^Imihtig. 

Folde  waes  tha  gyta 

Grses  ungrene 

Garfecg  theahte 

Sweart  fynnihte 

Side  and  wid^ 

Wonne  w^gais  *•     . 

Ik  Judith  the  yerlification  is  pf  this  fpecies, 
^hich  is  taken  from  the  defcriptioa  of  the  battle; 

Tha  wcarth  fn^llra  worod 
§jiudc  gegearcwo4 


7*v 
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Cenra  to  campe 

Stopon  cynerofe 

Secgas  and  ge^thas 

Bflsron  thtifa^ 

Foron  to  gefeohte 

Fsrth  on  gerihte 

Hasleth  under  helxnum 

Of  thaere  haligan  byrig 

On  thaet  daegred 

Sylf  dynedan  fcildas 

Hlude  hluin  non 

Thaes  fe  hlanca  gefeah 

Wulf  in  walde 

And  fe  wanna  hrefn 

W«l  gifre  fugel 

Weftan  begen 

Tha  him  tha  theod  gnman 

Thohton  tilian 

Fylle  on  faegum 

Ac  him  fleah  on  laft 

Earn  aetes  geom 

Urig  fethera 

Salowig  pada 

Sang  hilde  leoth 

Hyrned  nebba.—— Jfud.  p.  i^ 

Rhime  feems  to  have  been  occafionally  m  the 
contemplation  of  the  author  of  this  poem.  The 
firfl:  eight  lines  of  the  above  (Quotation  rhime,  and 
towards  the  end  of  the  defcription  there  occur  to- 
gether, 

Yrre  landbuende 
Lathum  cynne 
Stopon  ftyrnmode 
Sterced  ferhthe 
Wi  ehton  unfofte ; 

and  many  rhiming  lines  may  be  traced  in  the 
poem.    But  it  is  clear  that  the  rhime  ufed  was  but 
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V  a  d  It  an  occafional  addition,  and  qake  difttnft  from  the 
general  metre  or  rhythm  of  the  poem. 

The  following  extraOs  will  fbev  the  Stjlc  of  the 
poem  on  Beowulf: 

Tha  wacs  on  burgum 
Beowulf  Scyldinga 
Leof  leod  cyning 
Looge  thrage  folcum 
Gefraet  gefacder 
Ellor  hwearf 
Aldor  of  earde 
Oth  tha  him  eft  on  woe 
Heah  healfdene  hold* 
Thenden  lifde  gamol 
AndGuthreow 
Glsrde  fcyldingas 
Thxm  feower  beam 
Forth  gerimed 
In  woruld  wocun 
Weoroda  rsefwa 
Heorogar  and  Hrothgar 
And  Halgatil.— 

Ik  the  defcription  of  Beowulf's  prepsMtions  to 
failing  and  landing  is  thus : 

Cw^TM  he  Guthcyning 
Ofter  fwan  rade 
Secean  wolde 
Msrme  theoden 
Tha  him  wacs  manna  thearf 
Thone  fithfaet  him 
Snotere  ceorlas 
Lyt  hwon  logon 
Thasm  the  him  leof  waere.— 

Secg  wifadc 
Lagu  cracftjg  mon 


Land  gemyrcu 
Fyrft  forth  gcwat  fiofti 
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Waes  on  ytHufli 

Bat  under  beorge 

3coraas  gearwe 

On  ftefn  iligon  ftreamas.'— 

GswAT  tha  ofer  w«g  holm 
Winde  gefyfed 
Flota  fann  heals 
Fugle  gelicoft 
Oth  tha  ymb  an  tid 
Ot]^res  dogores 
Wunden  ftefna 
Gewada  haefde. 
Tha  tha  lithende 
Land  gtfawoii 
Brim  difu  blican 
Beorgas  fteape 
Sida  fae  nasflas. — 

Thanon  uphrathc 
Wedera  leode 
On  wang  ftigon 
8«  wudu  fa^ldbn 
Syrtaa  hfjkdaa 
Guth  gewasdo 
Gode  thareedon 

Thaes  the  him  ythladc  ' 

Eathe  wuf  don. 

Tha  of  wealle  gefeah 
Weard  fey  Wmga 
Se  the  hoim  clifre 
Hcakian  fcolde  . 
Beran  ofer  bolcan 
Beorhte  randas 
Fyrd  fearu 

Fuflicu  hine  fyr  pytBraec 
Mod  gehyddum 
Hw«t  tha  men  waeron. 

.^^eowulf's  anfwer  to  the  theguVinqwrics  about 
him  begins  thua  t 
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Him  fe  yldefta  anfwarode 
Wcordes  wifa 
Wordc  hord  ooleac 
Wcy  fvnt  gum  cyones 
Geata  leode 

And  Hige laces  hearth  geneatas 
Wss  mis  fsder 
Fo-cum  gecythed 
JEthele  ordfnima 
Egtheow  haten 
Gcbad  wtDtra  worn 
Or  he  on  w«g  hwurfc 
Gamol  of  geardum. 

The  Anglo  Saxon  verfification  poflefles  dOd* 
fional  rhime  and  occafional  alliteration,  aad  fome* 
times  the  alliteration  peculiar  to  the  Welfli  poetry. 
But  none  of  tbefe  form  its  conftituent  charader« 
Mr.  Tyrhwit  and  Mr.  Ellis  are  alfo  right  in  aflcrt* 
ing  that  it  does  not  depend  upon  *^  a  fixed  and  dei 
terminate  number  of  fyllables,  nor  oti  that  marked 
attention  to  their  quantity  which  Hickes  fuppofed 
to  have  confticuted  the  diftindion  between  veiie 
and  profe  ^" 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  only  rule  of  the  Saxon 
verfification  which  we  can  now  difcover  is  that  the 
words  are  placed  in  that  peculiar  rythm  or  cadence 
which  is  obfervable  in  all  the  preceding  extracts* 
This  rythm  will  be  felt  by  every  one  who  reads  the 
following  lines : 

Thohton  tillan 
Fylle  on  fsegum— - 
Urig  faethera 
Salowig  pada  — 
Wordum  herigen 


^  Ellis'  Specimens  of  the  early  Englifli  Poets,  Pre?. 
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Modum  lufien  — 
Heafod  ealra 
Heah  gefceafta 
Frea  -^Imihtig— 

To  produce  this  rythni  feems  to  have  been  the 
perfeflion  of  their  verfification.  But  happily  for 
the  ftrength  of  their  poetry  they  extended  their 
rythm  fometimes  into  a  more  dignified  cadence,  as 

Werbda  wuldor  cTning  »— 
Ymthe  heolftcr  fceado  -* 
Thurh  thlnraIneahtafped.— 
i       When  their  words  would  not  fall  ealily  into  the 
I .  defired  rythm,  they  were  fatisfied  with  an  approach 
7    to  it,  and  with  this  mixture  of  reguhr  and  irregu* 
;    lar  cadence  all  their  poetry  feems  to  have  beenl 
compofed.  * 

By  this  rythm,  by  their  inverfions  of  phrafe,  by 

.    their  tranfitions,  by  their  omiffions  of  particles,  by 

their  contra&ions  of  phrafe,  and,  above  all,  by  their 

metaphors  and  perpetual  periphrafis,  their  poetry 

feems  to  have  been  principally  diftinguiihed. 
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CHAP.    VI. 

Of  the  Literature  of  the  jinglo-Saxons. 

BOOK  ripHE  literature  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  muft  be 
X  dated  from  their  converfion  to  Chriftianity. 
They  may  have  had  their  runic  letters  and  their 
fongs  before  this  sra;  but  their  knowledge  of 
books  and  of  the  learning  which  had  been  accu- 
mulated in  happier  regions  of  the  world,  was  de- 
rived from  their  religious  intercourfe  with  Rome* 
Their  literary  progrefs  fir  ft  began  by  the  introduc-^ 
tion  into  England  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  lan- 
guages, and  by  the  colleAion  of  their  books.  Some 
men  arofe  who  took  pleafure  in  encouraging  others 
to  the  ftudy  of  literature.  Many  exerted  them«- 
felves  to  attain  it,  and  fome  to  communicate  their 
improvements  to  their  countrymen.  We  will  give 
concife  biographical  (ketches  oFthe  principal  per- 
fons  who  advanced  literature  in  thefe  refpeds,  as 
the  beft  mode  of  elucidating  the  hiftory  of  it$ 
progrefs. 

When  St.  Auguftin  came  mto  England  the 
Pope  fent  to  him  many  books  \  fome  of  which  are 
now  extant  in  our  public  libraries. 

A  DESIRE  for  knowledge  began  in  the  feventb 
century  to  fpread  among  the  Anglo-Saxons.  Sige- 
bert,  who  died  in  the  middle  of  this  age,  had  fled 
into  France  from  his  brother  Redwald,  and  was 

'  Becky  z»  29. 


\ 
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there  baptized.  Wheii  he  attained  the  ctown  of  ^  ^ A  **• 
Eafl  Anglia  he  eftabliflied  a  fchool  in  his  dominions 
for  the  in(iru6lion  df  youth,  in  imitation  of  thofe 
^hich  he  bad  feen  in  France.  He  was  aflifted  in 
this  hat)py-  effort  of  civilization  by  Bifliop  Felix, 
who  came  to  him  out  of  Kent,  and  who  fupplied 
him  with  teachers  from  that  part  of  the  o£larchy^ 
Whieh  Chriftianity  and  literatut-e  had  firft  en- 
lightened *. 

At  this  period  trelahd  was  diftinguiflied  for  its 
religious  literature)  and  many  of  the  Anglo-Saxons^ 
both  of  this  higher  and  lo^^er  ranksj  retired  into  it 
to  purfue  thdr  ftildies  or  their  devotions.  While 
fome  afliimed  the  monadic  life^  others^  feeking 
variety  of  knowledge,  went  from  one  mafter's  cell 
to  another.  The  hofpitable  Irifii  received  them 
all,  fupplied  them  with  daily  food,  with  books,  and 
gratuitous  inftrliflion  'i 

Many  perfons  in  Englatid  sire  Mentioned  at  this 
tiiti^  by  Bede  as  reading  and  ftudying  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  Td  k  natioh  whofe  minds  were  fo  un- 
tutored in  knowledge  as  the  Anglo-Saxons,  the 
Jewifh  and  Chriftian  Scriptures  muft  have  been  in* 
valuable  acceflions.  From  thefe  they  would  leam 
the  mod  rational  chronology  of  the  earth,  the  mod 
correA  hiftory  of  the  early  ftaces  of  the  £aft,  the 
tnoft  intelligent  piety^  the  wifefl:  morality,  and 
every  ftyle  of  literary  compofition^  Perhaps  no 
other  coUediion  of  human  writings  Can  be  feledled 
which  would  fo  much  intereft  and  benefit  a  rude 
and  ignorant  people.    We  ihall  feel  all  their  valut 

'  Bede,  j.  l«.  *  tb.  '3.  c.  »8. 
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9  o  o  K  and  importance  to  our  anceftors  if  we  compare  them 
^'*      with  the  Edda,  in  which  the  happieft  efforts  of  the 
Northern  Genius  are  depofited* 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  Alfred  lamented 
very  impreffively  the  happy  times  which  England 
bad  known  before  his  reign,  and  the  wifdom, 
Jinowledge,  and  books,  which  then  abojunded. 

The  period  of  intelleftual  cultivation  to  which 
he  alluded  began  to  dawn  when  Chriftianity  was 
firft  planted;  but  was  advanced  to  its  meridian 
luftre  towards  the  end  of  the  7th  century,  by  two 
ccctefiaftics,  whom  the  Pope  fent  into  England. 

About  the  year  668,  the  Englifli  archbifliop, 
who  went  to  Rome  for  the  papal  fanftion,  happen- 
ing to  die  there,  the  pope  refolved  to  fupply  his 
dignity  by  a  perfon  of  his  own  choice.  He  felefled 
for  this  purpofe  Adrian,  an  abbot  of  a  monaflery 
near  Naples,  and  an  African.  The  unambitiotis 
Adrian  declined  the  honour,  and  recommended 
Theodore,  a  monk  at  Rome,  but  a  native  of  Tar- 
fus,  the  Grecian  city  iliuftrious  by  the  birth  of  St* 
Paul.  The  pope  approved  his  choice,  and  at  the 
age  of  66  Theodore  was  ordained  Archbifliop  of 
Canterbury.  His  friend  Adrian  accompanied  him 
to  England  \ 

Nothing  could  be  more  fortunate  for  the 
Anglo-Saxon  literature  than  the  fettlement  of  thefe 
men  in  England.  Both  were  well  verfed  in  facred 
and  profane  literature,  and  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages.  Their  con- 
-  verfation  and  exhortations  excited  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  a  great  emulation  for  literary  ftudies.     A 

^  £ede>  4.  c.  1. 
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crowd  of  pupils  fpon  gathered |o«nd  the^m, .aad^cii  a p«' 
befides  the  Scriptures  and  diviiHty^^  fhty  taught  the 
Greek  and  Latin  languages,  aflronomy,  arithmeticy 
and  the  art  of  Latin  poetry. 

Theodore  held  his  archiepifcopal  ft^ktipn  twen* 
ty-one  years.  He  appointed  Adriiati  to  the  nH>naf- 
tery  of  St.  Peter  at  Canterbury^  who  lived  here 
thirty-nine  years;  and  their  prefence  made  Kent 
the  fountain  of  knowledge  to  all  the  reft  of  Eng*- 
land,  Bede  extols  the  happy  times  which  the 
ifland  enjoyed  und^  their  tuttiouy  and  .mentions 
that  jTome  of  their  fcholars  were  alive  in  his  dme 
as  well  verfed  in  the  Greek,  and  Latin  tongue  as 
in  their  own  K 

Among  the  men  to  whom  Anglo-Saxon  litera- 
ture was  greatly  indebted,  Benedidt,  \^ho  founded 
the  abbey  at  Weremouth)  mud  be  mentioned  with 
applaufe.  He  went  feveral  times  from  England  to 
Rome,  and  brought  back  with  him  an  innumer* 
able  quantity  of  books  of  every  defcription  given 
to  him  by  his  friends  or  purchafed  at  no  Imall  ex« 
pence.  One  of  his  laft  indrudions  was  to  keep 
with  care  the  library  that  he  had  colle&ed^  and  not 
to  let  it  be  fpoilt  or  fcattered  by  negligence  ^.  The 
importance  of  his  attention  to  the  arts  is  alfo 
noticed. 

EgberTj  who  was  archbifliop  of  York  in  712, 
had  celebrity  in  his  day.  He  was  defcended  from 
the  royal  family  of  Northumbria,  and  is  highly  ex- 
tolled by  Malmfbury  as  an  armoury  of  all  the  li« 
beral  arts.     He  founded  a  very  noble  library  at 

^  Bede,  4.  c.  a.  *  Bede,  Hill.  Abb,  S93— 195. 
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•  %P  ^  York.  Alcuin  fpeaks  with  gratitude  of  this  cir- 
cumftance.  *'  Give  me  (fays  he  in  a  letter  to 
Charlemagne)  thofe  exquifite  books  of  erudition 
which  I  bad  in  my  own  country  by  the  godd  and 
devout  induftry  of  my  mafter«  Egbert,  the  arch- 
bifliop.'*  To  this  Egbert,  our  Bede  addreffes  ^ 
long  letter,  which  remains  ^.  We  have  one  treatife 
of  Egbert  remaining.  It  is  a  feries  of  anfwers  to 
fome  eGclefiaftical  queftions. 

Wilfrid  was  another  bene£ad:or  to  Anglo-' 
Saxon  literature,  by  favouring  the  colleftion  of 
bocks.  He  alfo  ordered  the  four  Evangelifts  to  be 
written,  of  pureft  gold,  on  purple-coloured  parch- 
ments, for  the  benefit  of  his  foul,  and  he  had  a 
cafe  made  for  them  of  gold,  adorned  with  pre<!> 
dous  ftones  ^ 

We  have  a  catalogue  of  the  books  in  the  lu 
brary  at  York,  colleded  chiefly  by  Egbert.  They 
confifted  of  the  following 

Ancient  fathers :  ■^ 


Jerom, 
Hilarius, 

Fulgentius, 
Bafil, 

Ambrofius, 

Chrifoftom, 

Auftin, 

Ladantius, 

Athanafius, 

Gregory, 

Leo, 

Eutychius, 

Clemens, 

Paulinus. 

^ndent  Claf&cs : 
,  Ariftotle, 

Lucan, 

^  Pliny, 
Cicero, 

Boetius^ 
Cafliodorusy 

?  Bcde,  305, 

•  Eddius  Vita  Witf. 
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Aratbr,  Oroffus,  chap. 

.  VI. 

Virgil,  Pompeius.  y  -J~  ^ 

Statius, 
Ancient  grammarians  and  fcholiafts ;  . 
Probus,  Servius, 

Donatus,  Pompeiir), 

Prifcian^  Comminianus.  I 

Other  poets : 

Viftorinus,  Fortunatus',  ^ 

Sedulius,  Profper.  ^ 

Juvencus^ 
This  was  the  library  which  Alcuin  calls  the 
Treafures  of  Wifdom,  which  his  beloved  mafter 
Egbert  left,  and  of  which  he  fays  to  Charlemagne, 
'^  If  it  fliall  pleafe  your  wifdom,  I  will  fend  fome  of 
*'  our  boys,  who  may  cbpy  from  thence  whatever  is 
**  neceflary,  and  carry  back  into  France  the  flowers 
'^  of  Britain ;  that  the  garden  may  not  be  (hut  up 
^^  in  York,  but  the  fruits  of  it  may  be  placed  in 
*«  the  Paradife  of  Tours  ^°.** 

The  ftudies  which  were  purfued  at  York  may 
be  alfo  dated,  as  thpfe  which  they  who  cultivated 
literature  generally  attended  to. 
They  were. 

Grammar,  Aftronomy,  and 

Rhetoric,  Natural  Philofophy ; 

Poetry, 
which  are  thus  defcribed. 

"  The  harmony  of  the  (ky,  the  labour  of  the    .  \ 

^^  fun  and  moon,  the  five  zones,  the  feven  wander- 

«  3  Gale,  p.  730.  **  Malm(b.  i. 
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'  %i  '^  "  "'S  planets.     The  Uws,  rifings,  and  fetting  of 

1  I  ^'  __r  '^  the  ftars ;  and  the  aerial  motions  of  the  fea,  earth- 

^^  quakes ;  the  natures  of  man,  cattle,  birds,  and 

^'  wild  beads ;  their  various   fpecies  and  figures. 

*«  The  facred  Scriptures  "." 

These  were  the  fubjefts  of  the  fcholaftic  educa- 
tion at  York  in  the  8  th  century. 

But  though  literature  in  the  7th  and  8th  cen- 
turies  was  ftriking  its  roots  into  every  part  of  £ng* 
land,  yet  it  was  in  the  monafteries  almoft  exclu- 
iively  that  it  met  with  any  fit  foil,  or  difplayed  any 
vegetation.  The  ignorance  of  the  fecular  part  of 
fociety  was  general  and  grofs.  Even  our  kings 
were  unable  to  write.  Wihtred^  king  of  Kent, 
about  the  year  700,  fays  at  the  end  of  a  charter, 
^^  I  have  put  the  fign  of  the  holy  crofs  pro  igno* 
^*  rantia  letterarum ",  on  account  of  my  igno- 
^f  ranee  of  writing."  .  Among  the  kings  of  the  7th 
ajid  8th  century,  however,  fome^^xceptions  appear, 
and  none  of  thefe  were  more  diftinguifhed  than 
Alfrid,  of  Northumbria,  whofe  voluntary  exile  in 
Ireland  for  the  fake  of  ftudy,  and  whofe  literary 
attainment  and  celebrity  we  have  already  re~ 
corded  '^  The  improvements,  however,  of  thofe 
who  fought  ecclefiaflical  duties  mud  have  operated 
with  confiderable  eSed:  on  all  who  were  within  the 
circle  of  their  influence.  They  mingled  with  every 
order  of  fociety ;  they  were  every  where  refpe£led 
i  and  often  emulated. 

"  3  Gale,  728.  "  Aftle's  Charters,  No.  i. 

"  1  Anglo-Sax.  p.  304. 
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The  three  great  luminarieB  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  C  h^a  p. 
vrhofe  attainments  contributed  fo  ttiuth  to  increafe 
intelleftual  cultivation  among  their  countrymen  lA', 
the  century  preceding  Alfred  the  Great,  were  Aid-' 
helm,  Bede,  and  Alcuin. 

Aldhelm. 
Aldhelmus,  as  he  calU  himfelf  in  his  Itatin 
poems,  or,  as  Alfred  fpells  it,  Ealdhelm  ^%  Old  Hel- 
met, was  of  princely  extraflion.  A  kinfman  of 
Ina  was  his  father.  He  received  his  firft  tuition 
from  the  celebrated  Adrian,  whom  we  have  already 
commemorated,  aiid  he  continued  his  (ludies  at 
Malmfbury,  where  Maildulf,  an  Irilhnian,  had 
founded  a  mbnaftery.  He  became  thoroughly 
verfed  in  Greek  and  Latin  under  this  tutor,  whoi 
charmed  by  the  fylvan  beauties  of  the  place,  led  an 
hermit's  life  there,  and  fupported  himfelf  by  teach- 
ing fcholars.  He  returned  to  Kent,  and  refumed 
bis  (Indies  under  Adrian  till  his  feverifh  (late  of 
health  compelled  him  to  relinquifli  them.  He  men- 
tions fome  of  thefe  circumftances  in  a  kind  letter 
to  his  old  preceptor  ^^ 

"  I  CONFESS,  my  deareft,  whom  I  embrace  with  the 
*'  tender nefs  of  pure  affeftion,  that  when,  about  three 
'*  years  ago,  I  left  your  focial  intercourfe  and  with- 
drew fromKent,  my  littlenefs  ftill  was  inflamed  with 
an  ardent  defire  for  your  fociety.  I  fliould  have 
thought  of  it  again,  as  it  is  my  vvifh  to  be  with  you, 
^^  if  the  courfe  of  things  and  the  change  of  time 
*^  would  fuffer  me,  and  if  divers  obilacles  had  not 

•♦  Alfred's  Bede,  5,  c.  18. 

'^  Mamfb.  de  Pont.  3  Gule,  338.     Bcde,  5.  c.  iS, 
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B  o  o  K  *^  prevented  me#  The  (ame  weaknefs  of  my  cor* 
*^  poreai  infirmity  boiling  withia  my  emaciating 
*^  limbs,  which  formerly  compelled  me  to  return 
*^  home,  when,  after  the  firft  elements,  1  had  re* 
*^  joined  you  again,  ftill  delays  me." 

In  another  letter  he  expreifes  his  love  of  (ludy^ 
and  mentions  the  objeds  to  which  his  attention  was 
direfled.  Thefe  were  the  |lLoman  jurifprudence, 
the  metres  of  Latin  poetry,  arithmetic,  aftronomy, 
and  its  fuperftitioqs  child  aftrology  '^ 

He  became  abbot  of  Malmibury,  and  his  go* 
vernment  was  diftinguiflied  by  the  numerous  and 
fplendid  donations  of  land  with  which  the  great 
men  of  his  time  endowed  his  monaftery*  In  705 
he  was  made  bifhop  of  Sherbprn,  and  in  709  he 
died.  Before  we  con(ider  his  literary  chara6ter  we 
will  glance  a  while  on  fome  traditional  tales  which 
his  ancient  biographer  has  thought  proper  to  at- 
tach to  him. 

To  fubdue  his  rebellious  body  he  immerfed  him- 
felf  up  to  the  fiioulders,  both  in  winter  and  fum- 
mer,  during  the  night  in  a  fpriqg  near  the  mo^ 
naftery,  till  the  lad  hymn  was  chanted.  In  a  mo* 
ment  of  temptation  he  held  a  woman  in  his  arms 
without  offering  any  improprieties  till  he  had  con* 
Guered  hi$  vicious  feelings.  Mamlbury  mentions 
that  he  had  no  written  evidence  for  thefe  circum- 
ftances ;  but  alludes  to  a  filver  fhrine,  on  which 
they  were  reprefented  '^»  ^   - 

^  3  Gale,  338.     Henry  has  given  almoft  the  whole  of  it 
in  his  Hiftory,  vol.  iv«  p.  14. 
•'  3  Gale,  347. 
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It  may  amtife  the  reader  to  know  what  miracles  c  h^ a  p. 
were  afcribed  to  him.  A  beam  of  wood  was  once 
lengthened  by  his  prayers ;  the  rums  of  the  church 
he  built,  though  open  to  the  (kies,  were  never  wet 
with  rain  during  the  worft  weather;  one  of  his 
garments,  when  at  Rome,  once  raifed  itfelf  high  in 
the  air,  and  kept  there  a  while  felf-fufpended ;  a 
child,  nine  days  old,  at  his  command  once  fpake  to 
elear  the  calumniated  pope  from  the  imputation  of 
being  its  father  '^  Such  were  the  effulions  of  mo^ 
naftic  fancy  which  our  anceftors  were  once  ena« 
moured  to  read  and  eager  to  believe* 

We  will  now  pafs  on  to  his  literary  chara6ler« 
He,  while  abbot,  addreiTed  a  letter  to  Geraint 
king  of  Cornwall,  whom  he  ftyles  *^  the  moft  glo- 
rious lord  governing  the  fceptre  of  the  weftera 
kingdom,''  on  the  fubjeA  of  the  proper  day  of 
^elebratiag  Eafter,  which  yet  exifts '' ;  but  which 
ha$  nothmg  in  it  to  deferve  further  notice.  He  ad- 
drefled  a  learned  book  to  Alfrid,  the  intelligent 
king  of  Nortbumbria,  on  the  dignity  of  the  num- 
ber 7,  on  patern^  charity,  on  the  nature  of  in- 
fenfible  things  which  are  ufed  in  metaphors,  on 
fhe  rules  of  profody,  on  the  metres  of  poetry  *^ 

Aldhelm  was  highly  eftimated  by  Malmfbury 
in  the  twelfth  century,  who  places  him  above  both 
Bede  and  Alcuin.  Bede,  his  contemporary,  de- 
Xcribed  him  as  a  man  in  every  refped  mod  learned  ; 
neat  in  his  ftyle,  and  wonderfully  (killed  in  feculai: 
^d  ecclefiaftical  literature.  Alfred  tranflates  Bede's 

'•  3  Gale,  351.  •»  16  Mag.  Bib.  Pat.  p.  6$. 

r  3  Gale,  339. 
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BOOK  nifiduS^  ih  fermooe'  iato  on  wordutn  hluttor  ahd 
fcinende»  clear  and  (hining  in  his  ^ords  ^^  Malmf* 
bury  clofes  his  panegyric  on  his  llyle  with  affert- 
ing  that  from  its  acumen  you  would  think  it  to 
be  Greek ;  from  its  fplendor^  Roman ;  and  from 
its  pomp^  Englifti  *^  After  thefe  lavifli  commeh- 
dations,  it  will  be  necefiary  to  confider  of  their  ap-* 
plicability. 

His  letter  to  Eahfrid  contains  a  mod  elaborate 
fpecimen  of  Latin  alliteration.  Fifteen  words  be* 
gin  with  the  fame  letter  in  the  firft  paragraph. 

**  Primitus  (pantorum  procerum  pretorumqu^ 
pio  potiffimum  paternoque  prasfeftim  privilegio) 
pan^gyricum  poemata  que  paflTim  profatori  fub  polo 
promulgantesftridula  Vocum  fymphonia  ac  melodias 
cantileAaeque  carmine  modulaturi  hymfiiienus.** 

In  the  fame  letter  we  have  afterwards  **  tor- 
retida  tetrae  tortionis  in  tartara  trafit.'*  The  whole 
epiftle  exhibits  a  feries  of  boihbaflic  amplifica- 
tion *^ 

His  treatife  in  praife  of  virginity  is  hh  principal 
profe  work,  and  is  praifed  by  MalfnAury  for  its 
rhetorico  lepore.  It  is  unfortunate  for  human  ge- 
nius that  the  tafte  and  judgment  of  mankind  vary 
in  every  age,  and  that  fo  defeftive  are  our  crite- 
tions  of  literary  merit,  that  even  in  the  fame  age 
there  are  nearly  as  many  critical  opinions  as  ther^ 
are  individuals  who  afluine  a  right  to  judge.  Some 
things,  however,   pleafe   more  permanently  and 

'•  Alfred's  Bede,  5.  18.  "3  Gale,  339. 

•»  Ulhcr  Syll.  Heb.  Ep.  p.  37.     ' 
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tnore  univerfally  than  others;  and  Tome  lands  of  t  h  a  p. 
merit,  like  that  of  Aldhelm,  are  only  adapted  to 
flourilh  at  a  particular  period. 

This  fingular  trcatife  contains  a  prbfufion  of 
epithets,  paraphrafes,  and  repetitions,  conveyed  in 
long  and  intricate  periods.  He  clouds  his  meaning 
by  his  gorgeous  rhetoric.  Never  content  with  ii- 
luf} rating  his  fentiment  by  an  adapted  fimile,  he  is 
perpetually  abandoning  his  fubjed  to  purfue  his 
imagery.  He  illuflrates  his  illudratio&s  till  he  has 
forgotten  both  their  meaning  and  applicability. 
Uence  his  ftyle  is  an  endlefs  tiflue  of  figures,  which 
he  never  leaves  till  he  has  converted  every  metaphor 
into  a  fimile,  and  every  fimile  into  a  wearifome  epi- 
fode.  In  an  age  of  general  ignoranqe,  in  which  the 
art  of  criticifm  was  unknown,  his  didion  pleafed  and 
informed  by  its  magnificent  exuberance.  His  ima- 
gery was  valued  for  its  minutenefs,  becaufe,  al- 
though ufually  unneceflary  to  its  fubjeft  and  to  us 
diigufting,  as  a  mere  mob  of  rhetorical  figures, 
yet,  as  thefe  long  details  contained  confiderable 
information  to  an  uncultivated  mind,  and  fome- 
times  prefented  pictures  which,  if  confidered  by 
themfelves,  are  not  uninterefling,  it  was  read  with 
curiofity  and  praifed  with  enthufialm. 

It  is,  however,  juft  to  his  memory  to  fay,  that 
he  was  a  man  of  genius,  though  of  wild  and  un< 
cultivated  tafie.  His  mind  was  as  exuberant  of 
imagery  as  Jeremy  Taylor's.  Many  of  his  allu- 
fions,  though  fanciful,  are  appofite,  and  fome  are 
elegant  and  vigorous,  both  in  the  conception  and 
the  expreflion  -,  but  he  injures  all  his  beauties  by 
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*  vi^  *  ^^^^  tedundancy,  their  confuiion,  and  their  titt^ 
necefiisiry  obtruiion, 

* 

Th4  celebrated  Bede,  furnariied  the  Vener- 
able**, ifras  a  prieft  in  the  monaftery  at  Were^ 
tnoiith,  in  the  kingdom  of  Nofthumbria.  His 
fimple  life  will  be  beft  told  in  his  own  tinaffe^led 
narration.     He  Was  borfi  in  673^ 

"  BoRK  in  the  territory  of  the  fame  thotiaftery, 
**  when  I  was  feven  years  of  age  I  was,  by  the 
**  care  of  my  relation^  cothrtiitted  to  the  reverend 
"  Abbot  Benedia  w  be  educated,  and. then  to 
*^  Cedlfi-id.     I  paifed  all  the  tiitie  of  my  life  in  the 
^^  refidence  of  this  monaftery,  and  gave  all  my  la- 
^  hours  to  the  meditation  of  the  Scripttires,  and 
to  the  obfervance  of  regular  difcipline^  and  the 
daily  care  of  tinging  in  the  church.     It  was  al- 
ways fweet  to  me  to  learn  to  teach  and  to  write. 
In  my  1 9th  yeat  I  was  made  deacon ;  in  my 
30th,  a  prieft  ;  both  by  the  miniftry  of  the  moft 
*'  reverend  Biftiop  John,  by  the  diredion  of  the 
•«  Abbot  Ceolfrid- 

"  From  the  time  of  my  receiving  the  order  of 
**  priefthood  to  the  59th  year  of  my  life,  I  have 
"  employed  myfelf  in  briefly  noting  from  the 
**  works  of  the  venerable  fathers  thefe  things  on 
^'  the  holy  Scriptures  for  the  neceflities  of  me  and 
'^  mine,  and  in  adding  lomething  to  the  form  of 
•*  their  fenfe  and  interpretation*" 

*♦  They  who  define  to  .know  when  the  name  Venerable 
was  applied  to  Bede,  may  confult  the  Appendix  to  Smithes 
fiede^  p.  106. 
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The  works  which  he  then  enumerates  are^  chap. 


Commentaries  on  raoft  of  the  books  of  the  Old 

and  New  Teftament,  and  the  Apocrypha. 
Two  books  of  Homilies. 

A  book  of  Letters  to  diflferent  Perfons  j  one  on 
the  Six  Ages — on  the  Tabernacles  of  the  Chil- 
dren of  Ifrael— -on  a  pafTage  in  Ifaiah — on  the 
BiflTextile,— -on  the  Equinox  according  to  Ana- 
totius. 
The  Life  and  Paffion  of  St.  Felix  the  Confeffor, 
tranflated  into  profe  from  the  metrical  work  of 
Paulinus. 

The  Life  and  Pallion  of  St.  Anaftafius,  corrected 
from  a  bad  tranflation  of  the  Greek. 

The  Life  of  St.  Cuthbert,  in  verfe  and  profe. 

The  Hiftory  of  the  Abbots,  Benedid,  Ceolfrid,  and 
Huaetberft. 

The  Ecclefiaftical  Hiftory  of  England. 

A  Martyrology. 

A  book  of  Hymns  in  various  metre  or  rythm. 

A  book  of  Epigrams  in  heroic  or  elegiac  metre. 

Book  on  the  Nature  of  Things  and  Times. 

Another  book  on  Times. 

A  book  on  Orthography. 

A  book  on  the  Metrical  Art. 

And  a  book  on  the  Tropes  and  Figures  ufed  in 
Scripture  **. 

Belides  thefe  works.  Bade  wrote  others  on  Gram* 

mar,  Arithmetic,  Mufic,  Aftronomy,  and  Aftro«* 

logy. 
'  The  ftyle  of  Bede  in  all  his  works  is  plain  and 

unaffe&ed.     Attentive  only  to  his  matter,  he  had 

2  Smith's  Bcde,  p.  ass. 
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BOOK  little  folicitude  for  the  phrafe  in  which  he  drefled 
it.     But  though  feldom  eloquent,  and  often  home- 
ly, it  iii  clear  and  ufefuL     His  learning,  however^ 
confidered  with  refpeft  to  the  period  in  which  he 
lived,  deferves  our  higheft  admiration.     His  read* 
ing  was  multifarious,  and  whatever  he  read  he  ap' 
propriated.     His  treatife  on  the  Six  Ages  gives  a 
regular  feries  of  Jewifli  Chronology,  and  then  of 
General   Chronology  carried  down  to   the   year 
729.     His  Hiftory  of  England  is  the  only  contem- 
porary document  we  have  of  (he  tranfadions  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  octarchy,  and  it  furniflies  us  with 
many  particulars  not  to  be  founds  elfewhere.     His 
Commentaries  on  the  Scriptures  evince  much  read* 
ing  and  plain  fenfe.     EUs  Lives  of  Religious, Per *« 
fons  are  disfigured  with  thofe  legends  which  de^ 
grade  his  hiftory ;  but  as  they  were  the  objcGt  of~ 
general  admiration  and  belief  in  his  day,  we  mufl: 
not  cenfure  him  too  hardly  for  a  credulity  which 
was  the  leading  feature  in  the  charader  of  his  age. 
His  works  on  Grammar,  Aftronomy,  Chronology, 
Rhetoric,   and   Arithmetic,  were  only   fele6lions* 
from  the  opinions  of  Roman  authors  on  thefe  fub* 
jedts ;  but  they  poured  a  ufeful  flood  of  matter  for 
the  exercife  and  improvement  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
mind.     In  a  word,  bis  works  were  in  themfelves 
a  little  library.     To  have  vi^ritten  them  in  fuch  a 
period  of  ignorance  with*  means  fo  imperfedt  dif« 
plays  an  ardent  intelled  unwearied  in  its  exertions, 
and  muft  have  effentially  contributed  to  the  difper-. 
fion  of  that  mental  darknefs  which  had  overfpread 
Europe  when  the  Gothic  nations  overturned  the 
Weftern  empire,  and  partitioned  its  domains. 
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He  died  in  the  year  735,  and  his  death  is  thus  c  ha  p. 
defcribed  by  his  pupil  Cuthbert : 

"  He  was  attacked  with  a  fevere  infirmity  of 
frequent  (hort  breathing,  yet  without  pain,  about 
two  weeks  before  Eafter-day,  and  fo  he  con- 
tinued joyful  and  glad,  and  giving  thanks  to  Al- 
mighty God  day  and  night,  indeed  hourly,  till 
the  day  of  Afcenfion.     He  gave  leffons  to  us  his 
*^  difciples  every  day,  and  he  employed  what  rc- 
**  mained  of  the  day  in  fmging  of  pfalrns.     The 
**  nights  he  paffed  without  fleep,  yet  rejoicing  and 
*'  giving  thanks,  unlefs  when  a  little  flumber  in- 
*'  tervened.     When  he  waked  he  refumed  his  ac- 
^*  cuftomed  devotions,  and  with  expanded  hands 
**  never  ceafed  returning  thanks  to  God.     Indeed 
*'  I  never  faw  with  my  eyes  nor  heard  with  my 
**  ears  any  one  fo  diligent  in  his  grateful  devotions. 
**  O  truly  bleffed  man  !  He  fang  the  paffage  in  St. 
Paul,  *  It  is  a  fearful  thing  to  fall  into  the  hands^ 
of  the  living  God ;'  and  many  other  things  from 
the  Scripture,  in  which  he  admoniflied  us  to 
aroufe  ourfelves  from  the  fleep  of  the  mind.    He 
alfo  recited  fomething  in  our  Englifh  language ; 
"  for  he  was  very  learned  in  our  fongs ;  and,  put- 
ting his  thoughts  into  Englifli  verfe,  he  fpoke  it 
with  compunftion.     *  For  this  neceflary  journey 
no  one  can  be  more  prudent  than  he  ought  to 
be,  to  think  before  his  going  hence  what  of  good 
or  evil  his  fpirit  after  death  will  be  judged  wor- 
thy of.'     He  fang  the  Antiphonse  according  to^ 
**  our  cuftom  and  his  own,  of  which  one  is,  '  Q 
*'  King  of  Glory,  Lord  of  virtues,  leave  us  not  or- 
•^  phans,  but  fend  the  promife  of  the  Father,  the 
Vol.  IV.  F  f 
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B  o  o  K  ««  Sprit  of  Truth,  upon  us.     Alleluia/     When  he 
'^  cair.e  to  rhe  words  Spirit  of  Truth,  he  burft  mio 
"  tears,  and  wept  much  ;  and  we  with  him.     We 
*'  read  and  wept  again ;  indeed  we  always  read  in 
*^  tears/'     Aftt^r  ruentioning  that  he  was  occupied 
in  tranflating  St.   John's   Gofpel   into  Saxon,  his 
pupil  adds — '*  When  he  came  to  the  third  feftival 
before  the  Afcenfion-day,  his  breathing  began  to 
be  very  ftrongly  afFefted,  and  a  little  fwelling. 
appeared  in  his  feet.     AH  that  ^day  he  didated 
cheerfully,  and   fometim^s   faid,    among  other 
*'  things,  *  Make  hafte — I  know  not  how  long  I 
*'  fhall  laft.     My  Maker  may  take  me  away  very 
*^  foon/     It  feemed  to  us  that  he  knew  well  he 
was  near  his  end.     He  pafled  the  night  watching 
and  giving  thanks.     When  the  morning  dawned 
de  commanded  us  to  write  diligently  what  we 
had  begun.     This  being  done,  we  walked  till 
the  third  hour  with  the  relics  of  the  faints,  as  the 
cuftom  of  the  day  required.  One  of  us  was  with 
him,   who  faid,  '  There  is  yet,  beloved  mafler, 
one  chapter  wanting ;  will  it  not  be  unpleafant 
to  you  to  be  aflvcd  any  more  queftions  ?'  he  an- 
wered,   '  Net  at  all ;  take  your  pen,  prepare  it, 
and  write  with  fpeed.'    He  did  fo.    At  the  ninth 
hour  he  faid  to  me,  '  I  have  fome  valuables  in 
my   little  cheft.     But   run  quickly   and   bring 
the  prefbyters  of  our  monaftery  to  me,  that  I 
may  diflribute  my  fmall  prefents.' — He  addrcffed 
"  each,   and  exhorted   them    to    attend  to    their 
**  mafles    and    prayers.      They   wept    when    he 
*'  told  them  they  would  fee  hira  no  more ;  but  be 
"  faid  it  was  time  that  he  fhould  return  to  the  Be- 
**  ing  who  had  formed  him  out  of  nothing.     He 
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OF  THE  ANGLO-SAXONS.  US 

**  converfed  in  this  manner  cheerfully  till  the  even-  chap. 

*'  ing,  :when  the  boy  faid,  *  Dear  mafter,  one  fen- 

^'  tence  is  ftiU  wanting.'     '  Write  it  quick/  ex- 

**  claimed  Bede.     When  it  was  finlffied,  he  faid, 

**  Take  my  head  in  your  hands,  for  I  fhall  delight 

*^  to  fit  oppofite  the  holy  pjace  where  I  have  been 

*'  accuftomed  to  pray,  and  where  I  can  invoke  my 

*'  Father/    When  he  was  placed  on  the  pavement 

**  he  repeated  the  Gloria  Patri,  and  expired  in  the 

"  effort  V^ 

Bede  was  very  highly  refpefited  in  his  day,  Bo- 
niface, whofe  life  we  (hall  next  detail^  afks  for  his 
tvorks,  and  fpeaks  of  him  as  a  man  enriched  by  the 
divine  grace  with  a  fpiritual  intelleft,  and  as  irra- 
diating his  country.  Pope  Sergius  wilhed  his  pre- 
fence  in  Rome  for  the  benefit  of  his  counfeh 

Boniface. 

Boniface,  the  Archbifhop  of  Mentz,  and  the 
miffionary  whofe  labours  fpread  Chriftianity  through 
a  large  part  of  Germany  in  the  eighth  century,  was 
an  Anglo-Saxon.  Of  his  life  we  know  little.  His 
name  was  Winfreth  ^^  He  calls  himfelf  German 
Legate  of  the  Apoftolic  See  *^  He  fays  of  himfelf, 
*'  Born  and  nouuflied  in  the  nation  of  the  Englifb, 
*^  we  wander  here  by  the  precept  of  the  Apoftolic 
*'  Seat  *\"  From  another  letter  we  find  that  be 
had  been  at  Rome,  to  give  an  account  of  his  mif- 
fion,  and  that  the  Pope  had  exhorted  him  to  return 
and  perfevere  in  his  efforts  ^'.  He  was  in  the 
archiepifcopal  dignity  from  745  to  754.     His  afti- 

^  Smith's  Bede,  793.         *^  Bon.  Ep.  16  Mag.  Bib.  p.  7  f . 
"^  lb.  51.  ^'  lb.  5?..  ^  lb.  60. 
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BOOK  vity  \vas  exerted  with  the  greateft  fuccefs  between 
the  Wezer  and  the  JRhine.  He  anointed  Pepin 
King  of  the  Francs  in  752,  During  his  abfence 
abroad  he  kept  up  an  extenfive  correfpondence  in 
England.  We  have  feveral  of  his  letters  to  the 
kings  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  oftarchy.  He  wrote  to 
Ethelbald,  King  of  Mercia,  begging  his  afliftance  to 
the  friend  who  carried  his  letter,  and  fending  him 
fome  prefents.  To  the  fame  king  he  addrefled  a 
longer  letter  of  moral  rfebuke  and  religious  exhor- 
tation. Ethelbert,  the  King  of  Kent,  fent  to  him  a 
complimentary  letter,  mentioning  his  rumoured  fuc- 
cefles  in  the  converfipn  of  the  Germans,  and  pre- 
fenting  him  with  a  bowl  of  filver  gilt.  Sigebald,  a 
kiing  of  the  oftarchy,  wrote  to  him  to  requeft  that 
he  would  be  one  of  his  bifiiops  j  and  -^buald,  Kmg 
of  Eaft  Anglia,  alfo  addreffed  him  in  a  very  kind 
arid  refpeflful  manner  ^°. 

His  letters  to  Nothelm,  Archbifliop  of  Canter- 
bury, to  the  Anglo-Saxon  bifliops,  Daniel  and 
Ecberth,  and  to  feveral  abbots  and  abbeffes,  are 
yet  prefer  ved.  His  correfpondence  with  the  fon 
of  Charles  Martel,  with  Pepin  King  of  Ftance,  and 
with  the  popes  Gregory  XL  and  III.,  and  Zachary,^ 
alfo  exifts.  He  appears  to  haVe  been  a  man  of  con- 
fiderable  attainments. 

Eddius. 

Eddius,  furnamed.  Stephanus,  is  defcribed  by 
Bede  ^'  as  the  firft  finging  mafter  in  the  churches 
of  Northumbrian  and  as  having  been  invited  from 

^"^  See  tliefe  letters  j  16  Mag.  Bib.  Pat. 
^'  Bede,  L.  iv.^c.  a. 
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Kent  by  Wilfred.  He  flourifhed  about  720,  ancj  chap. 
wrote  the  lifeof  Bifliop  Wilfred.  He  addreffes  his 
work  to  Biftiop  Acea  and  the  Abbot  Tatbert.  It 
is  printed  by  Gale,  3.  p.  40.  Eddius  begins  it  with 
a  ridiculous  Jjrodigy.  While  the  mother  of  WiN 
fred  was  in  labour  with  him,  the  houfe  where  (he 
lay  feemed  to  thofe  without  to  be  in  flames,  Th^ 
neighbour^  haftened  with  water  to  extingui(h  them. 
But  the  fire  was-  not  real ;  it  was  only  a  type  of 
Wilfred's  future  fanftity  and  honour.  The  mi-? 
racles  of  his  mature  age  were  of  courfe  not  lefs  ex* 
traordinary.  To  reftore  a  dead  child  to  life,  and 
to  heal  another  with  his  arms  and  thighs  broken  by 
a  fall  from  a  fcaffbld ;  a  dark  dungeon  fupernatu* 
rally  illuminated ;  St.  Michs^el  coming  from^  heaven 
to  cure  him  of  a  malady ;  a  y^ithered  hand  reftore4 
by  touching  the  cloth  in  which  his  corpfe  had  been 
laid ;  an  angel  appearing  with  a  golden  crofs  to  hin« 
der  his  chamber  from  being  burnt ;  are  foi^ie  of  the 
fiflfufions  of  Eddius's  fancy,  with  which  he  feebly 
attempts   to   adorn  his  compofition  and  its   ob* 

The  flyle  is  not  fo  plain  as  Bede,  nor  fo  affe£te4 
as  Aldhelm ;  but  is  feldom  above  mediocrity. 

Alcuin. 

» 

The  literary  friend  and  preceptor  of  Charle-? 
magne  is  entitled  to  the  moft  honourable  notice 
among  the  Saxon  literati  of  the  8  th  century. 
He  is  alfo  called  Flaccus  Albums.  He  was  born  in 
Northumbria,   and  ftudied   at  York,  under  Eg- 

'!  See  his  Life  of  Wilfred  in  3  Gale,  Scrip. 
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BOOK  bert.  He  fays  of  himfelf  that  he  was  nouriflied 
and  educated  at  York  ^\ 

He  was  fent  on  an  cmbafly  from  OfFa  to  Charle-? 
magne,  and  after  this  period  the  emperor  was  fe 
highly  attached  to  him,  that  in  790  he  went  to 
France,  and  fettled  there..  Here  he  compofed  many 
works  on  the  fciences  and  arts,  which  were  valued 
in  that  day,  for  the  ufe  and  inftruftion  of  Charle- 
magne. Thefe  flill  exift,  and  a  number  of  letter? 
from  Alcuin  to  his  royal  pupil,  with  the  anfwers  of 
Charlemagne.  Many  poems  alfo  appear  in  his 
works,  addreffed  to  Charlemagne,  on  a  variety  of 
topics,  under  the  name  of  David,  and  written  in 
the  mod  affeflionate  language.  He  was  indefa- 
tigable m  exciting  the  emperor  to  the  love  and  en- 
couragement of  learning,  and  in  the  cdlleS:ion  of 
MSS.  for  Its  diffemination.  His  efforts  fpread  it 
through  France,  and  his  reputation  contributed 
much  to  eftablifli  it  in  Europe.  After  the  enjoy- 
ment of  imperial  affedio^  and  confidence  to  a  de- 
gree which  literature  has  never  experienced  in  any 
other  inftance,  he  retired  to  the  Abbey  of  Saint 
Martin,  at  Tours,  where  he  died  in  804  ^^ 

Two  quotations  from  one  of  his  letters  to  Chap- 
lemagne  will  fliew  the  excellence  of  his  heart  and 
mind  ^^ 

^^  Malmfb*  dc  Geft.  Reg.,  p.  24. 

^*  See  his  Works,  publlflied  by  Du  Chefne^  at  Paris  in 
1617. 
^^  I  fhall  cite  this  from  Henry,  and  add  his  refledlioa  at 

the  clofe. 

*  The  employments  of  your  Alculnus  in  his  retreat  are 

*  fuited  to  his  humble  fphcre  ;  but  they  arc  nei-^her  Inglori- 

*  ous  nor  unprofitable.     I  fpcijd  my  time  hi  the  halls  cf  3^ 
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The  merit  of  Alcuin's  poetry  we  have  already  chap. 
exhibited.     His  profe  is  entitled  to  the  praife  of 
learning,  eloquence,  and  more  judgment  ihan  any 


Martin,  in  teaching  fowie  of  the  noble  youths  under  my 
care  the  intricacies  of  grammar,  and  infpiring  them  with 
a  tafte  for  the  learning  of  the  ancients  ;  in  deicribing  to 
others  the  order  and  revolujtions  of  tliofe  fliinlng  orbs 
which  adorn  the  azure  vault  of  heaven  ;  and  in  explaining 
to  others  the  myfteries  of  divine  wifdom,  which  are  con- 
tained in  the  holy,  fcripturcs  ;  fuiting  my  inftrudions  to' 
the  views  and  capacities  of  my  fcholars,  that  I  may  train 
up  many  to  be  ornaments  to  the  church  of  God,  and  to 
the  court  of  your  Imperial  majcily.  In  doing  this,  I  find 
a  great  want  of  fcveral  things,  particularly  of  thofe  exceU 
lent  books  in  all  arts  and  fciences  which  I  enjoyed  in  my 
native  country,  through  the  eic pence  and  care  of  my  great 
mailer  Egbert.  May  it  therefore  pleafe  your  majefly, 
animated  with  the  mod  ardent  love  of  learning,  to  permit 
me  to  fend  fome  of  our  young  gentlemen  into  England, 
to  procure  for  us  thofe  books  which  we  want,  and  tranf- 
plant  the  flowers  of  Britain  i»to  France,  that  their  fra- 
grance may  no  longer  be  confined  to  York,  bnt.may  per- 
fume the  palaces  of  Tours. 

*  I  need  not  put  your  majefty  in  mind,  how  earneftly  we 
are  exhorted  in  the  holy  fcriptures  to  the  purfuit  of  wif- 
dom  ;  than  which  nothing  is  more  conducive  to  a  pleafant, 
happy,  and  honourable  life  ;  nothing  a  greater  prefervative 
from  vice  ;  nothing  more  becoming  or  more  neceffary  to 
thofe  efpecially  who  have  the  adminlllration  of  public 
aJQFairs,  and  the  government  of  empires.  Learning  and' 
wifdom  exalt  the  low,  and  give  additional  luftre  to  the 
honours  of  the  great.  J^y  wi/Jcm  kings  reijn,  and  princes 
decree  jujiice,  Ceafe  not  then,  O  moll  gracious  king  1  to 
prefs  the  young  nobility  of  your  court  to  the  eager  purfuit 
of  wifdom  and  learning  in  their  youth,  that  they  may  at- 
tain to  an  honourable  old  age,  and  a  bleffed  immortality. 
For  my  o.wn  part,  I  will  never  ceafe,  according  to  my  abi» 
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BOOK  of  his  contemporaries  exhibited.  But  it  mud  be 
recollefted  of  him,  as  of  all  the  writers  of  the  An- 
glo •  Saxon  period,  that  their  greateft  merit  confided 
in  acquiring  and  teaching  the  knowledge  which 
other  countries  and  times  had  accumulated.  They 
added  nothing  to  the  ftock  themfelves.  They  left 
it  as  they  found  it.  But  their  examples  and  tuition 
contributed  to  preferve  it  and  to  tranfmit  it  unim- 
paired to  others.  Unlefs  fuch  men  had  exifted, 
the  knowledge  which  the  talents  of  mankind  had 
been  for  ages  flowiy  acquiring  would  have  gradu- 
ally mouldered  away  with  the  few  perifhing  MSSL 
which  contained  it,  Europe  would  have  become 
what  Turkey  is,  and  mankind  would  have  been 
now  flowiy  emerging  into  the  infancy  of  literature 
and  fcience,  inftead  of  rejoicing  in  that  glorious 


'  lities,  to  fow  the  feeds  of  learning  in  the  minds  of  your 
'  fubjefls  in  thefe  parts  j  mindful  of  the  faying  of  the  wifeft 

*  many  In  the  morning  fow  thy  feedy  and  in  the  evening  withhold 
<  not  thine  hand;  for  thou  knoweft  not  whether Jhall profper^  either 

*  this  or  that.     To  do  this  hath  been  the   moft  delightful 

*  employment  of  my  whole  life.     In  my  youthful  years,  I 

*  fowed  the  feeds  of  learning  in  the  flourifhing  feminaries  of 

*  my  native  foil  of  Britain,  and  in  my  old  age  I  am  doing 

*  the  fame  in  France  ;  praying  to  God,  that  they  may  fpring 

*  up  and  flourifh  in  both  countries.     I  know  alfo,  O  prince 

*  beloved  of  God,  and  praifed  by  all  good  men  !   that  you 

*  exert   all  your  influence   in  promoting   the  interefts  of 

*  learning  and  religion  ;  more  nofele  in  your  adions  than  in 

*  your  royal  birth.      May  the  Lord  Jefus  Chrift  preferve 

*  and  profper  you  in  all  your  great  defigns,  and  at  length 

*  bring  you  to  the  enjoyment  of  celeftial  glory.' How 

few  princes  enjoy  the  happinefs  of  fuch  a  correfpondence,  or 
have  the  wifdom  and  virtue  to  encourage  it  1"    v.  4.  p.  37. 
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manhood  which   furrounds   us,   and  the  attain-  c  h  a  p^ 

VI 

ment  of  which  was  prepared  by  the  humble  labours 
of  the  men  whom  thefe  pages  have  commemorated, 
and  of  thofe  who  in  thefe  and  the  fucceeding 
times  purfued  their  courfe  and  emulated  th^ir  am* 

bition. 
The  hiftory  of  the  literature  of  the  age  which 

fucceeded  Alcuin  has  been  already  dated  in  the  life 

of  Alfred.     The  life  of  Dunftan,  who  Ihone  in  the 

following  century,  has  been  alfo  given.     We  may 

therefore  difmifs  this  part  of  our  fubjeft  with  a 

£hort  account  of  Elfric,  to  whofe  labours,  in  the 

tenth  century,  our  countrymen  at  large  were  much 

indebted,  as  his  literary  eflForts  were  chiefly  direSed 

to  make  learning  popular  by  transferring  it  to  the 

vernacular  tongue. 

Elfric.  ^ 

Of  the  three  Elfrics  who  are  faid  to  have  exifted 
in  this  century  and  the  next,  we  fhall  only  notice 
the  author  of  the  Tranflations.  Very  little  is  known 
of  him  accurately ;  and  therefore  we  fhall  only  cit^ 
a  few  circumftances  from  his  own  prefaces  and  de- 
dications. 

He  addrefles  his  tranflation  of  the  book  of  Ge- 
nefis  to  the  Ealdorman  -^thelweard,  who,  he  tells 
us,  had  requefted  him  to  tranflate  it  into  Englilh 
as  far  as  the  hiftory  of  Ifaac,  from  which  period 
fome  other  perfon  had  made  a  verfion  of  it  before 
his  lime.  The  addrefs  begins,  "  Elfric,  monk, 
^'  humbly  greets  the  Ealdorman  jEthelweard^^*' 

^"^  Pref.  to  Thwaites'  Heptateuch. 
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K  He  calls  himfelf  fometimes  monk,  and  fometimes 
monk  and  mafs-prieft^%  and  fometimes  abbof. 
He  defcribes  himfelf  as  the  alumnus  of  Athelwold, 
the  Bifliop  of  Winchefter,  in  Edgar's  reign  ^^  He 
fometimes  addreffes  the  Archbiihop  Sigeric  %  and 
fometimes  the  Archbiihop  Wulftan  ^' ;  the  one  of 
York,  the  other  of  Canterbury.  In  one  preface 
he  fays  he  was  fent  "  in  the  days  of  jSEthelred  the 
"  king,  on  the  death  of  Athelwold,  by  the  Bifliop 
*^  Elfeage,  to  a  monaftery  called  Cernel,  at  the 
^  requeft  of  the  Thegn  ^thelmer.'*  From  the 
mention  of  thefe  perfons  it  is  obvious  that  he  was 
bom  before  the  reign  of  Ethelred,  and  flourifhed 
both  during  it  and  beyond  it.  He  compofed  or 
tranilated  many  homilies  and  lives  of  faints  and  re- 
ligious treatifes.  We  have  his  Gloflary  and  Col- 
loquius  of  Latin  and  Saxon.  His  Excerpta  from 
the  Latin  Grammarians  and  from  Bed|2 ;  and  bis 
ttanflations  from  the  Scriptures.  Thefe  yet  exift 
in  MS.  in  our  pubFic  libraries  *^ 

We  muft  admire,  in  all  his  performances,  his 
good  intentions,  his  piety,  his  induftry,  and  his 
utility ;  but  we  fhall  find  very  little  intelledual  erai* 
nence  to  appreciate. 

Abbo,  the  writer  of  the  life  of  Edmund  King  of 
Eaft  Anglia,  and  Adelhard  and  Bridferth,  the  bio- 
graphers of  Dunftan,  have  been  already  noticed  in 

^  MS.  B.  P.  Cant.  Wanley,  .153. 
''  MS.  C.  C.  C.  Cant.  K.  2.     Bib.  Bod.  Wanl.  p.  22. 
*«  MS.  Wanley,  153. 

*°  MS.  Wanley,  15*6.  <'  MS.  Wanley,  22.  58. 

^*  A  long  lift  of  thcai  may  be  found  in  Wajiiey's  Cata- 
logue. 
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our  preceding  volumes.     The  fermons  of  Bifhop  c  h  ^l^ 
Lupus,  and  the  hiflory  of  Ethelwcrd,  have  alfo 
been  mentioned.    They  all  belong  to  the  latter  part 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  period. 

It -would  carry  us  beyond  the  limits  allotted  to 
this  hiftory  to  give  a  minute  detail  of  the  various 
chronicles  which  our  anceftors  compofed  before 
tJbe  Norman  Conquefl:  for  preferving  the  mod  im-^ 
portant  of  the  public  events,vpr  to  detail  the  many' 
S?i^on  treatifes  which  were  written  on  religious  ancj 
other  fubjefts..  The  curious  reader  will  find  then% 
/:arefully  catalogued  by  Wanley,  in  his  Appendix 
tp  Hickes's  Theliaurus. 
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CHAP.     VII. 

The  Arts  and  Sciences  of  the  Anglo^-Saxons . 

Their  Music. 

THIS  delightful  art  has  been  as  univerfal  ag 
poetry ;  but,  like  poetry,  has  every  where 
exifled  in  different  degrees  of  refinement.  Among 
rude  nations,  it  is  in  a  rude  and  noify  (late. 
Among  the  more  civilifed,  it  has  attained  all  the 
excellence  which  fcience,  tafte,  feding,  and  deli- 
cate organization  can  give. 

We  derive  the  greateft  portion  of  our  moft  in- 
terefting  mufic  from  harmony  of  parts,  and  we  atsun 
all  the  variety  of  expreffion  and  fcientific  combina- 
tion which  are  familiar  to  us  by  the  happy  ufe  of 
our  mufical  notation.  The  antients  were  deficient 
in  both  thefe  refpeds.  They  had  no  harmony  of 
parts,  and  therefore  all  their  inftruments  and  voices 
were  in  unifon,  and  fo  miferable  was  their  notation, 
that  it  has  been  contended  by  the  learned,  with 
every  appearance  of  truth,  that  they  had  no  other 
method  of  marking  time  than  by  the  quantity  of 
the  fyllables  of  the  words  placed  over  the  notes. 

Saint  Jerom  might  therefore  well  fay  on 
mufic,  "  Unlefs  they  are  retained  by  the  memory 
**  founds  perifli,  becaufe  they  cannot  be  written  '.** 

The  ancients,  fo  late  as  the  days  of  Cafliodorus, 
or  the  fixth  century,  ufed  three  forts  of  mufical 

'  Jcrom'ad  Dard,  de  Muf.  Tnftr. 


I 
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inftruments,  which  he  calls  the  percuffionalia,  the  ^  ^  ^  p. 
tenfibilia,  and  the  infiatila.  The  perci^onalia, 
were  iilver  or  brazen  difhes,  or  fuch  things  as, 
when  ftruck  with  feme  force,  yielded  a  fweet 
ringing.  The  tenfibilia  he  defcribes  to  have  con- 
fifted  of  chords,  tied  with  art,  which,  on  beilig 
ftruck  with  a  pleftrum,  foothed  the  ear  with  a  de- 
lighful  found,  as  the  various  kinds  of  cytharae.  The 
inflatila  were  wind-inftrutnents,  as  tubse,  calami, 
organa,  panduria,  and  fuch  like  \ 

The  Angloj-Saxons  had  the  inftruments  of 
chords,  and  wind-inftruments. 

In  the  drawings  on  their  MSS.  we  fee  the  horn, 
trumpet,  Bute,  and  harp,  and  a  kind  of  lyre  of 
four  ftrings,  ftruck  by  a  pleftrum. 

In  one  MS.  we  fee  a  mufician  ftriking  the  four- 
ftringed  lyre,  while  another  is  accompanying  hint 
with  two  flutes,  into  which  he  is  blowing  at  the 
fame  time  ^ 

In  the  MSS.  which  exhibit  David  and  three  mtf- 
ficians  playing  together,  David  has  a  harp  of  eleven 
ftrings,  which  he  holds  with  hrs  left  hand  while  he 
plays  with  his  right  fingers;  another  is  playing 
on  a  violin  or  guitar  of  four  ftrings  with  a  bow ; 
another  blows  a  fhort  trumpet,  fupported  in  the 
middle  by  a  pole,  while  another  blqws  a  curved 
horn  ^  This  was  probably  the  reprefentation  of 
an  Anglo-Saxon  concert. 

The  chord  inftrument  like  a  violin  was  perhaps 
that  to  which  a  difciple  of  Bede  alludes,  when  be 

^Cafliod.  Op.  2.  p.  507.         ^MS.  Cott.  Clepp.  c.  8.- 
*  MS.  Cott.  Tib»  c.  6. 
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BOOK  espreffes  how  delighted  he  fliould  be  to  have  "  a 
**  player  who  could  play  on  the  fcithara,  which  we 
«  callrottae^'* 

Of  the  harp  Bede  mentions,  that  in  all  feftive 
companies  it  was  handed  round,  that  every  one 
might  fing  in  turn  *.  It  muft  have  therefore  been 
in  very  common  ufe. 

^  DuNSTAN  is  alfo  defcribed  by  his  biographer  to 
have  carried  with  him  to  a  houfe  his  cytbara* 
*«  which  in  our  language  we  call  hearpan  ''*  He 
hung  it  againft  the  wall,  and  one  of  the  ftrings 
happening  to  found  untouched,  it  was  efteemed  a 
miracle. 

The  organ  was  in  ufe  among  the  Anglo-Saxons. 
CafliodoTus  and  Fortunatus  mention  the  word  orgaa 
as  a  mufical  inftrument,  but  it  has  been  thought  to 
have  been  a  colledion  of  tubes  blowed  into  by  the 
human  breath.  Muratori  has  contended  that  the 
art  of  making  organs  like  ours  was  known  in  the 
eighth  century  only  to  the  Greeks  i  that  the  firft 
organ  in  Europe  was  the  one  fent  to  Pepin  from 
Greece  in  756,  and  that  it  was  in  826  that  a  Vene- 
tian pried,  who  had  difcovered  the  fecret,  brought 
it  into  France  ^ 

A  PASSAGE  which  I  have  obferved  in  Aldhelm's 
poem,  De  Laude  Virginum,  entirely  overthrows 
thefe  theories ;  for  he,  who  died  in  709,  and  who 
never  went  to  Greece,  defer  ibes  them  in  a  manner 

*  16  Mag.  Bib.  p.  88.  Snorre  calls  tbe  muficians  in  the 
"court  of  an  ancient  king  of  Sweden  **  Leckara,  Harpara, 
<•  Gigiara,  Fidlara."     Yng'.  Saga.  c.  25.  p.  30. 

^  Bede.  1.  4..C.  24..       '  MS.  Cleo. 

*  Murat.  de  Art.  Ital.  V.  2.  p.  3-57* 
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which  (hews  that  he  was  acquainted  with  great  or-  c  h  a  p. 
gans  made  on  the  fame  prmciple  as  our  own : 

Maxima  millenis  aufcultans  organa  flabris 
Mulceat  auditum  ventofis  follibus  ifte 
Quamlibet  auratis  fulgefcant  caetera  capfis^ 

This  is  literally,  "  Liftening  to  the  greateft  organs 
*'  with  a  thoufand  blafts,  the  ear  is  foothed  by  the 
*'  windy  bellows,  while  the  reft  fliines  in  the.  gilt 
«  chefts."    ^ 

DuNSTAN,  great  in  all  the  knowledge  of  his 
day,  as  well  as  in  his  ambition,  is  defcribed  to  have 
made  an  organ  of  brafs  pipes,  elaborated  by  mu- 
fical  meafures,  and  filled  with  air  from  the  beU 
lows  '''.  The  bells  he  made  have  been  mentioned  be- 
fore. About  the  fame  time  we  have  the  defcription 
of  an  organ  made  in  the  church  at  Ramfey.  "  The 
earl  devoted  thirty  pounds  to  make  the  copper 
pipes  of  organs,  which  refting  with  their  open- 
ings in  thick  order  on  the  fpiral  winding  in  the 
infide,  and  being  ftruck  on  feaft  days  with  the 
ftrong  blaft  of  bellows  emit  a  fweet  melody 
'^  and  a  far-refounding  peal"." 

In  669,  Theodore  and  Adrian,  who  planted 
learning  among  the  Anglo«Saxonsi  alfo  introduced 
into  Kent  the  ecclefiaftical  chanting,  which  Gre- 
gory the  Great  had  much  improved.  From  Kent 
it  was  carried  into  the  ether  Englifli  churches.  In 
678  one  John  came  alfo  from  Rome,  and  taught 
in  his  monaftery  the  Roman  mode  of  finglng,  a»n4 
was  direfled  by  the  pope  to  diffufe  it  amongfl:  the 

«  13  Max.  Bib.  Pat.  3.  "  3  Gak,  ^66. 

"  3  Gale,  420. 


<c 
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BOOK  reft  of  the  clergy,  and  left  written  direflions  to 
perpetuate  it.  Under  his  aufpices  it  became  a  po- 
pular ftudy  in  the  Saxon  monafteries  ". 

We  have  a  pleafing  proof  of  the  impreffive  ef- 
fedt  of  the  facred  mufic  of  the  monks  in  the  little 
poem  which  Canute  the  Great  made  upon  it.  As 
the  monarch,  with  his  queen  and  courtiers,  were 
approaching  Ely,  the  monks  were  at  their  devo- 
tions. The  kmg,  attrafted  by  the  melody,  ordered 
his  rowers  to  approach  it,  and  to  move  gently 
while  he  liftened  to  the  founds  which  came  float- 
ing through  the  air  from  the  church  on  the  high 
rock  before  him.  He  was  fo  delighted  by  the  ef- 
feft  that  he  made  a  poem  on  the  occafion,  of  which 
the  firft  ftanza  only  has  come  down  to  us. 

Merie  fungen  the  mureches  binnen  Ely 
Tha  Cnut  ching  reuther  by : 

*  Roweth  cnites  noer  the  land 

*  And  here  we  thes  muneches  fang.* 

Merry  fang  the  Monks  in  Ely, 
When  King  Canute  failed  by : 

*  Row,  Cnihts,  near  the  land, 

*  And  let  us  hear  the  monks'  fong ' V 

There  are  many  ancient  MSS.  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
times,  which  contain  mufical  notes. 

The  mufical  talents  of  Alfred  and  Anlaf  have 
been  noticed  in  the  hiftory  ;  an  ardent  commenda- 
tion of  the  art  by  Bede  may  be  feen  in  Henry's 
Hiftory'^ 

"  See  Bede,  4.  2;  4.  18  ;  5.  22.  ''  3  Gale,  505. 

•*  Henry,  4,  p.  ifcy.  from  Op.  Bede,  i.  p.  353. 
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Their  Painting.  ^  "j^  ^• 

Th6  progrefs  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  in  the  art 
of  defign  and  painting  was  not  very  confiderable^ 
The  talents  of  thdr  artifts  varied.  The  numerous 
coloured  drawings  of  plants  to  the  Herbarium  of 
Apuleius  have  merit  for  the  time  ;  but  the  animals 
in  the  fame  MS.  are  indifferent  '^  There  are  alfo 
coloured  drawings  of  the  things,  fabled  to  be  in  the 
Eaft,  in  two  MSS.  '*  The  drawings  to  Caedmon 
ihew  little  (kill  '^  Many  MSS.  have  the  decora- 
tions of  figures ;  as  the  Saxon  Calendar^  the  Gof- 
pels,  Pfalters,  and  others  '^  The  account  of  the 
ftars,  from  Cicero's  tranflaiion  of  Aratus,  contains- 
fome  very  elegant  images  '^.  A  portrait  of  Dun- 
ftan  is  attempted  in  one  MS.  ^°.  They  all  exhibit 
hard  outKnes. 

RoMEj  the  great  fountain  of  literature,  art,  and. 
fcience^  to  all  the  weft  of  Europe  in  thefe  barba- 
rous ages,  furnifhed  England  with  her  prod uftions 
in  this  art.  Auguftin  brought  with  him  from 
Rome  a  pifture  of  Chrift,  and  Beaedift,  in  678, 
imported  from  Rome  piftures  %f  the  Virgin; 
and  of  the  twelve  Apo (lies ;  fome  of  the  hifto- 
ries  in  the  Evangelifts,  and  fome  from  the  fubjedls 
in  the  Apocalypfe.  Thefe  were  placed  in  different 
parts'of  the  church.  In  685  he  obtained  new  fup- 
plies  of  the  graphic  art.  -  Bede  calls  them  pidures 
from  the   Old  and    NeNX^   Teftament,   "  executed 

''  with  wonderful  art  and  wifdoin/*      He   mfen^ 

« 

''  Cott  Lib.  MSS.  Vied.  c.  3.        ^^  MS.  Tib.  B.  5. 

17  18 

'9  MS.  Cal.  A.  7.  Tib.  B.  5.  Nero,  D.  4. 
"  MS.  Claud.  A.  3. 

Vol.  IV.  G  g 
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*  ^v?  ^  ^^^  ^^^^  which  they  commonly  ufed  when  they 
fpoke  of  building,  fatisfaftorily  (hews  us  that  their 
ancient  ereftions  were  of  wood.  It  is  getymbrian, 
*  to  make  of  wood/  Where  Bede  fays  of  any  one 
that  he  built  a  monaftery  or  a  church,  Alfred  tranf- 
lates  it  getimbrade.  So  appropriated  was  the  word 
to  building,  that  even  when  they  became  accuf- 
tomed  to  ftone  edifices  they  ftill  retained  it,  though 
when  confidered  as  to  its  original  meaning,  it  then 
expreffed  an  abfurdity ;  fcr  the  Saxon  Chrdnicle 
fays  of  a  perfon,  that  he  promifed  to  getembrian 
a  church  of  ftone  ^%  which  literally  would  imply 
that  he  made  of  wood  a  ftone  church.  Alfred 
ufes  It  in  the  fame  manner. 

The  firft  Saxon  churches  of  our  ifland  were  all 
built  of  wood  *^  The  firft  church  in  Northumbria 
was  built  of  wood.  So  the  one  of  Holy  Ifland  ^^ 
The  church  at  Durham  was  built  of  fplit  oak,  and 
covered  with  reeds  like  thofe  of  the  Scots  ^^  Jn 
Greenfted  church  in  Effex,  the  moft  ancient  part, 
the  nave  or  body  of  this  church,  was  entirely  com- 
pofed  of  the  trunks  of  large  oaks  fplit,  and  rough 
hewed  on  both  fides.  They  were  fet  upright  and 
clofe  to  each  other,  being  let  into  a  fill  at  the  bot- 
tom, and  a  plate  at  the  top,  where  they  were 
fattened  with  wooden  pins.  *'  This,**  fays  Ducarel, 
**  was  the  whole  of  the  original  church  which  yet 
^*  remains  entire,  though  much  corroded  and  worn 
^*  by  leAgth  of  time.  It  is  29  feet  9  inches  long^ 
"  and  5  feet  fix  inches  high  on  the  fides,  which 
<*  fupported  the  primitive  roof  ^V* 

^  Sax.  Chron.  p.  28.  '»  Bede,  3,  4. 

3a  Bede,  V  25.  ^'  Bede,  ib. 

?*  Du  Carel's  Anglo-Roman  Antiquities,  p.  100.    . 
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Remains  of  Roman  architefture  have  been  c  ha  p. 
found  in  other  parts  of  England.  In  Mr.  Carter's 
Ancient  Architecture  of  England,  and  in  the  pvibli- 
cation  of  Mr.  Lyfons,  may  be  feen  feveral  fragments 
of  a  Roman  temple  and  other  buildings  lately  dug 
up  at  Bath,  which  fhew  that  our  anceftors,  when 
they  fettled  in  England,  had  very  ftrik|tig  fpecimens 
of  Roman  architedure  before  them,  which  muft 
have  taught  them  to  defpife  their  own  rude  per- 
formances, and  to  wifli  to  imitate  nobler  modek. 

The  circles  of  ftones  which  are  found  in  Corn- 
wall, Oxfordfhire,  and  Derby  (hire,  as  well  as  the 
fimilar  ones  in  Weftphalia,  Brunfwick,  and  Al- 
fatia,  which  Keyfler  mentions ",  fhew  rather  the 
abfence  than  the  knowledge  of  architeftural  fcience. 
They  are  placed  by  mere  ftrength,  without  fkill  j 
they  prove  labour  and  caprice,  but  no  art* 

Stonehenge  is  certainly  a  performance  which 
exhibits  more  workmanfhip  and  contrivance.  The 
ftones  of  the  firft  and  third  circles  have  tenons 
which  fit  to  mortices  in  the  ftones  incumbent. 
They  are  alfo  (haped,  though  into  mere  fimple  up- 
right ftones,  and  -the  circles  they  defcribe  have 
confiderable  regularity.  But  as  it  is  far  more  pro- 
bable that  they  were  raifed  by  the  ancient  Britons 
than  by  Anglo-Saxons,  they  need  not  be  argued 
upon  here. 

If  the  Roman  buildings  extant  in  Britain  had 
been  infuificient  to  improve  the  tafte,  and  excite  the 
emulation  of  the  Saxons,  yet  the  arrival  of  the 
Roman  clergy,  which  occurred  in  the  7th  century, 
muft  have  contributed  to  this  efie£t. 

*^  Antiq.  Septent.  p.  5 — 10. 
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It  is  true,  that  architedlure  as  well  as  all  the  arts 
declined,  even  at  Rome,  after  the  irruption  of  the 
barbarians.  It  is  however  a  juft  opinion  of  Mu- 
ratori  •'%  that  the  arts,  whofe  exercife  is  neceffary  to 
life,  could  never  utterly  perifli.  To  build  houfes 
for  domeftic  convenience,  and  places, however  rude, 
for  religious  worfliip,  exacted  fome  contrivance. 
But  there  is  a  great  diftinSion  between  the  edifices 
of  necefllty,  and  thofe  of  cultivated  art.  Strong 
walls,  well-covered  roofs,  and  a  divifion  of  apart- 
ments ;  whatever  fimple  thought,  profufe  expence, 
and  great  labour  could  produce,  appeared  in  all 
parts  of  Europe  during  ftie  barbarian  ages:  but 
fymmetiy  and  right  difpofition  of  parts,  the  plans  of 
elegant  convenience ;  of  beauty  and  tafteful  orna- 
ment were  unknown  to  both  Roman  and  Saxon 
archite6ts,  from  the  6th  century  to  very  recent 
periods. 

But  if  the  fcience  and  praftice  of  Roman  and 
Grecian  architecture  declined  at  Rome,  with  its  po- 
litical empire,  and  the  eredions  of  barbarian  igno- 
rance and  barbarian  tafte  appeared  inftead  ;  the 
effefl:  which  we  are  to  expeft  would  refult  from 
our  anceftors  becoming  acquainted  with  the  Roman 
modelb^^  was  rather  a  defire  for  great  and  ftriking 
architefture,  than  an  exaft  imitation  of  the  beauty 
they  admired.  Correft  and  elegant  architecture 
requires  that  the  mind  of  the  defigner  and  fuper- 
intendant  (hould  be  cultivated  with  a  peculiar  de- 
gree of  geometrical  fcience  and  general  taftc, 
Mafons  capable  of  executing  whatever  genius  may 

'^  De  Art.  Ital.  T.  Z  p.  353. 
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conceive,  are  not  alone  fufEcient,  Of  thefe  there  chap. 
mud  have  been  no  want  in  the  moft  barbarous 
ages  of  Europe.  They  who  could  raife  the  ftu- 
pendous  monafteries  and  cathedrals  which  we  read 
of  or  have  feen,  could  have  equally  reared  the 
more  elegant  buildings  of  ancient  art,  if  an  archited 
had  exifted  who  could  have  given  their  labour  and 
ingenuity  the  requifite  direftion.  A  Wren,  or  a 
Vitruvius  was  wanted,  not  able  wdrkftien."  The 
difciplined  mind  and  cultured  tafte,  not  the  manual 
dexterity. 

The  arts  of  life  are  found  to  flouriih  in  propor- 
tion as  their  productions  are  valued  and  required. 
When  the^  Anglo-Saxons  became  converted  to 
Chriftianity,  they  wanted  monafteries  and  churches. 
And  this  demand  for  architedural  ability  would 
have  produced  great  perfeftion  in  the  art,  if  the 
ftate  of  the  other  arts  and  fciences  had  permitted  a 
due  cultivation  of  genius  in  this ;  but  no  fmgle  art 
can  attain  perfeftion  if  every  other  is  negleded,  or 
if  general  ignorance  enfeebles  and  darkens  the 
mind.  Patronage  therefore,  though  it  called  forth 
whatever  mechanical  labour  and  barbarian  tafte 
could  fabricate,  could  not  miraculoufly  create  tafte 
and  regular  fcience.  The  love  of  fublimity  is  more 
congenial  to  the  rude  heroifm  of  infant  civilization, 
and  therefore  our  ancient  architedure  often  reached 
to  the  fublime ;  but  while  we  admire  its  vaftnefs,  its 
folidity,  and  its  magnificence,  we  fmile  at  its  irregu- 
larities, its  difcordances,  and  its  caprice. 

The    chief   peculiarities  of  the   Anglo-Saxon 
architecture,  of  which  feveral  fpecimens,  though 
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B  o  o  K  in  fragments,  exift,  are  declared  to  be  a  want  of 
uniformity  of  parts,  malfy  columns,  femicircular 
arches,  and  diagonal  mouldings  ^K  Of  thefe  the 
two  firft  are  common  to, all  the  barbarous  architec- 
ture of  Europe.'  But  the  femicircular  arches  and 
diagonal  mouldings  feem  to  have  been  more  peculiar 
additions  to  the  Saxon  building. 

That  the  round  arches  were  borrowed  from 
Roman  buildings  is  the  prevailing  fentiment.  It  is 
at  leaft  a  faft,  that  the  Saxons  muft  have  feen  them 
among  the  numerous  fpecimens  of  the  Imperial 
architefture  which  they  found  in  England. 

The  univerfal  diagonal  ornament,  or  zig-zag 
moulding,  which  is  a  very  diftinguifhing  trait  of 
the  Saxon  architefture,  is  found  difpofed  in  two 
ways ;  one  with  its  point  projefting  outwards, 
and  the  other  with  its  point  lying  fo  as  to  follow 
the  lines  which  circumfcribe  it,  either  horizontal, 
perpendicular,  or  circular  ^\ 

On  this  Angular  ornament  an  etymological  re- 
mark may  be  hazarded,  as  it  may  tend  to  elucidate 
it  origin.  The  Saxon  word  ufed  to  denote  the 
adorning  of  a  building  is  gefraetwiaii,  or  frsetwan, 
and  an  ornament  it  frastew ;  but  fraetan,  fignifies 
to  gnaw  or  to  eat ;  and  upon  our  recollefting  that 
the  diagonal  ornament  of  Saxon  building  is  an  ex- 
a6t  imitation  of  teeth,  we  can  hardly  refrain  from 
fuppofing  that  the  ornament  was  an  intended  imi- 
tation of  teeth.  FriTirew  and  fraetwung,  which  they 
ufed  to  fignify  ornament,  may  be  conftrued  fret- 

^5  See  Carter's  Ancient  Arcliitedure.        ^^  Carter,  p.  15. 
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work,  or  teeth-work.    The  teeth  which  the  Saxon  chap. 
diagonals  rcprefent  are,  I  believe,  marine  teeth*    If 
fo,  perhaps,  they  arofe  from  the  ftriiiging  of  teeth 
of  the  large  fea  animals. 

"We  will  mention  a  few  of  the  ancient  Saxon 
buildings  we  meet  with,  and  fliew  how  they  are 
defcribed. 

In  627  PauHrius  built  tbe  firft  Chriftian  church 
in  North umbria  of  wood ;  it  was  afterwards  rebuilt 
on  a  larger  fcale,  and  with  ftone;  he  alfo  built 
a  ftone  church  at  Lincoln.  His  church  at  York 
was  nor  very  Ikilfully  erefted ;  for  in  lefs  than  a 
century  afterwards,  Wilfrid  found  its  ftony  offices 
half  deftroyed ;  its  roof  was  permeable  to  moifture. 
It  had  windows  of  fine  linen  cloth,  or  latticed 
wood- work;  but  no  glazed  cafements,  and  there- 
fore the  birds  flew  in.  and  out,  and  made  nefts 
in  it ".  So,  Bede  fays  of  his  church  at  Lincoln, 
that  though  the  walls  were  ftanding,  the  roof  had 
fallen  down  ^^ 

In  676  Benedift  fought  cementarios,  or  raafons, 
to  make  a  church  in  the  Roman  manner,  which  he 
loved.  But  the  Roman  manner  feems  not  to  ex- 
prefs  the  Roman  fcience  and  tafte,  but  rather  a 
work  of  ftone  and  of  the  large  fize  which  the  Ro- 
mans ufed.  It  was  finifhed  in  a  year  after  its  foun- 
dation ^^ 

At  this  period  glafs -makers  were  not  known 
among  the  Saxons.  But  Benedift  had  heard  of 
them,  and  he  fent  to  Gaul  for  fome  to  make  lat- 

^7  Mamfb.  149.  ^  38  Beje^  2.16. 

^'  Bede,  p.  295. 
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BOOK  ticcd  windows  to  the  porticoes  and  cacnaculum  of 
the  church.  From  thofe  whom  he  employed  the 
Saxons  learnt  the  art  ^. 

In  the  7th  century  Cuthbert  built  a  monaftery, 
which  Is  defcribed.  From  wall  to  wall,  it  was  of 
four  or  five  perches.  The  outfide  was  higher 
than  a  ftanding  man.  The  wall  was  not  made  of 
cut  ftone,  or  bricks  and  cement,  but  of  unpoliflied 
flones  and  turf,  which  they  had  dug  from  the  fpot. 
Some  of  the  ftones  four  men  could  hardly  lift. 
The  roofs  were  made  of  wood  and  clay*'. 

As  their  architeftural  praftice  improved,  they 
chofe  better  materials.  Thus  Firman  took  from 
the  church  at  Durham  its  thatched  roof,  and  co- 
vered it  with  plates  of  lead  ^^. 

About  709  Wilfrid  flouriflied.  He,  like  many 
others,  had  travelled  to  Rome,  and  of  courfc  be- 
held the  mod  valuable  fpecimens  of  ancient  art. 
He  brought  thence  fome  mafons  and  artificers  ^K 
Though  he  could  not  imitate  thefe,  he  fought  to  im- 
prove the  efforts  of  his  countrymen.  The  church  of 
PauHnus  at  York,  he  completely  repaired.  He  co- 
vered the  roof  with  pure  lead,  he  wafhed  its  walls 
from  their  dirt,  and  by  glafs  windows  (to  ufe  the 
words  of  my  author)  he  kept  out  the  birds  and  rain, 
and  yet  admitted  light. 

At  Ripon  he  alfo  erefted  a  church  with  poliQied 
ftone,  adorned  with  various  columns  and  porticoes. 
At  Hexham  he  made  a  fimilar  building.     It  was 

^-^  Bedc,  p.  295.  ^'  Bede,  p.  243. 

*'  Bede,  p.  25.  *^  Malmlb.  L.  3. 
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founded  deep,  and  made  of  polifhed  ftones,  with  c  h  a  p- 
many  columns  and  porticoes,  adorned  with  great 
length  and  height  of  walls.  It  had  many  windings 
both  above  and  below,  carried  fpirally  round.  It 
was  fuperior  to  any  edifice  on  this  fide  of  the  Alps. 
In  the  infide  was  a  ftony  pavement,  on  which  a 
workman  fell  from  a  fcaffold  of  enormous  height  "^^ 

In  716  we  read  of  Croyland  monaftery.  The 
marfiiy  ground  would  not  fuftain  a  ftony  mafs. 
The  king  therefore  had  a  vaft  number  of  piles  of 
oak  aiid  alders  fixed  in  the  ground,  and  earth  was 
brought  in  boats  nine  miles  off  to  be  mingled  with 
the  timber  and  the  marfh,  to  complete  the  foun- 
dation ^K 

In  969  a  church  was  built.  The  preceding 
winter  'was  employed  in  preparing  the  iron  and 
wooden  inftruments,  and  all  other  neceffaries.  The 
moft  fkilful  artificers  were  then  brought.  The 
length  and  breadth  of  the  church  were  meafured 
but,  deep  foundations  were  laid  on  account  of  the 
neighbouring  moifture,  and  they  were  ftrengthened 
by  frequent  percuffions  of  the  rams.  While  fome 
workmen  carried  ftones,  others  made  cement,  and 
others  raifed  both  aloft,  by  a  machine  with  a  wheel. 
Two  towers  with  their  tops  foon  rofe,  of  which  the 
fmaller  was  vifible  on  the  weft  in  the  front  of  the 
church.  The  larger  in  the  middle,  with  four  fpires, 
preffed  on  four  columns,  connefted  together  by 
arches  pafling  from  one  to  the  other,  that  they 
might  not  feparate  ^^. 

'^  See  Eddius  Vita  Wilfridi,  59—63. 
-»*  Ingulf,  p.  4.  "^3  Gale,  399. 
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It  is  fuppofed  that  many  fpecimens^  of  ancient 
Saxon  architefture  yet  remain,  as  St.  Peter's  at 
Oxford,  part  of  St.  Alban*s  Abbey  church,  Tick- 
cncote  church  near  Stamford  in  Lincolnfhire,  the 
porch  on  the  fouth  fide  of  Shireburn  Minfter, 
Barfrefton  church  in  Kent,  Ilfley  church,  and 
foxne  others ;  but  the  works  and  delineations  of 
profeffional  men  mud  be  confulted  on  this  fub^* 
jed.  I 
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CHAP.    VIIL 

Their  Sciences. 

THE  moft  enlightened  nations  of  antiquity  had  ^  ^^  ^' 
not  made  much  progrefs  in  any  of  the  fci- 
ences  but  the  mathematical.  During  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  period  they  were  nearly  extind  in  Chriftiaa 
Europe.  Happily  for  mankind,  they  were  attended 
tqjp  this  sera  more  efficiently  in  the  Mahomedaa. 
kingdoms,  in  Spain;  and  the  Arabian  mind  had  the 
merit;  of  preparing  that  intelledlual  feaft  which  we 
are  now  lavilhly.  enjoying,  and  perpetually  en- 
larging. 

The  hiftory^pC  the  fciences  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  can  contain  little  morei  information  thaa 
that  a  few  individuals  fucceffively  arofc,  as  A4d- 
helm,  Bcde,  Alcuin,  Joannes  Scotus,  and  a  few 
more  who  endeavoured  to  learn  what  former  ages 
had  known,  and  who  freely  diiTeminated  what 
they  had  acquired.  Befide?  the  rules  of  Latin  poetry 
and  rhetoric,,  they  ftudied  arithmetic  and  aflron 
nomy  as  laborious- fciences.  .  , 

In  their:  arithmetic,  before .  the  Jntrodudion  o£ 
the  Arabian  figures,  they  followed  the  path  of  the 
antients,  and  chiefly  ftudied  the  metaphyfical  dif- 
tindions  of  nuijibers.  They  divided  the  evea 
numbers  into  the  ufelefs  arrangement  of  equally 
equal,  equally  unequal^  and  unequally  equal ;.  and 
the  odd  numbers  into  the  fimple,  the  compofite, 
and  the  mean.     They  confidered  them  again,  as 
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BOOK  even  or  odd,  fuperfluous,  defeftive  or  perfeft,  and 
under  a  variety  of  other  diftinftions,  ftill  more  un- 
neceflary  for  any  praftical  application,  which  may 
be  feen  in  the  little  tradts  of  Cafliodorus  and  Bede. 
Puzzled  and  perplexed  with  all  this  mazy  jargon, 
Aldhelm  might  well  fay  that  the  labour  of  all  bis 
other  acquifitions  was  fmall  in  the  comparifon  with 
that  which  he  endured  in  ftudying  arithmetic. 

Their  aftronomy  was  fuch  as  they  could  com- 
prehend in  the  Greek  and  Latin  treatifes  which  fell 
into  their  hands  on  this  fubje6):.  Bede  was  inde- 
fatigable in  ftudying  it,  and  his  treatifes  were 
tranflated  into  the  Anglo-Saxon,  of  which  feme 
MSS.  exift  ftill  in  the  Cotton  Library.  All  the 
fl:udious  men  applied  to  it  more .  or  lefs,  thoilgb 
many  ufed  it  for  aftrological  fuperftitions.  It  was 
perhaps  on  this  account,  rather  than  from  a  love 
of  the  nobler  direftions  of  the  fcience,  that  our  an- 
cient chroniclers  are  ufually  minute  in  noticing 
the  eclipfes  which  occurred,  and  the  comets  and 
meteors  which  occafioiially  appeared. 

Their  geopraphical  knowledge  muft  have  been 
much  improved  by  Adamnan's  account  of  his  vifit 
to  the  Holy  Land,  which  Bede  abridged,  and  by 
the  iketch  given  of  general  geography  in  Orofius, 
which  Alfred  made  the  property  of  all  his  country- 
men by  his  tranflation  and  mafterly  additions.  The 
eight  hides  of  land  given  by  his  namefake  for  a 
MS.  of  cofmographical  treatifes  \  of  wonderful 
workmanfliip,  may  have  been  conceded  rather  to 
the  beauty  of  the  MS.  than  to  its  contents.     But, 

*  Bede,  299, 
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notwithftanding  thefe  help8,  the  mod  incorreft  and  c  h  j^  p- 
abfurd  notions  feem  to  have  prevailed  among  oar 
anceftors  concerning  the  other  parts  of  the  globe, 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  MS.  treatifes  on  this 
fubjeft,  which  they  took  the  trouble  to  adorn  with 
drawings,  and  fometimes  to  tranflate.  Two  of  thefe 
are  in  the  Cotton  Library,  and  a  fliort  notice  of 
their  contents  may  not  be  uninterefting,  as  a  fp&- 
cimen  of  their  geographical  and  phyfical  know- 
ledge. 

The  MS.  Tib.  B.  5.  contains  a  topographical 
defcription  of  fome  eaftern  regions  in  Latin  and 
Saxon.  From  this  we  learn  there  is  a  place  in  the 
way  to  the  Red  Sea  which  contains  red  hens,  and 
that  if  any  man  touches  them,  his  hand  and  ali 
his  body  are  burnt  immediately.  That  pepper  is 
guarded  by  ferpents,  which  are  driven  away  by  fire, 
and  this  makes  the  pepper  black.  We  read  of  peo- 
ple with  dogs'  heads,  boars*  tufks,  horfes'  manes, 
and  breathing  flames.  Alfo  of  ants  as  big  as  dogs» 
with  feet  like  grafshoppers,  red  and  black.  Thefe 
creatures  dig  gold  for  fifteen  days.  Men  go  with 
female  camels,  and  their  young  ones,  to  fetch  it, 
which  the  ants  permit,  on  having  the  liberty  to  eat 
the  young  camels  ^ 

The  fame  learned  work  informed  our  anceftors 
that  there  was  a  white  human  race  fi&een  feet 
high,  with  two  faces  on  one  head,  long  nofe,  and 
black  hair,  who  in  the  time  of  parturition  went  to 

*  This  was  probably  a  popular  notion  ;  for  it  is  &Id, 
among  their  prognoftics,  that  if  the  fun  Ihine  on  the  fourtli 
day,  the  camels  will  bring  much  gold  from  the  ants^  who 
keep  the  gold  hoards.    MSS.  CCC  Cant^Wanl.  1 10. 
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^  vi^  ^  India  to  lay  in.  Other  men  had  thighs  twelve 
feet  long,  and  breads  feven  feet  high.  They  were 
cannibals.  There  was  another  fort  of  mankind 
with  no  beads,  who  had  eyes  and  mouths  in  their 
breafts.  They  were  eight  feet  tall  and  eight  feet 
broad.  Other  men  had  eyes  which  (hone  like  a 
lamp  in  a  dark  night.  In  the  ocean  there  was  a 
foft-voiced  race,  who  were  human  to  the  navel, 
but  all  below  were  the  limbs  of  an  afs.  Thefe  £ei- 
bles  even  came  fo  near  as  Gaul,  for  it  tells  us  that 
in  Liconia  in  Gaul  there  were  men  of  three  colours, 
with  heads  like  lions,  and  mouths  like  the  fails  of  a 
windmill.  They  were  twenty  feet  tall.  They  run 
away,  and  fweat  blood,  but  were  thought  to  be 
men. 

The  defcriptions  of  foreign  ladies  were  not  very 
gallant.  It  is  dated  that  near  Babylon  there  were 
women  with  beards  to  their  breafts.  They  were 
clothed  in  borfes'  hides,  and  were  great  hunters, 
but  they  ufed  tigers  and  leopards  inftead  of  dogs. 
Other  women  had  boars \tufhes,  hair  to  their  heels, 
and  a  cow*s  tail.  They  were  thirteen  feet  high. 
They  had  a  beautiful  body,  as  white  as  marble,  but 
they  had  camels'  feet.  Black  men  living  on  burn- 
ing mountains;  f trees  bearing  precious  ftones,  and 
a  golden  vineyard  which  had  berries  one  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  long,  which  produced  jewels ;  gry- 
phons, phoenixes,  and  beafts  with  affes'  ears,  (heep's 
wool,  and  birds'  feet  are  among  the  other  wonders 
which  inftrufted  our  anceftors.  The  accounts  in 
the  MS.  Vitellius,  A.  15.  rival  the  phaenomena  juft 
recited,  with  others  as  credible,  and  are  alfo  illuf- 
trated  with  drawings. 
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We  cannot  now  get  at  the  national  opinfons  of  c  h  a  p, 
the  Anglo-Saxons  on  phyfical  fubje<5ls  in  any  other 
way  than  by  obferving  what  things  they  thought 
worthy  to  be  committed  to  writing.  'They  wha 
could  write  were  among  thd  mod  informed  part  of 
the  Saxon  fociety,  and  as  their  parchment  materials 
were  fcanty,  it  feems  reafonabte  to  fdppofe  that 
what  they  employed  themfelve^  in  writing  ftood 
high  in  their  eftimation.  We  will  add  a  few  things 
which  are  in  AiigIo-Sa:f^on  in  a  MS.  in  the  Cotton 
Library.  ' 

^^  IsTORius  faid  that  this  world's  length  is 
twelve  thoufand  miles,  and  its  breadth  fix  thou** 
fand  three  hundred,  befides  the  iflands. — ^There  are 
thirty-four  kinds  of  fnakes  on  the  earth ;  thirty-fix 
kinds  of  fi(h,  and  fifty-two  kinds  of  flying  fowls. 
-^The  name  of  the  city  to  which  the  fun  goes  up 
is  called  Jaiaca  ;  the  city  where  it  fets  is  Jainta.— 
Afguges,  the  magician,  faid  that  the  fun  was  of 
burning  (lone. — The  fun  is  red  in  the  firft  part  of 
the  morning,  becaufe  he  comes  out  of  the  fea ;  be 
is  red  in  the  evening,  becaufe  he  looks  over  hell.—- 
The  fun  is  bigger  than  the  earth,  and  hence  he  is 
hot  in  every  country. — The  fun  (hines  at  night  in 
three  places ;  fir(l  in  Leviathan  the  whalers  infide* 
He  (hines  next  in  heU,  and  afterwards  on  the 
iflands  named  Glith,  and  there  the  fouls  of  holy 
men  remain  till  doomfday. — Neither  the  fun  nor 
the  moon  fiiines  on  the  Red  Sea,  nor  does  the  wind 
blow  upon  it.''  Some  excellent  moral  and  pru* 
dential  maxims  follow  in  the  MS.  \ 

^  MS.  Cott.  V\\>.  Julias,  A. ». 
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BOOK  The  aftronoitiical  opinions  whicti'they  had  uia^ 
bibcd  from  their  cTaffical  niafters  were  probably  a» 
good  as  their  books  could  fupplvy  or  their  fcholars 
underftand.  Elfric  has  tranrmitted  to  us,  out  of 
Alcuin,  their  acquired  opinions  on  the  motions  of 
the  heavens,  which  may  be  thus  tranllated  :        ^ 

"  Tpi£  earth  confifts  of  four  creatures,  or  ele- 
ments y  fire,  air,  water,  and  earth.     The  nature  oi 
fire  is  hot  and  dry  ;  of  air,  warm  and  wet ;  of  water, 
cold  and  wet ;  of  earth,  cold  and  dry.    Heaven  is  of 
the  nature  of  fire,  and  it  h  always  turning  the  ftars. 
Foreign  writers  have  faid  that  it  would  fell,  on  ac- 
count of  its  IwiftnefSy  ifthe  feven  wandering  ftar* 
(dweligendan  fteorran)  did  not  r^fift  its  courfe.— 
Thejlars  of  heaven  are  always  turning  round  the 
earth  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  ftrive  againft  the  feven 
wandering  ftars,  Thefe  are  called  erring^or wandering 
ftars  (dweligende  or worigende)^  not  becaufeofany 
error,  but  becaufe  each  of  them  goeth  on  in  its  own 
courfe,  fometimes  above,  fometimes  below,  and  are 
not  ifaft  in  the  firmament  of  Heaven,  as  the  other 
ftars  are.     The  fartheft  the  heathen  calls  Saturnus  j 
te  fulfilleth  his  courfe  in  thirty  years.     The  one 
beneath  Saturn  they  call  Jove,  and  he  fulfilleth  his^ 
courfe  in  twelve  years.     The  third,  that  goeth  be- 
neath Jove,  they  call  Mars ;  and  he  fulfilleth  hh 
courfe  in  two  years.    The  fourth  is  the  Suri ;  Ihe 
fulfilleth  her  courfe  in  twelve  months  ;  that  is,  365 
days.     The  fifth  is  called  Venus  y  he  fulfilleth  his 
courfe  in  368  days.     The  fixth  is  Mercury,  great 
and  bright;  he  fulfilleth  his  courfe  in  329  days. 
The  feventh  is  the  Moon,  the  loweft  of  all  the 
ftars  ^  he  fulfilleth  his  courfe  in  27  days  and  eight 

14. 
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fcotirs.     Thefe  feven  ftars  move  to  the  eaft  in  op-  c  JJ^a  p 
pofitlon  to  the  heavens,  and  are  (ironger  than  they 
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are  ^" 


-  It  would  be  abfurd  to  talk  aboiit  their  chemiftry, 
is  they  had  none ;  but  their  methods  of  preparing 
gold  for  their  gold  writing  may  be  mentioned,  as 
they  were  In  fa£l  fo  many  chemical  experiments. 

One  method.  *^  File  gold  very  finely,  put  it  in 
a  mortar,  and  add  the  fliarpeft  vinegar  j  rub  it  till 
it  becomes  blacky  and  then  pour  it  out.  Put  to  it 
fome  fait  or  nitre,  and  fo  it  will  diflfolve.  So  you 
may  write  with  it,  and  thus,  all  the  metals  may  be 
diffolved/' 

The  gold  letters  oF  the  Anglo-Saxon  MSS.  are 
on  a  white  embofiment,  which  is  probably  a  calca:* 
reous  preparation.  Modern  gilding  is  made  on  aa 
oil  fize  of  yellow  ochre,  or  on  a  water  Cze  of  gyp- 
fum  or  white  oxide  of  lead,  or  on  fimilar  fub« 
fiances.  For  gilding  on  paper  or  parchmient  gold 
powder  is  now  ufed,  as  much  as  leaf  gold.  Our 
anceftors  ufed  both  otcafionally. 

Another  method  of  ancient  cbryfbgraphy  :    ^ 

**  Melt  fome  lead,  and  frequ|Witlj  imtnerge  it 
in  cold  water.  Melt  gold,  and  pour  that  into  the 
fame  water,  and  it  willbecome  brittle.  Then  rab^ 
the  gold  filings  carefully  with  quickfilver,  and 
purge  -  it  cardfusUy  while  it  is  liquid.  Before  you 
.write,  dip  the  peri  in  liquid  alum,^  which  is  befl:  pu«- 
fified  by  fait  and  vmegar.*' 

Another  method.  **  Take  thin  pfates  of  gold 
a^d  filver^  tub  them  in  a  mortar  with. Greek  fati 

*  Elfrk's  Lives  of  the  Sainti,  MS^.  Cott.  Julius,  E,  j. 
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B  ^6  ^  or  liitre  till  it  difappears.  I^our  on  water,  and  re- 
peat it.  Then  add  fait,  and  fo  wa(h  it.  Wheft 
the  gold  remains  even,  add  a  moderate  portion  of 
the  flowers  of  copper  and  bullock^s  gall ;  rub  them 
together,  and  write  and  burniCh  the  letters.*' 
Other  methods  are  mentioned,  by  which  even 
marble  and  glafs  might  be  gilt.  Thefe  defcrip- 
tions  are  taken  by  Muratori  from  a  MS.  of  the  9th 
century,  which  contains  many  other  curious  re- 
ceipts on  this  fubjeft  K 

They  had  the  art  of  fecret  writing,  by  fubfti- 
tuting  other  letters  for  the  five  vowels :  thus, 

b    f    k    p    X 
a    e    i    o    u 

The  MS.  in  the  Cotton  Library  ^  gives  feverai 
examples  of  this : 
,  nys  thks  frfgfh  fyllkc  thknc  to  racdfhnf 

pmnkxm  knkmkcprxm  fxprxm  dpmknb  bktxr 

kn  npmknf  dk  ikmmk. 

Which  are, 

nys  this  fregen  fyllic  thine  to  raedenne 

omnium  inimicorum  fuorum  dominabitar. 

In  nomine  Di  fummi. 

Their  Medicine. 

Amokg  the  diforders  which  afflided  the  Anglo- 
S^ons,  we  find  inftances  of  the  fcrophuh^  tte 
gout,  or  foot  adl  J  fever,  orgedrtfn  paralyfis,  he- 
miplegia }  ague,  dyfentery,  confumption,  or  lunp 
adl )  convnlfions,  madnefs,  blindnefs,  difeafed  head, . 
the  head-ach,  (beafod-ece),  and  tumours  ta  Ym- 

.  *  Tgm.  ii.  p.  37$— S^S*         ^  TfiuUias,  E- 18^ 
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om  parts  ^  But  if  we  confider  the  charms  which  chap. 
they  had  agatnft  difeafes  as  evidence  of  the  exift-. 
ence  of  tbofe  difea&s,  then  the  melancholy  cata-< 
logue  may  be  increafed  by  the  addition  of  the  poc- 
cas  (puftules),  fore  eyes  and  ears,  blegen  and 
blacan  blegene  (blains  and  boils),  elfsidenne,  (the 
night-mare),  cyrnla  (indurated  glands),  toth-ece^ 
aneurifms^  (wennas  et  mannes,  heortan,)  and  fome 
others  ^ 

Nations  in  their  barbarous  aeras  have  ufually 
confidered  difeafes  to  be  the  inflidions  of  evil 
beings  whofe  power  exceeded  that  of  msin.  Adapt- 
ing their  praftice  to  their  theory,  they  have  met 
the  calamixy  by  methods  which  were  the  bed 
adapted,  according  to  their  fyftem,  to  remove 
them ;  that  is,  they  attacked  fpells  by  fpells.  They 
oppofed  charms  and  exorcifms  to  what  they  be- 
lieved to  be  the  work  of  demoniacal  incantations. 
The  Anglo-Saxons  had  the  fame  fuperftitions^i 
Their  pagaa  anceftors  had  referred  difeafes  to 
inch  caufes,  and  believing  the  principle,  they  re- 
forted  to  the  fame  remedies.  Hence  we  have  ^in 
dieir  MSS.  a  great  variety  of  incantations  and  ex- 
orcifms  againft  the  diibrder^  which  diftrefled 
ihem. 

Whjbn  fome  of  their  ftronger  intellects  had  at- 
tained to  difcredit  thefe  fuperftitions,  and  efpecially 

'  Malmfb.  2^5.    Bonlf.  Lett.  16.  M,  B.  115.    Bede>8$, 

509.     3  Gale,  470.     Eddius,  44.     Bede,  372.  4.  23.  4.  31. 

■3.  12.;  46.;  224.  236.256.     Ingulf,  II.     Bede^  *97f  3« 

^^U    4*  3  f  4*'  '^'^  5-  *• ;  H^  ;  ^SS'  4'  '9« 

•  Cal.  A.  15.  CCC.  Cant.  Wanlcy,  115,     Tit.  D.  a6. 

Wanley,  Cat.  304^  SPS* 
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BOOK  after  Chriftianity  opened  to  them  a.  new  trrin  of 
afTociations ;  this  fyftem  of  difeafes  originating 
from  evil  fpirsts,  and  of  their  being  curable  by 
magical  phrafes,  received  a  fatal  blow.  \t  4iad  bee- 
gun  to  decline  before  they  were  enlightened  by  any 
juft  medical  knowledge^  and  the  confequence  was^ 
that  they  had  nothing  to  fubftitiite  in  the  flead  of 
charms,  but  the  fancies  and  pretended  experience 
of  thofe  who  arrogated  knowledge  on  the  fubjedv 
Before  men  began  to  take  up  medicine  as  a  prdfe& 
fieo^  the  domeftic  pra£lice  of  it  would  of  courfe  fall 
on  females,  who,  in  every  ftage  of  fociety,  aflume 
the  kind  talk  of  nurfing  ficknefs ;  and  of  thefe  the 
jSiged,  as  the  moft  experienced,  would  be  preferred. 
But  the  Anglo-Saxons,  fo  early  ^s  the  fe- 
iVeiitfi  century,  had  men  who  made  the  Icience 
pf  medicine  a  ftudy,  and  who  praftifed  it  a^  a  pror 
fcffion*  It  is  probable  that  they  owed  this  im^r 
}uable  improvement  to  th6  Chriftian  clergy,  whq 
not  only  introduced  books  from  Rome,  but  who, 
in  almoft  every  monaftery,  had  one  brother  who 
«ras  confiilted  as  the  phyficiaa  of  the  place.  We 
iBnd  phyfici^s  frequently  mentioned  in  -Bede ;  and 
kmong  the  letters  (A  Boni&ce;  there  is  one  iVom  an 
Anglo-Saxon,  defiring  fome  books  de  medicinal!- 
i)U8.  .  He  iays  »tbey  had  plewy  of  fuch  books  in 
England,  but  that  the  foreign  drawings  in  thei9 
were  unknown  to  his  country nien,  and  difficult  to 

acquired 

We  have  a  fplendid  inftance  pf  the  attentiou 
j[Jxey  gave  to  medical. kiiowIedg?ia  the  ^^gUj- 

J  l;6  Mag.  Bib.  Pat. 9?.    ^  - 
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Saxon  medical  treat! fe  defcribed  by  Wanley,  which  chap. 

"♦  •'.;''■  VIII. 

he  dates  to  have  been  written  about  the  time  of 
.Alfred  •  The  firft  part  of  it  contains  88  remedies 
againft  various  dife?ifes.  The  fecond  part  adds  6^ 
more;  and  in  the  third  part  are  76*  Some  lines, . 
between  the  fecond  aad  third  part  (late  it  to  have 
t)een  poflefled  by  one  Bald,  and  to  have  been 
^t'ritten  at  the  command  of  Ciid.  It  is  probably  9, 
qqmpilation  from  the  Latin  medical  writers.  Wau- 
Jey  prefumes  that  Bald  wrote  it  j  but  the  words  iiu« 
ply  rather  pofl'effion  than  authorfhip  '°* 

Wii  find  feveral  Saxon  MSS.  of  mediqal  botany,. 
There  is  one,  a  tranflation  of  the  Herbarium  qf 
Apuleius,  with  forae  good  drawings  of  herbs,^n?l 
flowers,  in  the  Cotton  Library.  Their  remedies 
were  ufually  vegetable  medicines". 

Their  Si/rgerV.  •  -'     '- 

Wk  have  a  few  hints  of  their  fujgicat  att.eiitionj, 
^but  they  feem  not  to  have  exceeded  thofe  common 
operations  which  ^very  people,  a  little  remove4 
from  barbarifm,  cannot  fail  to  know  and  to  ufe. 

We  read  of  a  (kull  fractured  by  a  fall  from  a 
horCe>  which  the  furgeon  clofed  and  bound  up**^ 
of  a  man.  whofe  legs  and  arms  were  broken  by  ft 
fall,  which  the  furgeons  cured  by^tight  ligatures  '^ ; 
and  of  a  difeafed  head,  in  the  treatment  of  which 
the  medical  attendants  were  fuccefsful  '^  But  we 
find  many  cafes .  in  which  their  efforts  were  uh- 

*°  Bald  habet  haiic'librura  Cild  quern  ^onlfcribere  juffit. 
Wanl.  Cat.  180. 

".•MS.Cott.Vitel.  C.3.  "  Bcde,.5.c.<?.  . 

*\  Eddius,  p.  63.         ^  ^.  Bcde,  5.  a. . 
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^  ^1?  ^  availing.  Thus  in  an  inftance  of  a  great  fwelling 
on  the  eyelid,  which  grew  daily,  and  threatened 
the  lofs  of  the  fight ;  the  furgeons  exhaufted  their 
&ill  to  no  purpofe,  and  declared  that  it  muft  be 
cut  off '^.  In  a  cafe  of  a  great  fwelling,  with  burn- 
ing heat,  on  the  neck,  where  the  necklace  came. 
It  was  laid  open  to  let  out  the  noxious  matter. 
This  treatment  gave  the  patient  eafe  for  two  days, 
but  on  the  third  the  pains  returned,  and  ](he  dietf**. 
Another  perfon  had  his  koee  fwelled^  and  the  muf- 
fles of  his  leg  drawn  up  till  ic  became  a  contracted 
littfy,  Medical  aid  is  faid  to  have  been  exhibited 
la  vain,  till  an  angel  adyifed  wheat  flour  to  be 
]t)oi}ed  in  milk,  and  the  limb  to  be  poulticed  with 
it,  applied  while  warm ''.  To  recover  his  frozen 
feet,  a  perfon  put  them  into  the  bowels  of  a  horfe  ". 
VENESECTiok  was  in  ufe.  We  read  of  a  man 
bled  in  the  arm.  The  operation  feems  tQ  have 
been  done  unfkilfully,  for  a  great  pain  came  on 
while  bleeding,  and  the  arm  fwelled  very  mucfar'^. 
Their  lancet  >vas  called  aeder-feax,  or  vein-knife* 
Put  their  pra&ice  of  phlebotomy  was  goveraed  by 
(the-  mod  mifchievojus  fpperftltion.  It  was  not  ufe(i 
when  expediency  recjuired,  but  when  their  fuper- 
lUtions  permijtted.  They  marked  th^  feafons  and 
the  days  .op  which  they  believed  that  bleeding 
fvould  be  fatal.  Even  Theodore,  the  monk,  to 
whon?  they  owed  fo  much  of  their  literature, 
;idded  td  their  follies  on  this  fubje£l,  by  imparting 
th^  nation  tb»t  U  tvas  d^pgerous  to  bleed  y^hen  the 

■»  Bede,  4.  3«.       ^  Bede,  4. 19.        '^  Bedc,  p,  3^0, 
f  jkjajm^.  joit  ?Bcdc,  5.;j, 
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light  of  the  moon  a^  the  tides  were  lnc^ea{ing^^  ^  viu  *** 
According  to  the  rules  laid  down  in  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  MS.  the  fecond,  tliird,  fifth,  fixth,  ninth, 
eleventh,  fifteenth,  feventeenth,  and  twentieth  days 
of  the  month  were  bad  days  for  bleeding.  On 
the  tenth,  thirteenth,  nineteenth,,  twenty-firft^ 
Iwenty-third,  twenty  fowrth,  twenty-fifth,  twenty- 
iixth,  and  twenty-eighth  days  it  was  hurtful  to 
bleed,  except  during  certain  hours  of  the  days* 
The  reft  of  the  month  was  proper  for  phlebotomy  *'. 
They  had  their  tales  to  fupport  their  credulity. 
Thns  we  r«ad  of  *'  fum  lasce,  or  a  phyfician  who 
^*  let  his  horfe  blood  on  one  of  thefe  days,  and 
**  it  lay  foon  dead".'* 

We  will  add,  as  a  fpecimen  of  their  medical 
ch^^-m^.,  their  incantation  to  cure  a  fever. 

**  In  jiomine  dni  nri  Ihu  Xpi  tera  tera  tera  teftis 
contera  taberna  gife  ges  mande  leis  bois  eis  andies 
inandies  moab  leb  lebes  Dns  ds  adjutor  fit  illi  ill 
eax  filiax  artifex  am*\" 

Two  of  their  medicines  may  be  added,  one  for 
the  cure  of  confum.ption,  the  other  for  the  gout. 

With  lungen  adle. 

*^  Take  hwite  hare  hunan  (white  horehound) 
and  yfypo  (hyffop)  ahd  rudan  (rue)  and  galluc 
^fow  bread),  and.  bryfewyrt,  and  brunwyrt 
(^brown  wort),  and  wude  merce  (parfley),  and 
grundefwylian  (groundfel),  of  each  twenty  penny- 
weights, and  take  one  fefter^^  full  of  old  ale,  and 

«^  Bede,  5.  3.  "  MS.  Cott.  Lib.  Tiber.  A.  3. 

"  MS.  Tiber.  A.  3.  p.  126.         =«*MS.  Tib.  A.  3.  p.  125. 

*♦  The  quantity  of  a  fefter  appears  from  the  following  cu- 
nous  li(l  of  Anglo-Saxon  weights  and  meafures  to  have  been 
fifteen  pint$« 
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^  o  o  K  feetbe  die  hetbs  till  the  liquo#be  half  boiled  away. 
^^'^^  ^  Drink  every  day  farting  a  neap-full  cold,  and  in 
^he  evening  as  much  warm/* 

With  fot  adle,  (the  gout). 
*'  Taij^e  the  herb  datulns  or  titulofa,  which  we 
-call  greata  crauleac  (tuberofe  ifis).  Take  the  heads 
of  it,  and  dry  them  very  much,  and  take  thereof  a 
pennyweight  and  an  half,  and  the  ^ear-tree  and 
iroman  bark,  and  cummin,  and  a  fourth  part  of 
laurel  berries,  and  of  the  other  herbs  half  a  penny- 
weight of  each,  and  fiK  pepper-corns,  and  grind  all 
to  duft,  and  put  two  egg-fliells  full  of  wine^  This 
is  true  leechcraft.  Give  it  to  the  man  to  drink  till 
he  be  well."  ^^ 


Pund  eles  gewHuh  xii  penegym  IwfTe  thonnc  pund  waetres. 
Fund  ealoth  gewihth  vi  penegum  mare  thon  pund  wxtres. 
Fund  wines  gewihth  xv  pienegum  more  thoa   l    pund 

wastres. 
Fund  huniges  gewihth  xxxiv  penegum  more  thon  pund 

waetres. 
Fund  buteran  gewihth  lxxx  penegum  Idtfk  thoB  pund 

waetres. 
Fund  beores    gewihth  xxii  penegum  laeflc  thon  pund 

wsetres.  . 

Pund  melowes  gewihth  cxv  penegum  iseffe  thon  pund 

waetres. 
Fund  beana  gewihth  lv  penegum  laeffe  thon  pund  watres^ 

And  XV  pund  wsetrfejs  gath  to  Seftre. 

Saxon  MS.  ap*  WaiUey  Cat,  p.  17^. 

MS  Cott.Lib.Vitell.C.  $• 
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3  O  O  K     VII. 

Their  Religion;. 

CHAP.    I. 

Tie  Hijlory  of  the  Propagation  of  Chrifiianity  among 

the  Anglo-Saxons. 

IT  has  be^n  often  fetnarked  as  a  peculiar  merit  c  h  a  p. 
of  the  Chriftian  religion,  that  k  neither  arofe 
from  ambition,  nor  was  propagated  by  the  fword. 
Jt  appealed  unoffendingly  to  the  reafon,  the  fenfi-. 
jbility,  the  virtue,  and  theintereft  6f  mankind;  and 
it  eftablifced  itfelf  in  every  ptovince  of  the  Rom^ft* 
empire.  ■,  » 

When  the  torrent  of  barbarians  overfpread  Eu- 
rope, to  the  deftruftion  of  all  arts  and  knowledge, 
sChriftianity  fell  in  the  general  ihipwreck.  Soon 
however,  in  fome  .diAridis,  (he  raifed  her  mild  and 
jntereftirig.  form,  an4  the  fayages  yielded  to  her 
benign  influence.  • 

Among  the  Anglo-Saxons  her  conqueft  over  the 
fierce  and  wild  paganifm  which  our  anccftors  adored 
was  not  begun,  till  France  and  evign  Ireland  had 
Submitted  to  her  laws,  but  it  was  accomplifhed  in 
ija  manner  worthy  of  her  benevolence  and  purity. 

Genuine  piety  feems  to  have  led  the  firft  miffion- 
paries  to  our  feores.  Their  zeal,  their  perfeverance^ 
and  the  excellence  of  the  fyfteiii  they  di£fufed^ 
paade  their  labours  fuccefsfuU 
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B  o  o  fc  Gregory  the  Great  was  one  of  the  few  popei 
whofe  charader  has  been  diftinguiflied  by  fincere 
religion.  In  fome  we  fee  little  elfe  than  the  poli- 
tician, the  volpptuary,  and  the  hypocrite.  But 
in6ft  of  the  earlieft  poffeffors  of  the  papal  dignity 
difplay  a  nobler  life ;  and  among  thefe  Gregory  is 
remarkable  for  a  zeal  that  never  flept,  and  for  a 
piety  that,  though  always  eminently  a£live^  was  yet 
iDJudicioufly  auftere  \ 

His  father  was  a  nobleman,  who  educated  him 
for  civil  offices.  He  was  always  ftudious,  though 
fond  of  codly  habits  of  filk  and  gold ;  and  he  be- 
gan his  political  life  by  difcharging  (he  pSce  of  the 
city  pretor. 

Rei^igion  exciting  his  attachment, ^e  abandoned 

the  fcene$  of  ambition  wd  the  ornaments  of  luxury, 

'^nd  devoted  himfelf  to  aja  ecclefiaftical  life.     His 

father's  death   allowed   him  to  purfue   his  own 

wiOies. 

, .  Out  of  his  rich  inheritance  hi  buik  and  libe- 
rally endowed  fix  monafteries  in  Sicily>  and  one  in 
Rome.  In  this  he  unambitiouily  entered  as  a  pri- 
vate monk,  appointing  another  to  be  its  abbot. 
Having  provided  for  the  fupport  of  thefe  embli(h- 

'  Our  Venerable  Be4e  has  giv£n  a  Qtghc  fketch  of  the 
Pope's  Life  in  his  hiflorj'^,  L.  ^.  €.  f>  Gregory  of  Tours,  a 
ftill  more  ancient  writer,  fupplies  us  with  more  informa- 
tion, L.  lo.  c.  I.  Ifidonis^  Paultts  Diaconus,  Archbiihop 
Ado,  Simon  Metaphraftes,  and  others,  have  aUb  recorded 
him.  But  his  mod  elaborate,  though  not  mod  judicious 
biographer,  is  Joannes  Diaconus,  whofe  life^  with  the  other 
accounts,  is  prefixed  to  the  edition  of  Gregory^s  worlds  in 
jarge  folio.     Paris,  164O. 
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inents,  he  fold  the  reft  of  his  property,  and  divided  <^  ^^^  ^• 
it  among  the  poor  *. 

His  fevere  abftinence,  watchings,  prayef,  and 

ftudies,  occafioned  aprelTure  of  difeafe,  which  made 

his  life  a  continued  indifpofition  K     Though  pol^ 

feflfed  of  all  the  means  of  the  ampleft  indulgencet 

he  ufed  nothing  for  his  daily  food  but  raw  pulfe^ 

fent  by  his  mother*     In  this  extreme  aufterity  there 

is  nothing  to  admire  but  the  motive.    So  much 

felf-reftraint  as  will  produce  felf-gdvernment  is  wi^e 

and  falutary.     All  feverer  mortification  makes  a 

'  phantom  of  terror  of  that  religion  whofe  natural 

charafler  is  to  attraft  mankind  by.  her  fmiles^ 

her  fociability,  her  benignity,  and  her  fuitability  to 

every  climate  of  nature,  and  every  dais  of  mm* 

kind« 

*  Greg.  Toiiron.  L.  lO.  c.  ? .  Joan.  Diac.  L.  i.  TKTs 
latter  writer  has  crowded  the  fife  of  Gregory  by  a  feries  of 
miracles,  which  have  as  few  of  the  graces  of  fancy  «s  oC 
truth.  This  author  clofes  *  the  life  with  a  vition,  which  he 
boldly  claims  to  have  happened  to  himfelf.— -The  devil  caxne 
to  him  as  he  had  finiftied  his  fourth  book^  teized  zad  teni- 
fied  him  by  putting  oat  his  light.  Gregory  himfelf  and  two 
other  perfons  immediately  appeskPed  to  him,  ye*iUimiaatedl 
and  confoled  him !  As  he  had  givesi  about  a  hundftd  mi- 
racles very  liberally  to  Gregory,  he  ieems  to  have  though 
it  allowable  to  take  the  credit  of  a  little  one  to  himfelf. 

^  Gregory  himfelf  fays,  in  a  letter  to  Leander,  prefixe<I 
tp  his  Job,  ^  Many  years  have  roiled  over  me,  during  windgL 
'*  I  have  been  frequently  tormented  with  internal  pain«. 
*'  E^ery  hour,  every  nionient  I  languifti  under  the  evils  cf 
**  a  wcafk  and  difordered  (lomach.-  I  am  in  a  (low,  but  per- 
*'  petual  fever.  But  in  thefe  afHIdlions  I  recoiled  thaeCiod 
**  chaftifeth  every  fon  whom  he  receives ;  and  I  truft  that 
'*  the  more  1  am  oppreffed  with  prefent  evils,  the  more  ar- 
"  dently  I  fliall  pant  for  a  happy  eternity.*' 
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BOOK  The  accidental  fight  of  Englifh  yoath  cxpofed 
fo  fale  in  the  market-place  at  Rome,  excited  hi^ 
firft  wifhes  for  the  converfion  of  the  Anglo-Saxons. 
He  was  (truck  with  their  fair  and  beatitiful  couhte- 
nances :  he  inquired  who  they  were,  and  was  in- 
formed that  they  came  from  Britain^  where  the 
inhabitants  were  all  of  the  fame  complexion. 
When  he  heard  that  fuch  an  intereftiiig  race  were 
ftill  pagans,  he  groaned  heavily,  and  exctaimedy 
•'  Why  fliould  the  prince  of  darknefs  have  fuch 
•'  fplendid  fubjefts  1  Why  (houtd  the  mind  be 
**  fo  dark,  when  the  perfon  is  fo  beautiful  I'* 

His  fenfibility  was  excited.  On  learning  that 
their  name  was  Angles,  the  found  irtimediately  afr 
fociate^  itfeif  with  their  perfonal  appearance,  and 

his  religious  impreflions.     "  Angles  I  that  is  to  fay 
•'  angels.      They  have  angel  countenances,  and 

**  ought  to  join  the  angelic  companies.** 

That  fuch  a  people  ought  to  be  rn  the  poffeffion 

•of  a  religion  which  Gregory  confidered  to  be  the 

noblefl:  gift  of  happinefs  to  man,  was  his  next  aifo- 

ciation*    The  name  of  their  province,  Deira,  was  a 

confonancy  that  ftruck  him.  "  De  ira>  from  wrath  1 

•'  -^Yes,  from  the  wrath  of  God  they  muft  be 

•*  plucked,  and  brought  to  the  grace  of  Chrift." 

While  this  new  and  benevolent  idea  was  floating  ia 

his  mind,  he  heard  that  their  king^s  name  was  Ellaj 

and  with  all  the  ardour  of  that  fiheere  piety  wTiicb 

governed  his  aftions  he  e^jclaimed,  "  Alleluia!— 

*^  they  muft  fing  Alleluias  there  in  praife  of  iheii^ 

*«  Creator  V*  ^ 

^  Bede,  L*  2.  c.  ^ 
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Gregory  obtained  leave  from  the  pope  to  vifit  chap;, 
England  as  a  miflionary.  But  the  Roman  people, 
difturbed  that  a  man  who  was  then-  favourite  fliould 
andertake  fuch  a  perilous  enterprife,  raifed  fo  much 
clamour  at  his  departure  that  it  was  thought  pru- 
dent  to  recal  him  ^  y  and  he  was  afterwards  fent  to 
Conftantinopte  as  the  apoftolical  legate,  where  be 
compofed  his  expofitJons  on  the  book  of  Job. 

His  correfpondence  embraced  the  principal  re- 
gions of  the  known  world  in  the  different  ftages  of 
his  life.  We  have,  his  letters  to  perfons  in  Italy^ 
Sicily,  Malta,  France,  Spain,  Naples,.  Corfica,  Sar^* 
dinia,  Dalmatia,  Illyricum,  Corinth,  Antioch,  Con- 
ftantinoptej  Numidia,  and  other  parts  of  Africa^ 
His  numerous  letters  and  writings,  which  fill  fomc 
folio  volumes^  difplay  an  intelledual  aftivity  that,  m 
a  more  enlightened  age,  and  with  a  happier  educa- 
tion, would  have  obtained  no  fmall  proportion  of 
literary  celebruy* 

Before  he  was  pope  he  gave  fome  ^eftimonjf 
that  his  compaflionate  admiration  of  the  Englifli* 
captives  was  not  a  mere  tranGent  impreflion. 

A  LETTER  of  his  to  a  dignitary  in  Gaul  is  (till 
extant^  in  whiclthe  defires  him  to  buy  ibme  cloath» 
for  the  pot3T  Angle  youths  of  17  or  18  years  of 
age,  that  they  might  be  taken  into  monafteries  \ 

But  when  hewas^hofen  to  the  pontifical  dignity 
fee  determiofed  to- jealize  the  favourite  purpofe  of 
his  youth.  He  felefted  Auguftine  and  fome  other 
monks  to  proceed  to  England  ta  preach  Chrlftianityr 

*  Jo.  Diac   H.  L.  1.  c.  ^»»  *  See  hU  Letters,  p.  i56. 
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^  %u  ^  Th£y  had  not  journeyed  long  before  the  terrors 
of  a  fierce  unbelieving  nation^  and  the  difficulties 
©fan  unknown  langoage,  overcame  their  refolution. 
They  fent  back  Augudine  to  remonftrate  on  the 
danger,  and  to  perfuade  the  pope  to  abandon  his 
projeft.  Happily  for  England,  Gregory^s  mind 
yras  of  fterner  texture.  He  chided  their  timidity ; 
be  exhorted  them  not  to  be  deterred  by  the  fatigues 
of  the  journey,  or  falfe  reports ;  he  recommended 
them  to  the  Bifliop  of  Aries  in  France ;  and  topro^ 
duce  a  neceflary  fubordination^and  a  more  vigorous 
miffion,  he  conftiiuted  Auguftine.  their  fpiritual 
chiefs 

With  better  courage  they  renewed  their  Jour- 
ney, and  landed  in  Thanet.  It  was  aufpicioos  fo 
their  undertaking  that  the  Queen  of  Kent,  a  Frank* 
ifii  princefs,  was  a  Chriftiam 

By  the  aid  of  Franks,  as  interpreters,  they  feftt  a 
meffage  to  Ethelbert  the  fovereign  of  the  country, 
announcing  that  they  had  arrived  ftom  Rome  upon 
an  embafly  fo  momentous  as  to  bring  everlafting 
felicity  to  thofe  who  received  it.  Ethelbert  ordered 
them  to  approach  him.  With  a  fiiver  crofs  and  a 
pifture  of  Chrid  they  advanced,  finging  the  Litany. 
The  king  received  them  in  the  open  air,  that  he 
might  be  lefs  under  the  power  of  any  witchcraft. 
They  disclofed  their  wiflies,  and  received  tlus  manly 
and  fenfible  anfwer,  that  would  not  have  difgraced 
the  mod  enlightened  philofopher. 

**  Your  promifes  are  intereftmg,  but  as  they  are 
^  new  to  me,  and  uncertain,  I  cannot  forfake  the 

f  Bsdc,  1. 1,  c.  23.  who  gives  a  copy  of  lus  letter. 
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**  eftablifhed  cuftoms  of  my  nation-    The  diftance  chap. 

•*  which  you  have  traverfed  for  our  fakes,  and  your 

"  defire  to  impart  to  us  what  you  believe  to  be 

*'  true  and  ufeful,  entitle  you  to  our  hofpitality, 

•*  You  ftiall  be  fupplied  with  food,  and  we  Ihall 

**  not  forbid  you  from  preaching  your  religion  to 

•<  others  ^** 

They  entered  their  appointed  refidcnce  in  Can-? 
terbury,  and  began  a  life  of  rigid  piety.  Patient, 
indefatigable,  abftinent,  and  devout,  they  attradted 

.  the  popular  efteem;  and  the  converfion  of  the 
king  deciding  the  opinion  of  his  fubjefts,  their 
profelytes  became  numerous  ^ 

Gregory  watched  over  the  infant  eftablifliment 
with  paternal  care.  He  fent  additional  miilion^ries, 
with  garments,  relics  and  books.     He  diredled  the 

:  ordination  of  the  bifliops ;  and  to  fuit  the  preju- 
dices of  the  Englifh,  he  allo\ired  the  pagan  temples 
to  be  ufed  if  purified  ;  and  as  they  were  in  the  ha- 
bit of  facrificing  to  their  idols  cattle  on  certain  oc- 
fions,  he  permitted  the  cuftom  to  be  <:ontinued, 
but  the  viftims  to  be  offered  up  to  the  Deity  ^°. 

Having  eftablifhed  Chriftianity.  in  Kent,  Au- 
guftin  appointed  Mellitus,  one  of  his  fellow  mif- 
fibnaries,  to  announce  it  to  the  people  of  EiTex. 
The  king  at  this  time  was  Seberht,  the  nephew  of 
Ethelbert,  and  this  circumftance  opened  an  avenue 
for  the  promulgation.  It  fpread  through  the  pro- 
vince, and  Ethelbert  built  the  church  of  St.  Paul, 
in  London  ". 

•  Bede,  L,  i.  c.  25.  »  lb.  c.26. 

"•  db.  c.  30.  "  lb.  L.  a.  c.  3. 

Vol.  IV.  I  i 
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BOOK      On  the  deaths  of  Ethelbert  and  Seberht,  the 

VII  • 

new  religion  declined  under  the  hoftility  of  their 
fucceflbrs.  The  royal  oppofition  was  fo  vehement 
that  the  chief  ecclefiaftics  meditated,  and  fome  ef- 
fected a  temporary  retreat.  At  laft  the  monk 
who  on  Auguftin's  death  had  obtained  his  fupre- 
macy,  made  a  bold  effort  to  imprefs  the  mind  of 
•Eadbald,  the  king  of  Kent,  He  fuddenly  appeared 
before  him  with  his  body  bleeding  from  ftripes. 
Eadbald  inquired  who  had  been  the  author  of 
fuch  violence.  The  monk  informed  him  that  he 
i^as. preparing  to  abandon  the  country,  and  that 
the  Prince  of  the  apoftles  had  thus  feverely  chaf- 
tifed  him  for  fo  guilty  a  thought.  The  king  was 
^wed  by  the  narration,  and  thus  the  voluntary  fuf- 
ferings  of  Lawrence,  politically  referred  to  St. 
Peter,  caufed  the  perfecution  to  ceafe  "• 

Thb  people  of  London  were  more  intractable. 
They  would  not  re-admit  Mellitus,  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed their  bifliop,  preferring  their  ancient  priefts. 
But  in  640,  Earcomberhc,  the  fon  of  Eadbald,  re- 
moved the  idols  of  Kent  '^ 

Within  lefs  than  thirty  years  after  the  arrival 
of  Auguftin,  the  province  of  Northumbria  ex- 
changed the  abfurdities  of  idolatry  for  the  morals 
and  hopes  of  Chriftianity.  Edwin  had  addreffcd 
the  daughter  of  Ethelbert  by  her  ambafladors,  but 
the  lady  difliked  a  pagan  huiband.  Edwin  pro- 
nounced that  (he  and  her  attendants  ihould  enjoy 
their  faith  unmolefted,  and  that  he  himfelf  would 
have  its  merits  confidered ;  and  if  they  were  found 

"  Becfc,  L.  2.  c,6.  '^  Tb.  L.  3.  c.  8. 
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to  be  more  worthy  of  the  divine  Governor  of  the  c  h  a  p. 
world  than  his  national  tenets,  he  would  not  hefi- 
tate  to  embrace  it.  The  princefs  accepted  his 
hand  ;  and  in  615  Paulinus,  one  of  the  miflionaries 
fent  by  Gregory  to  England,  accompanied  her  to 
Edwin ;  but  his  firft  attempts  to  change  the  opi- 
nions of  the  people  were  unfuccefsful  '^ 

The  efcape  of  Edwin  from  the  dagger  of  the 
affaflin  ^^%  on  the  fame  night  in  which  his  queen  ex- 
perienced a  fafe  parturition,  difpofed  his  mind  to 
liften  to  the  fuggeftions  of  Paulinus,  who  pioufly 
referred  both  the  bleffings  to  the  divine  author  of 
the  faith  which  his,  queen  profeffed.  Edwin, 
whofe  mind,  however  valuable,  could  not  then, 
from  its  ignorance,  have  appreciated  Chriflianity 
from  its  evidences,  placed  his  religious  decifion 
upon  one  event.  He  was  about  to  march  his  army 
againft  the  king  who.  had  commifiioned  the  aflfaffin 
to  attack  him,  and  he  promifed  Paulinus  that,  if 
viQory  favoured  his  expedition,  he  would  renounce 
his  idols.  As  a  pledge  of  his  fincerity,  he  allowed 
Paulinus  to  baptize  his  new-born  daughter,  who 
was  the  firft  of  the  Northumbrians  that  'received 
the  ChrilUan  rke.  Edwin  fucceeded  againft  his 
enemies,  and  fulfilled  fo  much  of  his  promife  as  to 
abandon  his  idolatry.  He  was  not,  however,  one 
of  thofe  men  who  cafily  lay  afide  old  prejudices,  or 
haftily  adopt  new  opinions.  He  would  not  embrace 
Chriftianity  till  his  judgment  was  fatisfied.  Bede 
relates  tlfit  he  chofe  to  hear  very  diligently  Pau- 
linus explain  .the  religion,  and  that  he  alfo  conferred 

^  Bede,  L.  2  c.  9. 

**  See  Vol.  I.  of  this  Hiftory,  p.  276. 
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BOOK  much  with  his  wifeft  nobles  to  be  benefited  by 

VII.  ,    , 

their  judgment  upon  it.  Bede  adds,  that  as  he  was 
a  man  of  great  fagacity,  he  often  fat  by  himfelf, 
filenty  deliberating  what  he  ought  to  do,  and  to 
which  religion  he  fhould  adhere  ^\ 

While  his  mind  was  debating  with  itfelf  this 
great  queftion,  he  received  an  affectionate  let- 
ter from  Boniface,  who  then  held  the  papal  fee, 
forcibly  arguing  the  folly  of  idolatry,  and  eameftly 
recommending  him  to  embrace  the  Chriftian  faith  "• 
Edwin  flill  paufed;  but  at  length  determined  to 
convene  his  witena-gemot,  and  to  be  governed  by  its 
determination.  The  council  was  held,  in  which  one 
of  the  Saxon  witena  made  the  philofophical  fpeecb 
that  we  have  already  recorded ;  and  the  chief  of  the 
priefts  having  alfo  declared  for  the  new  religion,  it 
was  eftabliOied  in  Northumbria  '^  Chriftianity  has 
never  been  admitted  into  any  country  in  a  man* 
ner  more  worthy  of  itfelf,  or  more  creditable  to 
the  intelled  of  its  converts.  Both  Ethelbert  and 
Edwin  received  it  like  difpaffionate  fages.  Thpr 
faith  was  the  offspring  of  a  judgment  deliberate 
andjufL 

As  from  Ethelbert  the  facred  4ame  had  pro- 
ceeded to  Seberht  and  to  Edwin ;  fo  from  Edwin  it 
paffed  to  his  friend  Eorpwald,  the  King  of  Eaft 
Anglia.  Redwald,  the  preceding  fovereign,  had  been 
converted  in  Kent }  but,  on  his  return  into  Eaft 

**  Bede,  L.  2.  c.  9. 

'7  See  it  in  Bede»  L.  2»  c.  ic,  and  another  to  his  Qjiecn 
Adelberge,  q.  11. 

'^  Bede,  L.  2.  c.  13.  See  the  fpeech  of  the  Saxon  witaA 
in  firft  Volume  Ang.  Sax.  2789 
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AngKa,  his  wife  and  friends  induced  him  to  palter  chap. 
with  his  Chriftianity.  Defirous  to  pleafe  them,  and 
to  fatisfy  himfelf,  he  ufed  two  altars ;  one  for  his 
idols,  and  one  for  Chrift  '^  Eorpwald,  on  his 
death,  received  and  profeffed  it  with  more  con- 
ftancy  and  underftanding ;  but,  on  his  death  the- 
province  relapfed  into  pag^nifm  for  three  jears,  till 
his  brother,  Sigeberht,  who  had  been  baniflied  into 
France,  and  there  imbibed  Chriftianity,  reftored  it 
on  his  acceffion  *°. 

In  the  reign  of  Cynegils,  it  was  introduced  inta 
Weffex  "y  which  became  the  afcendant  kingdom  in 
the  Saxon  odarchy.  Birinus  obtained  a  commiffioa 
from  the  pope  to  preach  it  to  that  part  of  the  Englifli 
who  were  ftill  uninformed  of  it.  His  efforts  feem 
to  have  been  favoured  by  Ofwald,  King  of  Northum* 
bria,  who  flood  fponfor  to  Cynegils  upon  his  bap- 
lifm.  Cenwalch,  his  fon,  was  lefs  favourable  at  firft^ 
but  returning  from  his  exile,  he  adopted  it  again. 

The  midland  Angles,  a  branch  of  Mercia,  were 
led  into  Chriftianity  under  Peada".  His  friend 
Alfrid  impreffed  him  with  favourable  fentiments  of 
the  Chriftian  worftiip.  The  charms  of  Alhfleda, 
the  daughter  of  Ofwy,  were  refufed  to  a  pagan 
prince,  and  Peada  may  have  liftened  to  the  Chrif- 
tian teachers  with  more  earneftnefs  as  (he  was  to  bd 
his  reward ;  but  he  declared  that  his  acceptance  of 
Chriftianity  was  (incere,  even  though  he  (bould  bt 
puniflied  by  her  lofs.  ri 

His  father,  Penda,  was  hoftile .  to  Chriftianity* 
His  ferocious  mind  could  not  eftimate  the  value  of 

^  Bede,  2.  15.  *»  Bede,  2.  i|.  ""  Bedc,3.7.. 

'*  Bede,  3.?!, 

1^3 
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B  o  o  K  a  fyftem  fo  benevolent;  but  he  had  the  manly  feel' 
•  ing  of  the  virtue  of  confiftency.  From  thofe  who 
aflumed  the  Chriftian  faith  he  expefled  the  Chrif- 
tian  virtues.  "  I  defpife  thofe  miferable  beings,  who 
*'  do  not  obey  the  God  in  whom  they  believe,"  was 
a  juft  and  rational  fatire  ^K  The  death  of  Penda 
removed  the  principal  objeft  to  the  general  con- 
verfion  of  Mercia,  and  the  eleftion  of  Wulfhere 
completed  its  eftabli(hment*^ 

The  people  of  Effex,  at  the  requeft  of  Ofwy, 
King  of  Northumbria,  again  admitted  the  Chfif- 
dan  teachers.  Sigbercht  the  Little  ocafionally  vifited 
hh  friend  in  Northumbria,  and  Ofwy  held  familiar 
colloquy  with  him  on  the  fublime  topic.  He  fa- 
tirifed  the  gods  whom  man  could  fabricate  and  de- 
ftroy.  He  prefentcd  to  his  royal  friend's  contem- 
plation the  invifible  Almighty  and  Eternal  Being 
who  created  the  univerfe,  and  governs  it  by  his 
righteous  providence ;  whofe  will  it  was  the  delight 
of  reafon  to  know,  and  the  everlafting  happinefs  of 
mankind  to  obey  *\ 

His  mind,  enlarged  by  thefe  conferences,  Sig- 
"bercht  began  to  feel  the  value  of  Chriftianity. 
Cedd,  a  devout  man,  was,  with  another,  invited 
out  of  Mercia  to  accompany  him  to  Eflex,  and  the 
nation  yielded  to  their  zeal.  Some  little  variation 
enfued  in  a  fucceeding  reign ;  but  it  was  neither 
univerfal  nor  permanent* 

Sussex  was  the  laft  province  in  England  which 
acceded  to  the  rif olution  of  its  religious  fyftem.    It 

«  Bcdc,  3.  zi.  **  Bede,  3.  24.  *^  Bede,  3.  2?. 
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then  contained  7000  families.     Wulfhere,  King  of  ^  ^^^  ^* 
Mercia,  influenced  the  mind  of  Edilwalch,  the  So- 
vereign of  Suflex,  by  his  example  and  converfa- 
tion;  and,  on  his  baptifm,  prefented  him  with  the 
Ifle  of  Wight. 


I  i  4 
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VII. 


CHAP.    IL 

Itbe  Jnglo'Saxon  Te  Deum  and  Jubilate. 

BOOK  A  S  th(p  propofed  limits  of  the  work  allow  but 
jr\  a  contrafted  fpace  for  this  and  the  remain- 
ing article,  we  fhall  not  detain  the  mind  of  the 
reader  on  this  fubjeft  longer  than  to  prefent  to 
him  the  Te  Deum  and  the  Jubilate  in^  the  Anglo- 
Saxon. 

The  Te  Deum. 

The,  God,  we  heriath,  the,  Drihten  we  an-* 
dettath. 

The  aecne  fasder  eal  eorth  ewurthath. 

The  ealle  englas,  the  heofenas  and  ealle  an^ 
wealdum. 

The,  cherubim  and  feraphim  unablinnendlice 
ftefne  clypath, 

Halig  !  Halig  !  Halig  !  drihten,  God  wereda ! 

FuUe  fynt  heofenas  and  eorthe  maegenthrymmes 
wuldres  thines. 

The,  wuldorful  erndracena  wered. 

The,  witigena  hergendlic  getel. 

The  cythra  fcyned  herath  here, 

Thee  mbhwyrft  eorthena  halig  andet  gefomnung, 

Faeder,  ormagtes  masgen-thrymmes ! 

Arwurthne  thinne  fothne  and  anlicne  funu  j 

Haligne  witodlice  frefrigendre  Gaft. 

Thu,  cyng  wuldres  cyninges'  Chrifte, 


tl. 
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Thu,  faederes  ece  thu  eart  funu*  e  it  a  f. 

Tha  to  alyfenne  thu  anfenge  mann  thu  m 
afounedoft  fa^mnan  innath. 

Thu  oferfwithedum  deathes  angan  |  Thu  on« 
lyfdeft  gelyfedum  ricu  heofena. 

Thu  on  tha  fwithran  healfe  Codes  fetfl:  on  wul* 
dre  faederes. 

Dema  thu  eart  gelyfed  wefan  toweard. 

The  eornoftlice  we  halfiath  thinum  theowuoi 
gehelp,  tha  of  deorwyrthum  blode  thu  alyfdefl:. 

£ce  do  mid  halgum  thinum  wuldor  beon  for« 
gyfen. 

Hal  do  folc  thin ;  and  bletfa  yrfeweardnyffe  thine. 

And  gerece  hy  and  upahof  hy  oth  on  ecnecnyflc. 

Thurh  fyndrige  dagas  we  bletfiath  the 

And  we  heriath  naman  thinne  on  worulde  and 
a  woruld. 

Gemedema  daege  thifum  buton  fynne  us 
gehealdan. 

Gemihfa  ure,  Gemihfa. 

Sy  mildheortnys  thin  ofer  us  fwa  fwa  we  hyfatath 
on  the. 

On  the  ic  hihte;  ic  ne  beo  gefcynd  on  ec« 
nyffe "'. 

The  Jubilate,  . 

Drymath  drihtne  ealle  eorthan;  theowiath 
drihtne  on  blifTe ;  Ingath  on  gefihthe  his  on  blith* 
nefle. 

Witath  fortham  the  drihten  he  is  God  j  he 
worhte  qs,  and  na  we  fylfe  us ;  folc  his  and  fceap 
foftornothes  his 

f ^MS.  Cott.  J^ib,  Vefpafian,  A-  if 
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BOOK     Ingath  gatu  his  on  anddetnefle,  cafertunas  hit 
on  ymenum  anddettath 

Heriath  naman  his;  fortham  the  wynfum  is 
drihten,  on  ecnefle  mildheortnes  his,  and  oth  on 
cynrene  and  cynrene  fothfaeftnefs  his  ^^ 

*9  MS.  Cott*  Vitell.  E.  i8.  another  verfion  from  Vefpaf. 
A.  I.  may  be  feen  in  Wanley's  excellent  Catalogue  of  the 
Saxon  MSS.  p.  222u» 
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feOOK     VIII. 

Their  Language* 


CHAP.    I. 

On  the  Stru^ure  or  Mechanifm  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 

Language. 

TO  explain  the  hiftory  of  any  language  is  a  taflc  chap. 
peculiarly  difficult  at  this  period  of  the  world, 
in  which  we  are  fo  very  remote  from  the  era  of  its 
original  conftruftion. 

We  have  as  yet  witne^ed  no  people  in  the  aft  of 
forming  their  language,  and  cannot  therefore  from 
experience  demonftrate  the  fimple  elements  from 
which  a  language  begins,  nor  the  additional  organi- 
zation which  it  gradually  receives.  The  languages  of 
highly  civilized  people  which  are  thofe  that  we  are 
moft  converfant  with,  are  in  a  (late  very  unlike 
their  ancient  tongues.  Many  words  have  been 
added  to  them  from  other  languages  ;  many  have 
deviated  into  meanings  very  different  from  their 
primitive  fignifications  j  many  have  been  fo  altered 
by  the  changes  of  pronunciation  and  orthography^ 
as  fcarcely  to  bear  any  refemblance  to  their  ancient 
form.  The  abreviations  of  language,  which  have 
been  ufually  called  its  articles,  pronouns,  conjunc* 
tions,  prepofitions,  adverbs^  and  interjeftions ;  the 
tnfleftioos  of  its  verbs,  the  decleafioa$  of  its  aounS| 
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B  o  o  K  and  the  very  form  of  its  fyntax  have  alfo  under- 
gone fo  many  alterations  from  the  caprice  of  hu«> 
man  ufage,  that  it  is  impoffible  to  difcern  any  thing 
of  the  mechanifm  of  a  language  but  by  afcending 
from  its  prefent  ftate  to  its  more  ancient  form. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  is  one  of  thofe  ancient  lan^^ 
guages  to  which  we  may  fuccefsfully  refer,  in  our 
inquiries  how  language  has  been  conftrufted. 

As  we  have  not  had  the  experience  of  any  peo» 
pie  forming  a  language,  we  cannot  attain  to  a 
knowledge  of  its  mechanifm  in  any  other  way  than 
by  analyling  it  j  by  arranging  its  words  into  their 
different  claiTes,  and  by  tracing  tbefe  to  their  ele- 
mentary fources.  We  fliall  perhaps  be  unable  to 
.difcover  the  original  words  with  which  the  language 
began,  but  we  may  hope  to  trace  the  progrels  of 
its  formation,  and  fome  of  the  principles  on  which 
that  progrefs  has  been  made.  In  this  inquiry  I 
(hall  follow  the  fteps  of  the  author  of  the  Diverfions 
of  Purley,  and  build  upon  his  foundations ;  becaufi^ 
I  thuik  that  his  book  has  prefented  to  us  the  key 
to  that  mechanifm  which  we  have  fo  long  admired^ 
fo  fruitlefsly  examined,  and  fo  little  underftood. 

Words  have  been  divided  into  nine  claifes :  the 
larticle ;  the  fubftantive  or  noun ;  the  pronoun ; 
the  adjeftive ;  the  verb ;  the  adverb ;  the  prepofi. 
tion  ;  the  conjundion  j  and  the  interjedion» 

Under  thefe  claifes  all  the  Saxon  words  may  be 
arranged,  although  not  with  that  fcientific  precifion 
with  which  the  claffifications  of  natural  hiftory  have 
been  made.  Mr.  Tooke  has  aflerted  that  in  all 
languages  there  are  only  two  forts  of  words  necef^ 
fary  for  the  communication  of  our  thoughts,  and 
lo 
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therefore  only  two  parts  of  fpeech,  the  noun  and  chap. 
the  verb,  and  that  the  others  are  the  abreviations 
of  thefe.     That  nouns  and  verbs  are  the  moft  effett., 
tial  and  primitive  words  of  language,  and  that  ^11 
others  have  been  formed  from  them,  are  univerfal 
fefts,  which  after  rea^Jing  the  Diverfions  of  Purley, 
and  tracing  in  other  languages  the  application  of 
the  principles  there  maintained,   no  enlightened 
philologift  will  now  deny.     But  though  this  is  true 
as  to  the  origin  of  thefe  parts  of  fpeech,  it  may  be 
queftioned  whether  the  names  eftabliflied  by  con- 
ventional ufe  may  not  be  ftill  properly  retained, 
becaufe  the  words  now   clafled  as  conjunftions, 
prepofitions,  &c. ;  though  originally  verbs  are  not 
verbs  at  prefent,   but  have  been  long  feparated 
from  their  verbal  parents,  and  have  become  diftinft 
parts  of  our  grammatical  fyntax. 

That  the  conjunftions,  the  prepofitions,  the 
adverbs,  and  the  interjedions  of  our  language  have 
been  made  from  our  verbs  and  nouns^  Mr,  Tooke 
has^  fatisfaftorily  ihewn :  and  with  equal  truth  he 
has  affirmed,  tl^at  articles  and  pronouns  have  pro- 
ceeded from  the  fame  fource.  The  fame  may  be 
affirmed  of  adjectives*  Nouns  and  verbs  are  the 
parents  of  all  the  reft  of  language,  and  it  can  be 
proved  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  as  in  other  tongues, 
that  of  thefe  the  nouns  are  the  ancient  and  primi- 
tive ftock  from  which  all  other  words  have  brfinched 
and  vegetated. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  adjeftives  may  be  firft  noticed. 

The  adjeflives  which  are  or  have  been  partici- 
ples have  obvioufly  originated  from  verbs,  and  they 
are  by  no  means  an  inponfiderable  number. 
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BOOK     Adjectives  which  have  been  formed  from  par* 
ticiples,  as  aberendlie,  bebeodenlie,  &c.  are  refer« 

iable  to  the  fame  fource. 

But  the  large  proportion  of  adjeftives  are  eith^ 
nouns  ufefl  as  adjectives  %  or  are  nouns  with  an 
additional  fyllable.  Thefe  additional  fyllables  are 
or  have  been  meaning  words. 

Lie  is  an  Anglo-Saxon  word,  which  implies  fi- 
militude,  and  is  a  termination  which  includes  a  large 
clafs  of  adjeftives  *. 

Another  large  clafs  may  be  ranged  under  the 
ending  leas,  which  implies  lofs  or  diminution  ^. 

Another  clafs  of  adjeftives  is  formed  by  add- 
ing the  word  fum,  which  exprelTes  a  degree  or 
portion  of  a  thing  \  i 

Other  adjeftives  are  made  by  putting  the  word 
full  at  the  end  of  nouns  ^ 

A  LARGE  colledion  of  them  might  be  made, 
which  confift  of  nouns,  and  the  fyllable  ig,  as  blod* 
ig,  bloody ;  clif-ig,  rocky  \  crasft-ig,  fkilfuL   Other 

•  As  lath,  evil,  alfo  pernicious ;  leng,  length,  alfb  long ; 
hige,  diligence,  alfo  diligent,  &€• 

*  As  ceorlic,  vulgar,  ceorl-lic ;  cildlic,  childlike,  cild-lic ; 
ch'clic,  ecclefiaftical,  circ  lie  ;  crseftlic,  workmanlike,  craft- 
lie;  freolic,  free,  freo-  (a  lord)  lie;  freondlic,  friendly, 
freond-lic  ;  Godlic,  divine,  god- lie ;  gramulic,  furious,  gra* 
xna-  (anger)  lie  ;  faenlic,  muddy,  fen-lic,  &c. 

*  As  car-leas,  void  of  care,  car*leas  ;  craeftleas,  ignorant, 
craeft-leas ;  facenleas,  not  deceitful,  facen  leas ;  feoh-leas, 
snoneylefs,  dream-leas,  joylefs,  5cc. 

♦  As  fremfum,  benign,  freme-fum,  win-furatjoyful,  &c. 
'  As  facen- ful,   deceitful;    deorc-full,  dark;    ege-full, 

fear-ful,  &c. 
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jidje&ives  are  compofed  of  a  noun  and  cund  j  others  c  h  a  f. 
of  a  noun  and  bder,&c.  &c. 

After  thefe  examples,  it  will  be  unneceffary  to 
go  through  all  the  clafles  of  adjedives  to  fliew  that 
they  are  either  participles  of  verbs,  or  have  fprung 
from  nouns.  Every  one  who  takes  that  trouble 
will  be  convinced  of  the  faft.  I  will  only  remark^ 
that  the  Saxon  comparative  degree  is  ufually 
formed  by  the  addition  of  er.  Now  er  or  aer  is  a 
word  which  in\plics  priority,  and  is  therefore  very 
expreffively  ufed  to  denote  that  degree  of  fupe- 
riority  which  the  comparative  degree  is  intended  to 
afErm.  So  eft,  which  is  the  termination  of  the 
Saxon  fuperlatives,  is  a  noun  which  expreffes  mu- 
nificence or  abundance.  Tir  is  a  praefix  which 
makes  a  fuperlative,  and  tir  fignifies  fupremacy  and 
lord  (hip. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  vrRBs  have  eflentially  contri- 
buted to  form  thofe  parts  of  fpeech  which  Mr.  Tooke 
has  denominated  the  abbreviations  of  language.  The 
verbs,  however,  are  not  themfelves  the  primitive 
words  of  our  language.  They  are  all  in  a  ftate  of 
compofition.  They  are  like  the  fecondary  moun- 
tains of  the  earth — they  have  been  fornied  poflerior 
to  the  ancient  bulwarks  of  human  fpeech,  which 
are  the  nouns — I  mean  of  courfe  thoft  nouns  which 
are  in  their  elementary  ftate. 

In  fome  languages,  as  in  the  Hebrew,  the  verbs 
are  very  often  the  nouns  applied  unaltered  to  a 
verbal  fignification.  We.  have  examples  of  this 
fort  of  verbs  in  i)ur  Englifli  words,  love,  ha^e, 
fear,  hope,  dream,  flecp,  &<^.  Thefe  words  are 
nouns,  and  are  alfo  ufed  as  verbs.     Of  verbs  thu^ 
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BOOK  made  by  the  fimple  application  of  liouns  in  a  verbal 
form,  the  Anglo-Saxon  gives  few  examples. 

Almofl:  all  its  other  verbs  are  nouns  with  a  final 
fyllable  added,  and  this  final  fyllable  is  a  word  ex« 
preffive  of  motion,  or  aftion,  or  pofleffion. 

To  fhew  this  fad,  we  will  take  fome  of  the  An« 
glo-Saxon  verbs : 


Bad)  a  pledge. 
bxr^  a  bier\ 
bxth|  a  hatbn 
bat,  a  cluL 
bebod,  a  commands 
bidde>  a  prayer. 
bigy  a  crown, 
blifs,  joy. 
bloilmy  a  fio'wer. 
blotf  a/acrifice. 
bodt  an  edid, 
borg,  a  loan* 
bridl,'«  bridle. 
broCy  mifery. 
bye,  an  habitation. 
byfeg,  bufinefs, 
byfmr,  contumely. 
bytlay  a  builder. 
car,  care,    . 
ceap,  cattle. 
cele,  cold. 
cerre,  a  bending. 
cid,  ftrife. 
cnyt,  a  knot. 
compt  a  "battle. 
craeft,  art. 
curs,  a  curfe. 
cwid,  a  faying. 
cyrm,  a  noife. 
cyth,  kno9Mledge. 
co$9  akifs. 


bad-ian,  to  pledge* 
b«r-ani  to  carry. 
bstth-ian,  to  ^wajh. 
beat-an,  to  beat. 
bebod-an,  to  command* 
biddaiiy  to  pray. 
bigan^  to  bend. 
blifllan,  to  rejoice. 
bloftmian,  toblojjom* 
blotan,  tojdcrifice. 
bodian^  to  proclaim. 
borgian,  to  lend* 
bridlian,  to  bridle. 
-brocian,  to  affliS* 
byan,  to  inhabit. 
byfgian,  to  be  bufy. 
byfmrian,  to  deride, 
bytlian,  to  build. 
carian^  to  be  anxitus. 
ceapian,  to  buy. 
celfin,  to  cool. 
cerran,  to  return. 
cidan,  to  quarrel. 
cnyttan,  to  tie. 
compian>  tojight. 
crseftan,  to  build.    ' 
curfian,  to  eur/e* 
cwyddian,  to/ce]^, 
cyrman,  to  cry  out. 
cythan,  to  make  knowwm 
cyflaSf  to  ki/t. 
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Dal,  afkirt,  Daelan,  to  divide. 

daeg,  day.  daegian,  tojhxne. 

deag,  celaur*  deagan,  to  tinge.' 

.    If  we  go  through  all  the  alphabet  we  fliall  find 
that  mod  of  the  verbs  are  compofed  of  a  noun,  and' ' 
the  fyllables  an,  ian,  or  gan.     Of  thefe  additioAal: 
fyllables  gan  is  the  verb  of  motioii,  to  go,  or  the 
verb  agan,  to  poifefs,  and  an  (eems  fometimes  the 
abbreviatioa  of  afian,  to  giveS  and  fometimes  of , 
the  verbs  gan  and  agan;    Thus  deagan,  to  tinge, 
appears  to  me  deag-an,  to  give  a  colour ;  dselan, 
to  divide,  dael-an,  to  give  a  part;   coflan,  to  kif^ 
cofran,  to  give  akifs;  curfian,  to'  curfe,  curfan, 
to  give  a  curfe :  while  we  may  prefume  that  carian,. 
to  be  anxious,  is  car-agan,  to  have  care;  bloft*- 
mian,  to  bloiTom,  is  bloftm-agan,  to  have  a  flower  ; 
byan,  to  inhabit,  is  by-agan,  to  have  a  faabitatioQ., 
We  may  alfojay  that  cidan,  to  quarrel,  is  theab*. 
breviation  of  cid-gan,  to  go  to  quarrel ;  ba&thian,! 
to  wad),  is  baeth-gan,  to  go  to  a  bath ;  biddan,  to. 
pray,  is  bidde-gan,  to  go  to  pray.     The  Gothic 
to  pray,  is  bidgan. 

That  the  words  gan,  dr  agan,  have  been  abbret 
viated  or  fof tened  into  an,  or  ian,  can  be  proved  ' 
from  feveral  verbs.  Thus  fylgan,  or  filigian,  to 
follow,  is  alfo  1&lian>-^Thus  fleogan,  to  fly,  becomes 
alfo  fleon  and  flion>r->So  fbrhtigan,  to  be  afraid, 
has  become  alfo  forhtian.-^So  fundigan  has  be-. 
Qpme  fundian;  gethyldgian^  gethyldian.;  fengaiiy 

'  It  is  probable  that  anan  is  a  double  in6n*tive»  like  |;axi« 
gab  to  gOj  and  that  an  is  the  original  infinitive  of  the  Yer):> 
to  give.  -       '  ,      , 

.  YOI..IY.  ■■  ■  ■  •■■K'-fc?    '•';  ■• '••■^^    ■'.  -^ 
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BOOK  foan  and  fon ;  and  teogan,  teon«    The  examples  of 
^^^'     this  change  are  innumerable. 

This  abbreviation  is  alfo  proved  by  fo  many 
of  the  participles  of  the  abbreviated  verbs  endmg 
m  gend,  thus  fliowing  the  original  infinitive  to 
have  been  gen ;  as  frefriaU)  to  comfort,has  its  par- 
ticiple, frefergend  ;  fremian,  to  profit,  freomigend ; 
&lian  has  fuligend;  gaemnian,  gaemnigend,  &c* 
Many  verbs  are  compofed  of  the  terminations 
above-mentioned,  and  of  words  which  exifl:  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon,  not  as  nouns  but  as  adjedives,  and 
of  fome  words  which  are  not  to  be  met  with  in  the 
Anglo* Sa^on,  either  as  nouns  or  adjedives»  But 
fo  true  is  the  principle,  that  nouns  were  the  pri* 
initive  words  of  thefe  verbs,  and  that  verbs  are  but 
the  nouns  with  the  additional  final  iyllables,  that 
vm  fliall  very  frequently  find  the  noun  we  fearch 
for  exifting  in  the  ftate  of  a  noun  in  fome  oC  thofe 
languages  which  have  a  clofe  affinity  with  the 
Anglo-6axon»  This  language  meets  our  eye  in  a 
very  advanced  ftate,  and  therefore  when  we  de» 
compofe  it  we  cannot  exped  to  meet  in  itlelf  all 
its  elements.  Many  of  its  elements  had  dropped 
out  of  its  vocabulary  at  that  period  wherein  we 
find  it,  juijt  as  in  modern  Englifh  we  have  droj^ped 
a  great  number  of  the  words  of  our  Anglo-Saxon 
aikceftors.  In  this  treatife,  which  the  necel&ry 
limits  of  my  publication  compel  me  to  mdke  very 
x:dncUe,  I  can  only  be  expeded  to  give  a  few  in* 

ftances. 

.....  .1 

BfikAK  is  to  bring  forth,  or  produce;  t&sTM. 
is  no  primitive  noun  anfwering  to  this  verb  in  lilt* 
Anglo-Saxon,  ^\xi  thtfra  is  in  the  FranMheofifc, 
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where  we  find  bar  is  fruit,  or  whatever  the  earth  chap. 
produces :  ber-an  is  therefore  to  give  fruit,  or  to 
produce*.  So  masrfian,  to  celebrate,  is  from  fegan^ 
to  fpeak,  and  fome  noun  from  which  the  adjedive 
masra,  illuftrious,  had  been  formed.  The  noun  is 
not  in  the  Saxon,  but  it  is  in  the  Francotheotifc, 
where  mera,  is  fame,  or  rumour,  therefore  masrfian, 
to  celebrate  a  perfon,  is  mera-fegan,  to  fpeak  hts 
&me.  I  have  obferved  many  examples  ^f  this 
fort. 

In  fearching  for  the  orignal  nouns  from  which 
verbs  have  been  formed  we  mud  always  confider 
if  the  verb  we  are  inquiring  about  be  a  primitive 
verb  or  a  fecondary  verb,  containing  either  of  the 
praefixes  a,  be,  ge,  for,  on,  in,  to,  with,  &c.  &c« 
In  thefe  cafes  we  muft  (trip  the  verb  of  its  praefix^ 
and  examine  its  derivation  under  its  earlier  form. 
The  verbs  with  a  prsefix  are  obviouily  of  later 
origin  than  the  verbs  to  which  th^  prsfix  has  not 
been  applied. 

Sometimes  the  verb  coniifts  of  two  verbs  ptit 
together,  as  gan-gan,  to  go ;  fo  for  letan,  to  difmift 
or  le^ve,  is  compofed  of  two  verbs,  faran,  to  go^ 
fastan,  to  let  or  fufier,  and  is  literally  to  let  go. 

Th£  Anglo-Saxon  nouns  are  not  all  of  the  fame 
antiquity,  fome  are  the  primitive  words  of  the  lan<» 
guage  from  which  every  other  has .  branched,  but 
feme  are  of  later  date. 

.  Wb  have  mentioned  the  nouns  of  which  the 
a^i(<Sdves  and  the  verbs  have  been  formed.  Such 
Amiis  are  among  the  earUeft  of  the  language.  But 
die  more  ancieBt  nouns  having  been  applied  I* 
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^  vm  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  adjeftives  and  the  verbs,  a  more  recent 
feries  of  nouns  has  been  made  by  fubjoimng  new 
terminations  to  the  adjedives  and  verbs.  Thus  we 
have  traced  the  noun  car  to  the  adjedive  car-fulL 
But  this  adjedive,  having  been  thus  formed,  has 
become  the  bafis  of  a  new  fubftantive,  by  the  ad- 
dition of  the  fyllable  nyife,  an4  thus. we  have  car* 
fuhiyfle.  In  the  fame  way  the  new  noun  carleaf* 
nefs  has  been  made.     So  facenfulnefs,  &c.  &c. 

A  GREAT  many  nouns  have  been  made  from 
verbs;  as,  gearcung,  preparation,  from  gearcifin, 
to  prepare ;  gearnung,  earning,  from  gearnian, 
to  earn ;  gealcung,  an  aiking,  from  geafcian,  to 
afk;  gebicnung,  a  prefage,  ,from  gebicnian,  to 
fhew,  &c, 

,  A  NEW  fet  of  fecondary  nouns  has  been  ma4^ 
by.conibining  two  more  ancient  nouns.  Thus 
accorn,  an  acorn,  is  made  up  of  ac,  an  oak  and 
corn,  and  thus  accorn  is  literally  the  corn  of  the 
oak;  fo  ceapfcipa  is  a  merchant  (hip ;  ceapmana 
merchant^  from  ceap^  origmally  cattle^  and  after- 
wards property,  or  bufinefs  ;  ai^d  the  other  nouns, 
fcipa,  a  (hip;  and  man,  a  inan.£^^  Thus  ^eaflerwara, 
citizens,  literally  cea(kr,  a  city^;  and.  warg^  men. 
So  burg- wara,  citizens,  frpm  burg  and  wara».  So 
^prldom,  freondfcip,  &c.  ,  .      ,    :.  ,     ,     . 

•  Ac  Rjp^AT  many  fc^ohdary  ^c^quns  .^  ha;  fceen 
made  by  adding  nouns  of  me^iqg:  tpripijiatiqns, 
wliicharejn  fa(^  other  nouns,  as  eflf^y .  or  neffe ; 
^d;  er  ;  ing.j.lp^fte;  dom,  rice^.had  ;  i^jipe;  ff^tfUr 

;.  A  VERY  largejBrpROKtfon./?*  vijPMP^  i^^ebccn 
W%»by  mh'^E  ^^^.  P^i«utiv^.ftowt^  a  vafiety ^of 
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figurative  meanings.  Thus  originally  ceap,  cattle',  ^  ^  -^ 
came  afterwards  to  exprefs  bufinefs,  alfo  fale,  and 
alfo  food.  So  cniht,  a  boy,  a  fervant,  a  youth,  a 
difciple,  a  client,  and  a  foldier ;  crasft,  art,  is  alfo 
workman(hip,.ftrength,  power,  and  cutihing.  But 
an  hundred  examples  might  be  adduced  on  this 
topic. 

This  view  of  the  decompofition  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  language  exhibits  the  fame  principles  of 
mechanifm  which  may  be  found  in  other  lan- 
guages. They  appear  very  confpicuoufly  in  the 
Welfli  language,  which,  from  the  long  feclufion  of 
the  Welfli  nation,  has  retained  more  of  its  ancient 
form  than  any  other  language  now  fpoken  in  Eu- 
rope.    They  may  be  alfo  feen  in  the  Gaelic. 

Having  thus  fuccinftly  exhibited  the  Anglo^ 
Saxon  language  in  a  (late  of  decompofition,  we 
may*  form  fome  notion  of  its  mechanifm  and 
progrefs. 

The  primitive  nouns  expreffing  fenfible  objeds, 
having  been  formed,  they  were  multiplied  by  com- 
binations with  each  other.  They  were  then  ap- 
plied to  exprefs  ideas  more  abflraded.  By  adding 
to  them  a  few  expreflive  fyllables,  the  numerous 
claffes  6f  verbs  and  adjeftives  arofe;  and  from 
thefe  again  other  nouns  and  adjedlives  were  formed. 
The  nouns  and  verbs  were  then  abbreviated  and 
adapted  into  conjun£tions,  prepofitions^  adverbs, and 
interjedions.  The  pronouns  were  foon  made  frpm 
a  fenfe  of  their  convenience ;  and  out  of  thefe  came 
the  articles.  ,  To  illuftrate  thefe  principles,  from  the 
variouB  langiiages  which  I  have  examined,  would 
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BOOK  expand  thefe  few  pages  into  a  volume,  and  would 
be  therefore  improper ;  but  I  can  recommend  the 
iubjed  to  the  attention  of  the  philological  ftudent, 
with  erciy  aflfurance  of  a  fuccefsful  refearch. 

The  mjiltiplicatioil  of  language  by  the  meta* 
phorical  application  of  nouns  to  exprefi  other 
nouns,  or  to  fignify  adjedives,  may  be  obferved 
VOL  all  languages.  Thus,  beorht,  light,  was  applied 
to  exprefs  bright,  fhining,  and  illuftrious*  SO 
deop,  the  fea,  was  applied  to  exprefs  depth. 

A$  a  fpecimen  how  the  Anglo-Saxon  language 
has  been  formed  from  the  multiplication  of  fimple 
words,  I  will  (hew  the  long  train  of  words  which 
have  been  formed  from  a  few  primitive  words,  t 
fele£t  four  of  the  words  applicable  to  the  mind. 
The  numerous  terms  formed  from  them  will  illuf- 
trate  the  preceding  obfervations  on  the  mechanifm 
'of  the  language. 

Ancient  noun : 
HvGi,  or  higCf  mind,  or  thought. 
Secondary  meaning  : — care,  Migeneefjitufy. 
Hoga»  care. 
HogUf  care,  induflryf  effort* 

Adjedlive,  being  the  noun  Co  applied : 

higey  ^tllgentiJluSoust  attentive*  f 

hoga^  prudent  i  foUcitous. 

Verbs  from  the  noun : 

hogian,      to  meiRtate,  toftudy^  totiini,  i§  h  wifi,  #•  Ar 

anxious  i  and  hence  t$  grmm. 
hygian,  7  fQ^^^^  fQ  be/oSdtoMs,  to  enjea^mtr. 

Thb  verbi  by  ufe,  liaving  gained  new  Ihades  of  meaniii||[ 
and  applications^  we  meet  with  it  again  ;  as, 

Idcgan,  1  tofiudjt  to  expkn,  to  feck  nfebmwifyf  «•  mIw* 

hycgan, )       vomt^  tojiruggk. 
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Secondary  noun  derived  from  the^erbi  C  II  A  #. 

]u>gung»  care,  ^f^^  miniwmr.  «    _  ^ 

Secondary  noons  compounded  of  the  ancient  noon  an4 
another} 

higecrcftt  aeutenefs  of  mhuL  ^ 

higeleaft)  negUgeneif  eareUffnefi. 
higelbrga,  anmeiiet^  mental  g^ie/i* 

hygtlcsSk,  folly,  nuJiufiffeuttXty* 

hygefceafty  the  mind  or  tbougki, 

Adjedives  compofed  of  the  ancient  noun  and  a  meanifl|g 
word: 

hygeleafey  void  of  nund,  fooyh. 

hogfullf  anmous,  full  of  cote* 

hige  frod>  ^fe,  prudent  in  nund. 

hige  leas,  negSgent,  incurious* 

hige  ftrangy  Jlrong  in  mind* 

higethancle,  cautious,  providentf  tbougiifid.    , 

Adverbs  from  the  adjedive : 

higeleas  lice}  negligently ,  incuriou/ty» 
hogfuU  lice^  anxioufly. 

Ancient  noun  2 

Mo^,  tbi  mind  I  ^alib  faffion  and  irritMBiy* 
Verb: 

modian,  1  to  he  higb  nundedm 
modi^an»  >  to  rage. 
modgiauy }  tofwett. 

Adjeftives  compofed  of  the  noun  and  another  word  or 
iyllable :  y 

modeg>  lirritaili. 

modigy  ^  angry,  proud* 

modfult  fuU  of  mind,  irritahk* 

jnodga,  ilatid,  frond,^  diftingm/kuU 
<  WlMtmXM^finridin  mhsd. 
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II  p  O  K  modiliC)  magHomMous, 

^III.   ^  mod  IcaSf  vneak-mimdul,  pttfiUanimHu. 

mod  ftatholj  firm-mindid* 

modthwer,  /«//^«/  /«  m/W,  meek,  mildm 
Secondary  nouns  compofed  of  the  ancient  noun  and  fbme 
other : 

mod  gethanc,  thoughts  of  the  mindt  counciL 

mod  gethohtf  firength  ofmlni^  reafoning. 

mod  gewinne,  confiiSls  of  mind, 

modes  mynla, ,  the  affeQions  of  the  mini^the  inclinations* 

modhete,  heat  of  mind — anget, 

modle^fte,  foliy»  pufillanimity^  Jlothfulnefs. 

modhefTe,  pride. 

modfefa^  the  imelleSi—fenfation'^intelligence, 

mod  {oTgt  grief  of  mind. 
Secondary  nouns  of  ftill  later  origin,  having  been  formed 
after  the  adjedlives,  and  compofed  of  an  adjective  and  an- 
other noun : 

modignefle, 

modinefTct  moodinefs,  pride,  animofity, 

mod  feocneffet  Jicknefs  of  mind* 

mod  ftatholnyfFe,  firmnefs  of  mind ,  faftitude*. 

mod  fumneiTe^.  concord. 

modthzrnefle,  patience^  meeknefs. 
-Adverb  formed  from  the  adjedliye : 

modiglice}  proudly,  angrily* 

The  ancient  noun : 

Gewit     I  *^  mind ^ genius^ the  intettia'^tbijinjt. 
Secondary  meaning  :~««;j/&'i?/w—/rW/««. 
Noun  applied  as  an  adje<ftive : 

wita, 
,    witc,  !wife-^JkilfuL 

Gewitay  confcions;  hence  a  witnefs* 
Verb  formed  from  the  noun : 

witaui      to  know,  to  perceive* 

gewitan,  to  under/land^' 

Vfittgizxif  to prophiey.  »  .t   .    .t 

Adjeaives  compofed  of  the  ancient  tiouni  tod  an  idUBtio&al 
fyllabk  or  word :  i   ;    :, 
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wittigy  wtfif  Jkilled,  i9pmHUt  pruiknU 

-'-  gc^witigy  knowing^  nnifot  intillfgint, 

gc  witleasy        ignorant^  fooiifllf. 

ge  wittig>  intilligent^  c&nfnwt*  ' 

ge  witfcocy        /'//  in  mindt  demoniac ^ 

wltoly  wittoly    *wi/i%  kno-'wing. 
Secondary  nouns  formed  of  thc^  ancient  noun  and  another 
noun : 

witedom»      the  knowledgt  of  judgment  f  prediSiion. 

witega,         a  prophet. 

witegungy    prophecy. 

wite  faga,     a  prophet. 

gewitleady  folly »  madne/s. 

ge  wit  locay  the  mind* 

ge  witnefsy  nuitnefs. 

gewitfcipey  nuitnrfs. 

wite  clofey    trijies, 

witword,       the  anfnjHr  of  the  nvifi. 
Nouns  of  more  recent  date^  having  been  formed  out  of  the 
adjedtives ; 

gewitfeocnefs,  infawty. 

witigdom,         knowledge ^  wfikmf  prefcitna. 

witolne(re>         knowledge ,  njoijdom. 
Secondary  adjeAive,  or  one  formed  upon  the  iecondary  npun  * 

witedomlic,  prophetical. 
Conjundtions : 

Adverbs  formed  from  participles  and  adjefitves  : 
witendlice,     knowingly. 
wittiglice> 

thank,    7  the  wilL 
thoncy    3  thought. 

Secondary  meaning :— ox  m3  of  the  n»iU^  or  tbamks. 


^{^?»       \acoimdl. 
gethmg,  S 

Axid  from  the  confequence  conferred  by  fitting  at  the  coaa* 
cil|  came 

gethi&cthi    bnmt  digidtj. 
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BOOK  Verfai  formtd  fimn  tilt  ADon : 

thencany  ]     cowfubr^ 

cethencany       *>  .  ^4.  . 
gethengcan,     J^^*^* 

dlingan*  to  aJdri/s,  tojpudt  t9  JupfUtaiif. 

gethancmetaiiy     to  confidor^ 
Adjeftives  formed  from  the  ancient  noon : 

gethancoly  miniftd* 

thancful>         thankful,  ingndotu,  eoaN^m 
tbancwurth,    gtatofid^ 
thanoolniod»    prowdont,  njoifi* 
Secondary  noun  formed  from  the  veil>2 

getheahCt  coimeiL 

getheahtere»  cotm/kUor. 

thankung^  tbtmktng* 

thancmetuncgf  dMorsihm^ 

Secondary  verb,  from  one  of  thefe  iecondary  noims  ; 
geUieahtiant        to  tomfiih* 

More  recent  noun>  formed  from  the  fecondary  verb  t 

getheahtingy       eomdl'^confiJtiUion^ 
Another  fecondary  verb : 

YmbetheDcan>     to  think  aboni  Mpr  thing. 
Adjedtiye  from  a  fecondary  verb  1 

getheahtendlicy    confiJting^ 
Adverb  from  one  of  the  adjedives  I 

thaacwurthliccy  g/ratofnU/^ 
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C  H  A  P.    IL 

Oh  th6  Originality  of  the  AnglthSaxm  Language. 

IT  is  diffiqilt  to  afcertain  the  originality  of  the  chap. 
Saxon  language ;  becaufe,  however  rude  the 
people  who  ufed  it  may  have  appeared  to  us,  it  is 
a  fad  that  their  language  comes  to  us  in  a  very 
cultivated  (hape. 

Its  cultivation  is  not  only  proved  by  its  co* 
pioufne&— -by  its  numerous  fynonimes — by  the 
dedenfion  of  its  nouns — the  conjugation  of  its 
verbs — ^its  abbreviated  verbs,  or  conjandions,  ad« 
verbs,  and  prepoHtions,  and  its  epithets  or  adjec^ 
lives ;  but  alfo  by  its  immenfe  number  of  com- 
pound words  applying  to  every  ihade  of  meaning. 

By  the  Anglo-Saxon  appearing  to  us  in  a  ft  ate 
fo  advanced  it  is  very  difficult  to  afcertain  its  ori- 
ginality. It  is  difficult,  when  we  find  words  cor« 
refponding  with  thofe  of  other  languages,  to  dif« 
tinguifh  thofe  which  it  originally  had,  like  the  terms 
of  other  tongues,  and  thofe  which  it  has  imported* 

The  conjugation  of  its  fubftantive  verb,  bpw« 
ever,  proves  that  it  is  by  no  means  in  its  ftate  of 
original  purity ;  for  inftead  of  this  being  one  verh^ 
with  inflexions  of  itfelf  throughout  its  tenfes,  it  is 
compofed  of  the  fragments  of  no  fewer  than  five 
fut)ftantive  verbs,  the  primitive  term^  of  which  ap^ 
pear  in  other  languages*  The  fragments  of  tfaeii 
five  words  are  huddled  together  in  the  Anglo* 
SaxQQ^  and  thus^  make  op  its^ufual  conju^^ttioos*  - 
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BOOK      Xo  perceive  this  curious  faft,  it  will  be  ufeful  to 
recoiled  the  fame  verb  in  the  Greek  and  Latin. 

In  the  Greek  the  verb  ci/xi  is  regularly  de- 
fle£led  through  almoft  alt  its  tenfes  and  perfons. 
In  the  Latin  it  is  otherwife.  We  begin  thefe  with 
fum^  and  pafs  direflly  to  the  inflexions  of  another 
word  more  like  the  Greek  i\^hi\  but  the  inflec- 
tions oifum  are  frequently  intermixed.     Thus, 

Sum,  fumus; 

es,  eftis* 

eft,  funt. 

Here  we  fee  at  one  glance  two  verbs  deflefKng ; 
the  one  into  fum^  fumus^  funt ;  the  other  into  es, 
eji^  ejiis.  In  the  imperfeft  and  future  tenfes  eram 
and  ero^  we  fee  one  of  the  verbs  continuing ;  but 
in  the  perfeft,  fui^  a  new  defleding  verb  fuddenly 
appears  to  us : 

fui^    fuijli^    fuit,    fuimuSy    ful/iis^    fuerunt. 

la  another  of  its  tenfes  we  have  the  curious  exhi- 
bition of  two  of  the  former  verbs  being  joined  to- 
gether to  make  a  new  inflexion ;  as, 
fuero^  fuerisy  fuerit^  &c. 
This  IS  literally  a  combination  of  fui  and  ero\ 
which  indeed  its  meaning  implies,  "  /  Jhall  have 
heenJ* 

The  Anglo-Saxon  fubflantive  verb  is  alfo  com- 
poi^d  out  of  feveral  verbs.  We  can  trace  no  fewer 
fhan  five  in  its  different  inflections. 

lam^    eom,  eart,     ys,     fynd,     fynd,      fynd. 
/  wasy  W3BS,  waere,  wses,  waeron,  waeron,  wseron* 
beo,   by  ft,     byth,beoth,    beoth,   beoth* 

The  mfinitive  is  been,  or  welan^  to  be. 
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Thefe  are  the  common  inflexions  of  the  above  chap- 
tenfes ;  but  we  fometimes  find  the  following  Varia- 
tions : 

for  I  amy  we  fometimes  have  €om,,ara,  cm,  beo, 

for  thou  arty  we  have  occafionally  eart>  arlh, 
bift,  es,  fy ; 

for  he  isy  we  have  ys,  bitb,  fy  ; 
and  for  the  plural  We  have  fynd,  fyndon,  fynt, 
fien,  beoth,  ^nd  bithon. 

In  thefe  inflexions  we  may   diftinSly  fee  five 
verbs,  whofe  conjugations  are  intermixed.  . 
eom,  es,       ys,  are  of  one  family,  and 

.' tefemble  the  Greek  iifAi. 
ar,  arthj^  fl/ii  am,  are,    proceed  frgm  another  pe-. 

rent,  and  are  Hot  unlike 
H     .  the  Latin  dram. 

fyar.  -ify>       fy^    fyJ^dj      ^^^  from  another,  and 
c,    ■  ■  .    recal  to  .our  minds  the 

Latin  fum  and  funt. 

W2es,  wsre,  waes,  wasron,  (eem  referable  to  another 

branch,  of  which  the 
infinitive^  wefan,  was 
retained  in  the  Anglo* 
Saxon. 

beon,bifl:,     bith,  beoth,    belong  to  a  diftind  fa- 

mily,  whofe  infinitive^ 
beon,  was  kept  in  ufe« 

But  it  is  curious  to  confider  the  fource  of  the  }aft 

verb,  beo  and  beon,  which  the  Flemings  and  Gerr 

mans  retain  in  ik  ben  and  ick  bin,  /  am* 

The  verb  beo  feems  to  have  been  derived  from 

the  Gmmerian  or  Celtic  language,  which  was  the 
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»  o  o  K  t^tlitUt  that  appeared  in ,  Europe ;  becaufe  the 
Welfh,  \vhich  has  retained  moft  of  this  tongue,  has 
the  infinitive,  bod,  and  feme  of  its  infleftionSf  The 
perfect  tenfe  is 

bum,  buoft,  bu,  buam,  buac,  buant. 
Th£  Anglo-Saxon  article  is  alfo  compounded  of 
two  words )  as 

Nom*  Se,  feo,  that. 
Gen.  thacs,  thtere,  this. 
Dat.  tham,   thaere,  tham. 

Ace.  thone,  tha,      that. 

Se  and  fiat  are  obvioufly  diftind  words. 

When  we  confider  thefe  fafls,  and  the  many 
Angb-Saxon  nouns  which  can  be  traced  into  oth^ 
Iswgnages,  it  cannot  be  affirmed  that  the  Anglo* 
Saxon  exhibits  to  us  an  original  language.  It  is 
an  ancient  language,  and  has  preferved  mach  of 
tint  primitive  form  ;  but  a  large  portion  of  it  feems 

to  have  been  made  up  fronvother  ancient  languaget* 


' .  « 
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CHAP.   ill. 
On  the  Copioufnefs  {ftbe  S^tcpn  Lanpuiige, 

THIS  language  has  been  thought  to  be  a  ytgj  c  ha  r« 
rude  and  barren  tongue,  incapable  of  ex- 
preflioig  any  thing  but  the  molt  fimple  and  barbar- 
ous ideas.  The  truth,  however,  is,  that  it  is  a 
very  copious  language,  and  is  capable  of  expreffiiig 
any  fubjed  of  human  thought.  In  the  technical 
terms  of  thofe  arts  and  fciences  which  have  been 
difcovered,  or  much  improve^),  fince  the  Norman 
Conqueft,  it  muft  of  courfe  be  deficient.  But 
books  of  hiflory,  belles  lettres,  and  poetry,  may  be 
now  written  in  it,  with  confiderable  precifion  and 
correftnefs,  and  even  with  much  difcriminatioOt 
and  fome  elegance  of  expreflion. 

Thi  Saxon  abouads  with  fynonimes.  I  will 
give  a  few  inftances  of  thofe  tirtiich  my  memorir 
can  fupply.    To  ^fxprefs 


[an* 

Woman* 

tptafd^ 

Idtt. 

akb. 

iff^ff* 

fira. 

femne. 

calla. 

uktffh* 

{^uina* 

cwt* 

h«leth. 

mtowla. 

wer* 

bind* 

lAucm 

mem&entf 

folc. 

piga- 

Secgelderbamum.     Gebedda* 
For  perfSHU  poflefliag^  Power  aod  authority  thejf  nfiiH 
wal(kndfiv  baUor. 

brego*  Intingaia* 
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B  O  O  RL                      brema.  drihten. 

_1"J:_,                      brytta.  ealdor. 

frea.  hlaford. 

tyr.  bcom. 

hold.  wetha* 

theo4ne.  here* 

toEtan.  refwa* 
Befides  the  compounds 

*  ''       folccs  refwan.  leodhata. 

iblc  togah*  heathorinc. 
wigina  balder.     ^      leOda  refwan. 
:  burga  ealdor.        -  .acthelboren. 

rlceiDaa.f  frymthawal  dcnd. 

And  befides  thp  o^cial  naoies  of 

cypiDg.  *        eorl. 

ealddrman.  thegn.  ^ 

.  ^  f         heretogas.  gefithcundemant  &c«; 

FoflPROFSRTr  they  bad  in  nfe  thr  teons 
..    yrfc.  ^eat. 

reaf.  fine. 

•  /  •  f      .  ;         I  ■        . 

«enta.  ceap. 

fcoh. 
Befides  the  metaphors  from  the  metali  and.  coins. 

Itf  a  poem  we  find  the  following  fyaonimoas  terms  \^d 
to  ezpre(& conyiyial  fhouting.  ;.    ,  .    ^   : 

hlydde.  ftrymde. 

hlyned,  gelyde.  '.    »  :  ^ 

dyned. 
To  the  Mind  we  find  feveral  words  appropnated. 
mod.  fefa.  higefceft. 

gethanc.  mod-fefa.  ingehrgd. 

ferth.  gemynd.  mod*gedioht. 

hige.  gefraege.  gethoht.. 

hrether.  gewit«  orthane. 

gewit  loca*        *  ^tincofa.  andgit.  - 

For  knowledge  and  kammg  they  had  lift>  crctft,  Icomimgi 
leornefle. 

For  thefeay  *        ' 

'*ryA:*^MJ^      mwc.       '^    '«glM^.' 
loge.  y th,  ■  wsetere ji' ''" 
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fe.  garfecg.  holm.  C  H 

ea.  ftream.  fewe.         *  ^  _ 

flode.  wUlflod. 

.Befides  numerous  metaphors  ;  as 

Swan-i-ade. 

Ganotes  balhi  &c. 

For  Poetry  and  Song, 

koth.  dreamnefle. 

fitt.  gethwere. 

gyd-  fpell. 

fang. 

They  had  a  great  number  of  words  for  a  ftiip ; 
and  to  exprefs  the  Supreme  they  ufed  more  words 
and  phrafes  than  I  can  recoiled  to  have  feen  in  any 
other  language. 

Indeed  the  copioufnefs  of  their  language  was 
receiving  perpetual  additions  from  the  lays  of  their 
poets.  \  have  already  mentioned  that  the  great 
features  of  their  poetry  were  metaphor  and  peri- 
phrafis.  On  thefc  they  prided  themfelves.  To 
be  fluent  in  thefe  was  the  great  obje£t  of  their  emu- 
lation ;  the  great  teft  of  their  merit.  Hence  Ced- 
mon,  in  his  account  of  the  deluge,  ufes  near  thirty 
fynonimous  words  and  phrafes  to  exprefs  the  ark  \ 
They  could  not  attain  this  defired  end  without 
making  new  words  and  phrafes  by  new  compounds^ 

'  Af,  the  fhip,  the  fea-houfc,  the  greateft  of  watery  cham* 
bers,  the  arc»  the  great  fea-houfe,  the  high  maaflon»  the 
holy  wood,  the  houfe,  the  great  fea-cheftj  the  greateft  of  trea- 
fure-houfes>  the  vehicle^  the  manilony  the  houfe  of  the  deep^* 
the  palace  of  the  ocean,  the  cave,  the  wooden  fbrtrefs,  the 
floor  of  the  waves,  the  receptacle  of  Noah,  the  bofom  of  the 
veflel,  the  nailed  building,  the  ark  of  Noah,  the  moving  roof^ 
the  feafting  houfe,  the  vehicle  of  the  ark,  the  happieft  maq- 
flon,  the  building  of  the  waves»  the  foamy  flxipt  the  happy 
receptacle. 

Vol.  IV.  LI 
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^  ^,,9  ^  and  moft  of  thefe  became  naturalized  in  the  Ian- 
guage.  The  fame  zeal  for  novelty  of  expremon 
led  them  to  borrow  worda  from  every  other  lan>- 
guage  which  came  within  their  reach. 

We  have  a  fpecimen  of  the  power  of  the  lan- 
guage in  Elfric's  Saxon  Grammar,  in  which  we 
may  perceive  that  he  finds  Saxon  words  for  the 
abftrufe  diftindions  and  definitions  of  grammar. 
A  few  may  be  added, 

verbum."  word. 

accidentia.  gelimpHc  thing. 

fignificatio.  getacnungc. 

adtio.  dsde. 

paiCo.  thpowingCt 

teilipus*  tid.  ;, 

modus.  ge  met. 

fpecies*  hiw. 

figura.  gefegednyfs. 

conjugation  getheodnyfs.j 

peifona.  had. 

Humerus.  getel. 

anomala.  unemne. 

inequalis*  ungelic. 

defedtiva.  -  ateorigendlic* 

frequentativa.  gelomlsecende. 

inclioativa.  onginnendlic '. 

To  exprefs  indeclinables  the  natural  refources  of 
the  languge  failed  him,  and  he  adopts  the  Latia 
word,  and  gives  it  a  faxpnized  form. 

Th£  agronomical  treatifes  which  have  been  al« 
ready  mentioned  (hew  a  confiderable  power  in  the 
language  to  exprefs  even  matters  of  fcience. 

But  the  great  proof  of  the  copioufnefs  and 
power  of  the  Ai^g^o-Saxon  language  may  be  had 
from  confidering  our  own  Engiilh,  "which  is  prin* 

MS,  Cot.  Lib.  Julius^  A.  2. 
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cipally  Saxon.     It  may  be  Interefting  to  (hew  this 

by  taking  fome  lines  of  our  principal  authors,  and  ^  ^^^  **•• 

markmg  in  Italics  the  Saxon  words  they  contain. 

Shakbspear* 

To  he  or  not  to  he^  that  is  tbt  qaefHoQ  ; 
IFbetber  *tis  nobler  in  the  mind  to  fufFcr 
^he  flings  and  arrows  ^oatrageous  fortune^ 
Or  to  take  arms  againft  afea  ^troables* 
And  by  oppofing  end  them.     To  die  /   to  fleep  t  - 

No  more!  and  by  a  fleep  to  fay  tve  end 
This  beart-ach,  and  the  thou/and  natural  flfocks 
The  fleflj  is  heir  to  !  ^ttjuere  a  confammation 
Devoutly  to  be  luifllfed.     To  die ;  to  fleep  ; 
To  fleep  !  perchance  to  dream  ? 

Milton* 

With  thee  converfing  1  forget  alltimei 
Ml  feafonSf  and  their  change ;  all  pleafe  alikei 
S^oeet  is  the  breath  of  morn ,  her^  riflngfweet, 
With  chsLrm  of  earUeft  birds;  ^Xtz^^nx,  the  fun 
When  firft  on  this  delightful  land  hefpreads 
His  orient  beams  on  herb,  tree,  fruit>  and  flower, 
Gliflering  with  dew ;  fragrant  the  fertile  earth 
After  foft  /bowers ;  and  fweet  the  coming  on 
Of  grateful  evening  mildi  then  filent  night 
With  this  her  folemn  bird^  and  this  fair  moon^ 
And  thefe  the  gems  of  heaven^  herflarry  train^ 

COWLET. 

Mark  thatfwift  arrow  I  bow  it  cuts  the  air. 

Houo  it  outruns  the  following  eye  ! 

Ufe  a!l  per fuafion  s  now  and^  try 
If  thou  canfl  call  //  back^  or  day  //  there* 

That  way  it  tvent ;  but  tboujhaltflnd 

No  traa  is  left  behind. 
Fool!  Uis  thy  life^  and  the  fond  archer  tboB* 

Of  aU  the  time  thou^fl  fljot  away 

ril  bid  thee  fetch  butyefterdayg 
And  it  Jhall  be  too  bard  a  talk  to  do* 

tia 
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BOOK  Traniktors  of  the  Bible. 

VIII* 

^ftd  thty  made  ready  the  prefent  agaiufi  Jofeph  came  at  moh, 

for  they  beard  that  tbeyjbauld  eat  bread  there.    Jud  when  Jofeph 

eame  home  they  brought  him  the  prefent  tvbich  was  in  their  band 

into  his  houfe,  and  bowed  tbem/ehes  to  him  to  the  earth.     And  be 

ajkedthem  of  their  welfare  ^  andfaid^  is  your  father  well,  the  old 

man  ofwbomyejpakgp  is  he  yet  alive  ?  And  they  anfwered,  thy  fcr- 

▼ant  our  father  is  in  good  healthy  he  is  yet  alive.     And  thty  bowed 

down  their  heads  and  made  obeifance.     And  be  lifted  his  eyes  and 

fanu  bis  brother  Benjamin,  his  mother* s  fin,  and  f aid,  is  this  your 

younger  brother  of  tvhom  ye  ffabe  unto  me,  and  he  faid  God  be 

gracious  unto  thee  myfon.     Gen.  xliii.  25 — 29. 

Then  when  Mary  ^was  come  where  Jefos  loas,  and  f aw  him, 
flu  fell  down  at  his  feet,  faying  unto  himf  Lord,  if  thou  badft  been 
here  nry  brother  had  not  died.  When  Jefus  therefore  faw  her  njneep' 
ing,  and  the  Jews  alfo  ^weeping  nvhich  came  ivith  her,  he  groaned 
in  the  Spirit  and  was  troubled.  And  fmd,  where  bofve  ye  laid 
himf  They  faid  unto  him,  Lord^  come  and  fee,  Jefus  tveptm  Then 
(md  the  Jev?8^  beheid  how  he  loved  him,     }ohn«  xi.  3  2 — ^36. 

Tbomson. 

Thefe  as  they  change^  Almighty  Father  /  thefi 
Are  but  the  varied  God,     The  rolling  jr^^rr 
Is  full  (f  thee.     Forth  in  the  pleafing  J^ring 
Thy  beauty  walks,  thy  tendemefs  and  love* 
Wideflujh  the  fields ;  the  foft'*ning  air  is  balxiY> 
Echo  the  mountains  round;  the  iort&fmiles  ^ 
And  every  fenfe  and  every  heart  is  joy. 
Then  comes  thy  glory  in  the  funimer  monthr. 
With  light  and  heat  refulgent.*     Then  thy  fun 
Shoots  full  perfedtion>  through  the  fwelling year* 

«  Adxxxson: 
/  wasyefterday,  about  funrfet^  walking  in  the  open  fields,  till  the 
night  infen£b]y  fell  upon  me.  I  at  firfi  amufed  my/elf  with  all 
the  richnefi  and  variety  ofaAoars  which  appeared  in  the  wefiern 
farts  of  heaven.  In  proportion  as  they  foded  away  and  went 
out,  (tvtxvlftan  and  planets  appeared,  one  after  another,  till  the 
whole  firmanent  was  in  a  glow.  The  bluemfs  of  the  aether  was 
exceedingly  heightened  andenlivetud  by  the  feafon  of  the  year* 

Spbnser* 
Hard  is  the  doubt,  and  difficult  to  deem, 
Whin  all  tbra  binds  of  hv$  togstber  mat, 
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And  do  difpart  tbi  heart  with  power  extreme^ 

Whether  Jhall  nnrigh  the  balance  down\  to  *weet 

The  dear  aiFedion  unto  kindred  fweet. 

Or  rAgitig  Jire  of  love  to  (woman  kindf 

Or  zeal  of  friends  combined  nvitb  virtues  meet ; 

But  of  them  all  the  hand  of  virt^oj^s  mind 

Mefeems.  the  gentle  heart  Jbould  moft  a^ured  hind. 

Book  iv.  c.  9* 

LOCKB* 

E*verj  man.  Being  confcioas  to  himfelf  that  he  thinks ^  and  thai^ 
ivhich  his  mind  is  applied  ahout  <whilfi  thinking^  Being  the  ideas 
that  are  there ;  //  is  paft  doubts  that  men  have  in  their  minds 
feveral  ideas.  Such  as  are  thofe  exprefTed  By  the  wuordsf  fwhite^ 
nsfsf  harduefs,  fweetnefs,  thinking,  motion,  man,  elephant,  zrmy^ 
drunkenne/Sf  and  others.  It  is  in  the  firft  place,  then,  to  Be  in- 
qaired,  Hvw  he  comes  By  them  ?  I  know  it  is  a  received  do^rine 
that  men  have  native  ideas,  and  original  charaders  damped 
upon  their  minds  in  their  very  firft  Being. 

Locke's  EiTay,  Book  xi«  cfa.  r. 

POPB. 

Hovs  happy  //  the  blamelefs  veftal's  lot  ? 

The  ivorld  forgetting.  By  the  world  forgot ; 

Eternal  y&;r/&/m  of  the  fpotlefs  mind! 

Each  pray'r  accepted,  and  each  4(;/^  refign'd; 

Labour  and  reft  that  equal  periods  keep ; 

Obedient ^^m^^j  that  can  vsake  and  vaep  ; 

De fires  composed,  affedlions  ever  ev*n ; 

Tears  that  delight,  and  fighs  that  waft  to  heaven. 

QxzzQ  Jhines  around  her  voith  fereneft  beams. 

And  whifpering  angels  prompt  her  golden  dreams. 

For  her  /i&' unfading  rofe  g/*Eden  Blooms , 

And  wings  of  (craphsjbed  divine  perfumes. 

Young. 

Let  Indians,  and  the  gay,  like  Indians,  fond 
Of  feathered  fopperies,  the  fun  adore ; 
Darkne/s  has  more  divinity ^r  me; 
It ftrikes  thought  invar d\  it  drives  Back  thejoul 
To  fettle  on  herfelf  our  point  fupreme. 
There  lies  our  theatre  :  there  fits  our  judge^ 
Darknefs  the  curUUD  drops  o'er  lifers  dull  fcene  ; 
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BOOK'  *Tis  the  kind  hand  of  Frovidcnct  JirefcPd  cut 

^^^j*  'Twixt  man  and  vanity ;  *//V  reafonS  reigOf 

^nd  virtue's  too ;  tbtfi  ivXtXzrf  Jhadis 
Are  man^s  2Sy\nm/rom  the  tainted  throng. 
Night  is  thigood  man^s  /riend,  and  guardian  too* , 
It  no  le/s  refcae«  virtue^  than  infpires. 

Swift. 

Wifdom  is  a/bx,  nvho,  after  long  huntings  nv/U  at  loft  coft  yom 

the  pains  to  dig  out*     *Tis  a  chee/e»  vuhich  hy  how  much  the  richer 

has  the  thicker,  the  homelier,  and  the  coarfer  coat ;  and  'whereof  ^ 

to  a  judicious  palate^  the  maggots  are  the  beft.     *Tis  a  fack  pof^ 

fct,  njoherein  the  deeper  you  go  you  nvill  find  it  thefweeter.     But 
then,  lafily,  *tis  a  nut,  *which,  uulefs  you  chufe  nuith  judgment, 

way  coftyou  a  tooth,  and  ^zy  you  ivith  nothing  but  a  'worm* 

ROBBRTSON* 

This  great  emperor,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  powerj,  and  in 
poiTeflion  of  all  the  honors  ivhich  can  flatter  the  hearty  of  man, 
took  the  extraordinary  resolution  to  reiign  his  kingdom ;  and  to 
nuithdranu  entirely /r^xv  any  concern  in  hufinefs  or  the  affairs  of 
this  nvorld,  in  order  that  he  might  fpend  the  remainder  of  his  days 
in  retirement  and  folitude.— Diodefian  is  perhaps  the  only  prince 
capable  of  holding  the  reins  ^/'governments  nuho  ever  refigned 
them  from  deliberate  choice^  and  ivho  continued  during  many 
years  to  enjoy  the  tranquillity  0/retitement«  without  fetching  one 
penitent^^>  or  calling  back  one  look  ^deHre  towards  the  power 
or  dignity  which  he  had  abandoned*  Cha.  V* 

Hume, 

The  beauties  of  her  perfon,  and  graces  of  her  air,  combined  to 
make  her  the  moft  amiable  ofwuomen ;  and  the  charms  of  her  ad* 
drefs  and  converfation,  aided  the  impreflion  which  her  lovely 
figure  made  on  the  heart  of  all  beholders.  Ambitious  and  active 
in  her  temper,  yet  inclined  to  cheerfulnefs  and  fociety  i  of  a 
lofty  rpirit,  conftant  and  even  vehement  in  her  purpofcyj^f/  po- 
litic, gentle,  and  affable  in  her  demeanor,  fhe  feemed  to  ptLTtake 
only  Jo  much  of  the  male  virtues  as  to  render  her  eftimable,  with* 
out  relinquifliing  thofejoft-grsices  which  compofe  the  proper  or- 
nament of  her  fex. 

GiRBON. 

In  thefecond  century  rfthe  Chriftian  aera  the  empire  i/Rome 
comprehended  thefaireft  part  of  the  earth,  and  tbitnojl  civilized 
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portion  of  mankind.  The  frontiers  0/  that  cxtenfive  monarchy  CHAP, 
^joere  guarded  by  ancient  renown  and  difciplioed  valour.  The  ^^'_ 
gentle  but  powerful  influence  ^^zovj  and  manners  had  gradually 
cemented  the  \xv\on  of  the  provinces.  Their  peaceful  inhabitants 
enjoyed  and  abufed  the  zdv^ntagts  of  iveaith  and  luxury.  Thg 
image  of  a  free  conilitutioa  ivas  preferved  ivith  decent  re- 
verence. 

Johnson* 
O/"  genius,  that  power  ivhich  conflitutes  a  poet ;  that  quality 
^without  avhich  judgment  //  cold  and  knoiuledge  is  inert ;  that 
energy  ivhich  coUedsj  combines,  amplifies^  and  animates ;  the  . 
fuperiority  muftt  'withfome  heiitation«  be  allowed  to  Dryden.  // 
is  not  to  he  inferred  that  of  this  poetical  vigour  Pope  had  only  a 
little,  becaufe  Dryden  had  more  :  for  every  other  loriterfince  Mil- 
ton muf  gi<ue  place  to  Pope  ;  and  even  ^Dryden  //  mujl  befaid» 
that  if  he  has  bright^-  paragraphs,  he  has  not  better  poems. 

From  the  preceding  inftances  we  may  form  an 
idea  of  the  power  of  the  Saxon  language  ;  but  by 
no  means  a  juft  idea;  for  we  muft  not  conclude 
that  the  words  which  are  not  Saxon  could  not  be 
fupplied  by  Saxon  words.  On  the  contrary,  Saxon 
terms  might  be  fubftituted  for  almoft  all  the  words 
|iot  marked  as  Saxon. 

To  imprefs  this  fufficiently  on  the  mind  of  the 
reader,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  fhe\y  how  much  of 
our  ancient  language  we  have  laid  a(ide,  and  have 
fuflfered  to  become  obfolete ;  becaufe  all  our  writers, 
from  Chaucer  to  our  own  times,  have  ufed  words 
of  foreign  origin  rather  than  our  own. 

In  three  pages  of  Alfred's  Orofius  I  found  78 
words  which  have  become  obfolete,  out  of  548,  or 
about  4.  In  three  pages  of  his  Boethius  I  found 
143  obfolete,  out  of  666,  or  about  4.  In  three 
pages  of  his  Bede  I  found  230  obfolete,  out  of 
969,  or* about  4.  The  difference  in  the  proportion 
between  thefe  and  the  Orofius  proceeds  from  the 
latter  containing  many  hiftorical  names.    Perhaps 
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